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FOREWORD 


There can be few students of Arabic who have 
not had occasion to deplore the absence of detailed 
studies on all the later development of Arabic literature. 
The vast extent of that literature and the number of 
works still extant were first revealed by Brockelmann’s 
Geschichte cler Arabischen Literatur and further empha¬ 
sised by his later supplement. But for all its great 
merits, this supplied little more than the titles and 
catalogue references of the books it listed. Not only 
was there no means of estimating the value of the 
compositions of the several authors, but it was often 
difficult even to distinguish which of them were to be 
assigned to different subjects, unless one could consult 
the original catalogues. 

Down to the present time, however, little has been 
done to supplement Brockelmann’s work by detailed 
analysis and criticism of particular sections of later 
Arabic literature. This is the task which Dr. Zubaid 
Ahmad has set himself to fulfil for the Arabic literature 
produced in India or by Indian scholars. It is true 
that, as he takes occasion to point out, most of this 
later writing shows little originality in conception, 
though it is by no means devoid of originality in exe¬ 
cution. Further, Arabic scholarship in India concen- 
trated almost entirely on scholastic works related 
more or less closely to the religious sciences, and it 
rarely ventured into the realms of pure literature or 
even of history. Yet it would be utterly mistaken to 
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regard it as unimportant or to limit its importance 
to the few more outstanding works. Not only does it 
furnish the indispensable background to the active 
religious life of Muslim India, but its influence has been 
felt throughout the Muslim world, both directly and 
indirectly. Such men as Wall AllSh of Delhi and 
Sayyid Muhammad Murtada have contributed essential 
elements to the present currents of thought in Islam, 
and the influence of Indian SQfiism has probably been 
no less effective in the Western Asiatic Lands. 

By his clear arrangement and his careful summa¬ 
ries, Dr. Zubaid Ahmad has performed a valuable 
service which illuminates a hitherto obscure branch of 
Arabic Literature and sets it in its true perspective. 
Students of Arabic and all students of Islam will be 
grateful to him, and will hope that his example may 
encourage others to undertake similar researches in this 
immense and little-worked field. 


Oxford 

4th September^ 1945, 


H.A.R. GIBB 



PREFACE 


This dissertation was submitted to the University 
of London in 1929. The Board of Examiners, one of 
whom was the late Professor Reynold A. Nicholson of 
the University of Cambridge, approved it for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. After returning to India, I 
regret to say, owing to circumstances over which I had 
no control, I could not get sufficient time to revise the 
work as thoroughly as I desired. Moreover, its publi¬ 
cation was unavoidably delayed. In a work like this it 
was necessary to make use of diacritical marks and no 
press at Allahabad found it possible to carry out my 
instructions. With great difficulty I succeeded in 
persuading the Juvenile Press to take the work in hand, 
and its proprietor got some letters (type) with diacriti¬ 
cal marks founded for me, and the printing began as 
early as 1937. But, to my great misfortune, this gentle¬ 
man died and the work was consequently suspended 
until the Press was re-started by his brother. He had 
hardly printed a few formes when he wound up his busi¬ 
ness and sold the Press and the types to persons with 
whom it was impossible for me to make any arrange¬ 
ments. Then I made efforts to persuade the Dikshit 
Press to take up the work but by the time the printing 
was resumed, the war had broken out and the scarcity 
of paper and other difficulties which it entailed stood 
in my way. Naturally the progress was very slow and 
disappointing. When the printing was at long last 
finished, another difficulty arose. I had always wished 
that my book should be brought out with a foreword by 
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Professor Gibb of Oxford but to despatch the book to 
England was impossible during the war and for this 
reason I had to wait until the situation was easier. 

The subject of the present dissertation is “The 
Contribution of India to Arabic Literature up to the 
end of the Mughal period (1857).” The term ‘literature’ 
is to be taken in its general sense—as comprising all 
forms of literary activity in some particular language. 

Much has been written on the history of Arabic 
literature and much still remains to be written. The 
chief characteristic of the Western method of scientific 
investigation is to divide a subject into as many divi¬ 
sions and sub-divisions as are convenient and useful 
for the purpose in hand and then to make researches in 
one o( the branches according to one’s own taste and 
field of activity. 

Tha‘albi (d. 429/1038) was probably the first per¬ 
son to treat the history of the Arabic poets of a certain 
period by arranging them according to the countries 
to which they belonged.* But he omits India. Brockel- 
mann has followed the same principle in accordance 
with the more comprehensive scope of his great history 
of Arabic Literature. He is the first writer to devote 
a separate chapter, brief though it is, to India under 
different periods.^ After him no one seems to have 
followed a similar geographical arrangement in a history 
of Arabic literature. Accordingly, an attempt is made 

I. His work Yattmat al-Dahr is said to have been composed on the lines 
of Harun b. ‘Airs Kitdb al-BarV (vids i^alifah II, 4). But no copy of this 
work is at present known to exist and so it is not known whether Hsriln also 
arranged the accounts of the poets whom he dealt with in bis book according 
to" the countries to which they belonged. 

Brockelmann*s Geschichte, Vol. Ih pp. 219-222, 415-422, 503-504. 
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in the following pages to give an account of such Arabic 
literature as was produced in India or by Indians. 

Connotation of the Term ‘‘Indian Work” 

Here I may define what I mean by an Indian 
Arabic work. Any Arabic work produced by Indians, 
whether in India or outside India and also by non- 
Indians while resident in India, falls within the scope 
of the present subject. It may be objected that works 
produced by Indian writers outside India ought to be 
assigned to the countries in which they were domiciled, 
if India is to receive the credit of such Arabic literature 
as was written in India by foreigners. But in both the 
cases there are special reasons for such an inclusion. 
India has always been regarded as a country of enorm- 
ous wealth, and the courts of Indian kings and princes 
have always been centres ofattraction for a large number 
of scholars moved by a desire for fame or riches. If 
learned men came to India and composed books here 
this was due to the encouragement and patronage 
afforded to them by the princes and nobles of this 
country. But such was not the case in other countries. 
Every Indian who went abroad did so merely in search 
of further knowledge, having already acquired a high 
education in his native country. He did not receive 
any special encouragement or support in foreign courts. 
If he left India for good and settled permanently else¬ 
where, it was due to his finding his new surroundings 
more congenial for the realisation of his research aspi¬ 
rations. Indian scholars travelled to foreign countries 
in order to complete their education, while many great 
foreign scholars were attracted to India by the hope of 
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receiving pecuniary aid in serving the cause of Arabic 
literature. In the former case, she contributed to 
Arabic literature through the minds of her own enthu¬ 
siastic sons, who even left their country for the sake of 
knowledge, while in the latter, she did the same through 
the rich purses of her generous children. 

The Plan of the Dissertation 

The contribution of India to Arabic literature may 
be divided into two periods, to wit, the pre-lslamic 
period, that is to say, from ancient times to the invasion 
of India by Mab^mud Qhaznawl, and the Muslim period, 
i.e., from the times of the Qhaznawid Dynasty to the 
Indian Revolt of 1857. As the material for the first 
period is very scanty, only one chapter is devoted to it; 
and the second and the most fruitful period of Indian 
Arabic literature, has been further divided into eleven 
chapters according to the various branches of Arabic 
literature as follows: 

(1) The Qur’anic literature (2) Hadlfh (3) Fiqh 
(4) Tasawwuf (5) Islamic Dogma and Scholastic and 
Controversial Theology and those religious books which 
do not satisfactorily come under any of the preced¬ 
ing sections (6) Philosophy (7) History, Biography and 
Travel (8) Mathematics and Medicine (9) Grammar, 
Lexicography and Rhetoric (10) Ornate Prose, and 
(11) Poetry. All these chapters with an introduction 
constitute the First Part of the book, and the Second 
Part contains a detailed list of all the Arabic works 
written in India or by Indians. A note on the arrange¬ 
ment of the list will be found prefixed thereto on 
page 259. 
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In presenting my work to the benevolent reader 
and to the equally benevolent critic, 1 must readily 
acknowledge that I am conscious of the many defects 
and shortcomings that exist therein, and I presume 
many more will be pointed out by those who are com¬ 
petent to judge. For that I crave the sympathy and 
indulgence of both ; for “whoever composes a book, 
makes himself a target,” says a well-known Arabic 
proverb. It may be pointed out here that as the 
printing of the book has been done piecemeal and by 
different presses and in different years, the uniformity 
of type and paper could not be maintained. 

The system of transliteration of Oriental names 
and words is that recommended by the Royal Asiatic 
Society and used by the late Professor Nicholson in his 
Literary History of the Arabs, viz., 

^ th & 

XL i M 

XL ^ ? 

^ kb t ‘ (single inverted 

apostrophe) 

i dh ^ iil 

3 z xj q 

^ § («>*) * ’ (single apostrophe) 

Long vowels as : a, i, u 

The final h which is generally omitted has been 
restored throughout and the vowel sounds which are 
commonly represented by ai and au have been transli¬ 
terated by ay and aw, respectively. 

In conclusion, I wish to perform the pleasant 
duty of recording my gratitude to several friends and 
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benefactors. 

First, I wish to acknowledge most sincerely the 
great help and directions that I received from the late 
Sir Thomas W. Arnold, C.I.E., Professor of Arabic, 
under whose kind supervision I worked at the School 
of Oriental Studies, London. 

1 also wish heartily to thank Professor H.A.R. 
Gibb of Oxford who was very kind to me during my 
stay at the School of Oriental Studies, and who even 
now has been good enough to write a foreword for 
the book. 

My sincere thanks are also due to Mr. C.A. Storey 
(then Librarian of the India Office Library and now 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge), for the useful infor¬ 
mation and advice that he gave me. 

1 take this opportunity of recording a special 
debt of the sincerest gratitude to the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity authorities in general and the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha, M.A., D. Litt, 
LL.D., the then Vice-Chancellor of the University in 
particular for granting me facilities for proceeding 
abroad. In this connection I should also like to express 
my great indebtedness to Mr. Zahid Husain, C.I.E. 
(now Financial Minister, Hyderabad State) without 
whose kind assistance it would have been difficult for 
me to pursue my studies in Great Britain. 

I am also glad to acknowledge the kindness of 
Dr. M.W. Mirza of Lucknow University and Dr. Sa‘id 
Hasan of Allahabad University in cheering, me up and 
in not letting me feel homesick during my sojourn in 
London by their charming company. 
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My thanks are also due to Mr. Saghlr Ahmad Jan, 
M.A., of the Commercial College, Delhi, who prepared 
the index. 

I am also thankful to the late Mr. Madho Prasad, 
proprietor-manager of the Juvenile Press who printed 
almost half the book and to Mr. M. K. Dikshit who 
completed it. 

There are many other scholars who have helped 
me at various stages by their suggestions and I am 
deeply indebted to them ail for their assistance. 

M.G. ZUBAID AHMAD 
* 

University of Allahabad 
January^ 1946. 
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INTRODUCTION 
India and Arabic Literature 

Of all the countries that have ever been under a 
Muslim Government, India (with the exception of the 
Western Provinces of Sind, Multan and Baluchistan) and 
Turkey in Europe are among the few that have not 
been ruled by Arabs or by some Arabic speaking 
people. Not only that, but India also, on account of 
her geographical position, could not enjoy such facili¬ 
ties for coming into direct contact with Arabian 
civilisation and the centres of Arabic learning as were 
pos,sible for other countries, e.g., Persia and Transoxa- 
nia in the east, and Northern Africa in the west. 
Sind was annexed by the Arabs as early as the end of 
the first century of the Hijra, and it remained in their 
possession for some time, until Mu'tamid (256-279 
A.H.) conferred the government of this province upon 
Ya'qub b. Layth, the founder of the Saffarid House; 
after his death two Muslim kingdoms of Arabs rose 
upon these Indian frontiers. But of their intellectual 
activities nothing is known. 

Moreover, the Muslim population in India has 
always formed a small minority, and the strong forces 
of the rival literatures have always been active. • Hence 
the Arabic literature produced in India is meagre, as 
compared with the Persian literature of this country. 

But in spite of all these geographical and political 
disadvantages, Arabic could not be neglected by the 
Indian Muslims, seeing that it was the language in 
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which their holy scriptures had been written, and was 
the key to the invaluable treasures of Islamic learning. 
How far India has served the cause of this language is 
the subject matter of this thesis. 

Arabic composition and compilation in India com¬ 
menced just a little before the time when the general 
tide of Arabic activities all over the countries in which 
they had accomplished wonders, had already begun to 
subside and many branches of Arabic literature had 
ripened to such an extent that no fresh contribution to 
them could be expected. For instance, the Qur’anic 
works and writings on Hadlfh and Fiqh, had become 
so numerous that any original work on the subject 
matter contained in them remained hardly possible, at 
least from the standpoint of a Muslim. Other depart¬ 
ments of literature, such as philosophy, scholastic 
theology, mathematics, medicine and sciences, though 
ever capable of original contributions, bad become 
stagnant for lack of originality on the part of the 
scholars concerned, and what had been achieved in 
these domains by the early thinkers was merely being 
commented on again and again, instead of receiving 
additions from the labours of succeeding generations 
of the learned. 

Under these circumstances any originality in the 
contribution of India to Arabic literature cannot be 
looked for. On the other hand, it would be unjust to 
under-value her contribution, meagre though it may 
appear. 

It is curious that, generally speaking, there is little 
ov no difference between the Arabic works produced in 
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India and those of the contemporary writers of other 
countries. The reason is not far to seek. It is due to 
Taqlldt carried on blindly in India as elsewhere in the 
Muslim world. As long as the Muslim world had not 
fallen victim to this great hindrance to the advance¬ 
ment of learning it achieved wonders in every branch 
of human study; but after it had been overtaken by 
Taqlld, all its progressive activities ceased. As far as 
Arabic literature and Arabian culture are concerned, 
Muslims achieved what they did achieve before the 
Mongol invasion which, by the destruction of the 
Caliphate, made Persia free for ever from acknowledg¬ 
ing an Arab ruler even nominally and checked that 
strong current of progress and development which 
characterized the literature and culture of the past. 
Then followed an age of mere imitation and compila¬ 
tion. Though there was no paucity of erudite scholars 
and literary activities showed no sign of diminution, 
yet, with a few exceptions, no originality can be point¬ 
ed out in the works of the later periods. The whole 
Muslim world became the slave of Taqlld ; and in 
every branch of learning the Muta'afchf^irUn became 
blind followers of the MutaqaddimUn. The decisions of 
the predecessors were accepted as final solutions of 
every problem, and thus the learning of the Muslim 
world became so systematised and uniform that no 
violation, however healthy and beneficial, was possi¬ 
ble. 


The condition of the Muslims of India was even 
worse. Other countries had had their times of free 
thinking; but in India Muslim literary activities began 
at a time when the Muslim world outside India had 
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already fallen into the slough of Taqlld, and the Mus¬ 
lim scholars of India consequently regarded Arabic 
learning with such awe that they could not shake off 
the bondage of Taqlld. They had no wish to deviate 
from following the MutaqaddimUn or to invent any¬ 
thing new, e.g., when Faydi wrote his commentary 
entitled Sawd{i ‘al-Ilhdm the orthodox theologians rais¬ 
ed an objection that to writea commentary in such a 
style devoid of dotted letters, was an innovation; to 
which the shrewd commentator replied that the very 
first creed of Islam (J>-j ^ VI V is devoid of 
dotted letters. They were so afraid of innovations that 
even in secular literature, they only slavishly imitated 
and vehemently supported their views. Commentating 
was felt to be what the case demanded, and constituted 
the pious office of the custodian of the learning which 
previous generations had bequeathed. 

Moreover, Islam has never fettered itself under 
geographical boundaries, as some Muslim scholar has 
once very aptly remarked that as there is no English 
Mathematics, German Astronomy or French Chemis¬ 
try, so there is no Turkish, Arabian, Persian or Indian 
Islam. And so it is no wonder that there should be 
little or no difference between the Arabic literature 
produced outside India and that produced in India. 
The Hanafi Fiqh of India, for instance, is the same as 
that of any other country. The FatawS 'Alamgiri, com¬ 
posed here is as reliable and authentic in Egypt as it 
is in India. The same is the case with the Indian com¬ 
mentaries on Hadlfh and the Qur*&n. Slight differ¬ 
ences, corresponding to the ancient customs and usages 
of a country find no place in the books on Fiqh^ and 
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are only to be found in the legal statutes of the 
State, if there are any such. FaWw3 for the settlement 
of new problems are always based upon the old autho¬ 
rities which are common to all Muslim countries. 
India has produced many books entitled FatdwS, the 
most important being FatawU *Alaniglrl. The great 
Indian work on Usul-i-Fiqh, the Musallam al-ThabUt by 
Mubibb Ullah Bihari is given a place, second only to 
the early standard works. 

As regards Hadith the only work left for the later 
generations was to arrange and re-arrange them in 
different ways and to compose commentaries upon 
them. India has performed both these tasks. Works 
such as Kanz al-*Ummal, Lam*at Tanqlh and Musawwd 
are of this type. 

As to the Qur’anic literature, the Prophet had 
forbidden his followers to comment upon any Qur’anic 
verse without reference to Hadith ; and so Hadith is 
inevitable for Tafslr also. After the authoritative col¬ 
lections of Hadith had been made, there was no special 
demand for original commentaries. People, however, 
went on writing commentaries from various points of 
view, and are still writing them; but the sources are 
the same. India produced two commentaries that are 
entirely original as far as the style is concerned; one 
is Sawati* al-Ilhdm in which dotted letters have been 
avoided throughout, and the other is Jubb-Shaghab in 
which only dotted letters have been used. 

As regards scholastic theology, one may say that 
this field is so vast that there will always be some scope 
for original work; but this branch of learning after a 
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time became so stagnant that nothing new outside 
India was achieved. In India, however, Shah Wall UlUh 
wrote Hujjat‘Ull3h al-Balighah, which, if not entirely 
original, contains a considerable amount of originality, 
and its merits have been duly recognised by Muslim 
scholars in other countries also. 

As regards Tasawwuf, hardly any country showed 

any originality after composition of the standard works 

on the subject. India produced Jaw3hir‘i-^amsah which 

is original as far as those astrological aspects of Sufi 

practices are concerned which have been taken from, 

or influenced by, Hindu learning. A reference may be 

made to Muhibb Ullah Allahbadi’s Sufistic works 
• • 

which though not original are highly valuable and 
meritorious. 

As to philosophy, in producing commentaries and 
super-commentaries which, with a few exceptions, con¬ 
stitute the whole of the philosophical composition of the 
Muslim authors of the golden age of Islamic learning, 
India has not lagged behind. Logic has chiefly appealed 
to the mind of the Indian Muslim; and after the com¬ 
position of the standard works on logic, in no other 
country has such a book been written as Sullam al-'UlUm 
by Muhibb Ullah, an Indian scholar. 

As regards history, belles lettres, and poetry, India 
has not achieved much in these branches of Arabic 
literature, as compared with other countries; and the 
reasons are obvious. Arabic was never spoken in India, 
and the language of the Muslim rulers was Persian. 
Yet QhulSm ‘All Azad was no mean poet, and he left 
behind seven Dlwans in Arabic, possessed of disting- 
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uished characteristics, and has shown some origin* 
ality in his poetry. 

In the matter of lexicography, it may be said that 
important books such as 'Ubdb, Taj al-‘Arus, etc., are 
works by Indian scholars. In grammar, IrshSd, by 
Shibab al-DTn is arranged on original lines as far as the 
plan and style of the book are concerned. In rhetoric 
new figures of speech were invented by Amir Khusraw 
and Az3d, who also introduced some Sanskrit literary 
devices into Arabic literature. 

As regards mathematics, after the classical and 
golden period of Islamic culture, very little was pro¬ 
duced in the Arabic language in this branch. During 
the later period, Baha’ al-DIn was a great mathemati¬ 
cian in Persia, and his IQiulasat al-Hisdh, a treatise on 
arithmetic, was commented upon by more than one 
scholar in India. 

In medicine, apart from commentaries and glosses, 
on the standard works, Qardbadlns (books on medical 
remedies) have been written in India, and they contain 
the results of the personal experiments and researches 
of the authors. 

In regard to the commentaries and glosses compil¬ 
ed in India, it may be stated generally that they are 
often more useful and more copious than those produ¬ 
ced outside India. For instance, Hajjl fyiallfah speaks 
highly of the glosses of *Abd al-HakIm wherever he 
mentions them. Professor Margoliouth has, to the credit 
of India, expressed his appreciation of a Hdshiyat aU 
Bay4llwl composed in India, in his preface to Chrishto- 
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mathia Baldawiana.^ 

Arabic being altogether a foreign language in India, 
Indian Muslims have naturally taken greater pains in 
elucidating the linguistic difficulties of Arabic literature 
than the people of any Arabic-speaking country. Notes 
and glosses written by Englishmen on English books 
are, from the standpoint of an Indian student, not so 
useful as those written by Indian authors. 

Comparison between the Contribution af India 
to Arabic and to Persian Literature 

In India Persian had some advantages over Arabic. 
Persian is an easy language, and was moreover the 
official language of the rulers of India for nine centuries. 
Further, there is direct communication between India 
and Persia, while the sea cuts oif India from Arabic¬ 
speaking countries. Hence the contribution of India to 
Persian literature has been greater than to Arabic. Yet 
in the domain of theology, philosophy and the sciences 
in India, not much has been written in Persian, as is 
also the case in Persia itself. For instance, as regards 
theQur’anic literature, we find that in India only a few 
commentaries have been written in Persian. Mr. Storey’s 
Persian Literature shows that in India there exist about 
twenty books written on Qur’anic topics in Persian. 
Out of them only four or five are full commentaries on 
the whole Qur’an. The hold that Arabic had on Muslim 
theology, even in India, may be judged from the fact 
that when Shah Wall UllSh translated the Qur’Sn into 
Persian, the Maulwis of his age became so antago¬ 
nistic to him that they wanted to kill him.^ 

1. Liizac, ed., 1894, p. vi. 

2. Muhammad Ra^im Bajch^, HaySt-i-Wali (Jj ol^), pp. 231-82. 
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Very little has been written in Persian in India on 
logic, philosophy and scholastic theology; the resources 
of this language have rather been employed in the 
composition of fiction and history, and belles lettres; 
while on the other hand, Arabic has been very little 
used in India for such purposes. But just as the 
reputation of Amir Khusraw and Faydi as two Indian 
poets of Persian is unquestionable, similarly, Azad has 
earned a name as an Arabic poet of India. Undoubt¬ 
edly the mass of Persian historical and poetical litera¬ 
ture in India is enormous. Much has been written on 
Sufism also. But in spite of the abundance of Persian 
literature produced in India, nothing original is found 
in these contributions. Of course the contents of new 
histories constitute new material, but such composition 
does not connote originality. India has also produced 
some historical literature in Arabic. In Sufistic litera¬ 
ture, again, we recognise the same lack of fresh con¬ 
tributions. The Persian poetry of India was merely an 
imitation of the poetry of Iran. If Persian poetry pro¬ 
duced in India differs from the poetry of Persia, it 
differs not in form or spirit, but in artificiality, in rich¬ 
ness of imagination and obscurity of metaphors. The 
Persian poetry of India is much more artificial, more 
fanciful and more ornate than the poetry of Persia; 
accordingly, the poetry of ‘UrfI and Faydi is much 
more appreciated in India and Turkey than in Persia, 
and a native critic of Persia has remarked of ‘Urfi 
that he was a poetical genius but the environments and 
surroundings of India spoiled his poetry.' Character- 

1, Muhammad ]^usayn Azad, Suhttanddn-UFdrs (^jii chapUr 

on the characterUtica of Persian in India, 
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istics of a similar nature are found in the Arabic poetry 
produced in India. 

This comparison shows that original contributions, 
in the true sense of the phrase, are hardly to be expected 
in the case of a foreign literature. So if India has not 
made any original contributions to Arabic literature, we 
need not be surprised, to say nothing of the fact that 
genuine originality in literature is hard to find. Further, 
it is true that India has not made such rich and abun¬ 
dant contributions to Arabic literature as made by the 
Arabic-speaking countries or those countries which are 
nearer to Arabia and have had easier and more direct 
communication with the centres of Arabic learning. Still 
the achievements of India in this direction are, in view 
of her geographical and political position, as much as 
can reasonably be expected of her. 

Here may be given a succinct but coherent account 
of Arabic scholarship and authorship under the 
various Muslim ruling dynasties in India. 

THE ARAB GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

Sind and Multan were the first provinces of India 
to be conquered by the Arabs. In the very scanty 
sources of information which have come down to us 
regarding the history of the Arab occupation of Sind 
there is practically nothing to be learnt about the lite¬ 
rary activities of the Muslims there. Mas'fidI in his 
account of the towns of Mansurah and Multan, which 
he describes as flourishing and prosperous at the time of 
his visit in 303-4/9IS-16 makes no mention whatever of 
men of learning, although Maqdis! speaks of some 
scholars in Man$urah, one of whom being QSdi Abfi 
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Muljiammad Man$urT.* According to MaqdisI, the QadI 
was a follower of Imam Da‘ud, the Zahirite, and 
author of many works. 

Still it is unlikely that these two towns which were 
in a flourishing condition under the rule of the Arabs 
were devoid of any scholar, and we find that Abu Haf$, 
Muhaddith of Bairah, who, according to one authority, 
was the first Muslim to compose a book, went to Sind 
in the early days of the conquest.^ Being a tabUUbVin 
(Companion of the Companions of the Prophet’s Com¬ 
panions), he must have been the fountainhead of the 
narration of Hadltb there, and we may, with some 
probability assume that the Man^urah (Bhakkar), Day- 
bul (Thattah) and Multan were the first towns in India 
to become seats of Islamic learning. During this period 
many Indians, whether Muslim or Hindu, went to 
Arabia. Ibn Nadim mentions two names of Hindu 
scholars, Manka, the Indian, and the son of Dhan or 
Dhun, the Indian, with whose help some books were 
translated from Sanskrit into Arabic.^ None of these 
renderings is known to exist except a small treatise by 
§hanaq on poisons.'* Sam'anI has given several names 
of the Muslim scholars under ‘Daybuli’, ‘Sindhi’, 
‘Lahuri’ and ‘Man§url*.’ 

Man$urah, however, soon lost its importance, and 
about 980 A.D. Multan was seized by the Karmathians 
who made it a seat of their own propaganda. 

1. Maqdisi, p. 749. 

2. Ibn Sa'd. VII. 2. p. 36. 

3. Iba Nadim (Cairo edition), p. 342. 

4 For a short account of the book refer to p. 8 of the present work. 

5. Sam'anf's Ansab, pp. 237, 313 b, 497 and 543, respectively. 
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Many names of the scholars and theologians that 
Sind produced after it was annexed by the Sultan of 
Delhi, have come down to us, among whom mention 
may be made here of a great saint Baha’ud-DIn Zakariyya 
of Multan(d. 661/1262) and of Abu Hanifah Sindhl who 
was a Q3di at Bhakkar during the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq and who was met by Ibn Battutah in 734/ 
1333.^ He was followed by many scholars such as Rahmat- 
uMh (d. 993/1585) Abu’t-Tayyib Sindh! who flourished 
in the tenth century of the Hijra, Shaykh Hamid b. ‘Abd 
Ullah (d. 1009/1600), Abu’l-Hasan b. '‘Abdu’l-HadI 
(d. 1138/1728), Mubammad Hayat Sindh! (d. 1163/ 
1753), Hajj! Hashim (d. 1174/1763) and Muhammad 
‘Abid Sindhl (1257/1841). All of them were authors 
and were well-versed in Hadlth and Fiqh, on which they 
wrote books, some of which have been mentioned in 
the present work. 

THE GHAZNAWIDS 388-582/998-1186) 

The ‘Arabs were followed by the Qbaznawids. 
Their great leader Mabmud was a champion of learning 
and culture and extended his patronage to some of the 
most distinguished scholars from remote Asiatic coun¬ 
tries who flocked to his Court. He was interested 
chiefly in Persian, but his knowledge of Arabic was by 
no means slight. He took a keen interest in the 
learned discussions of the scholars of the ShSfi‘1 and 
Hanaf! schools. Not only that, he wrote also a book 
on Fiqh entitled Al-Farid fi'l-furu* of which Hajj! 
Khalifah has made mention in commendable terms.^ It 
was during bis reign that Al-BIrun! came to India to 

1. Nuzhatu*l-Khawatir» p. 7. 

2. £^alifah under the title. 
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Study Hindu culture and learning and to collect mate¬ 
rial for his famous book, KiWbuH-Hind. This scholar 
dedicated his Qanun-i-Mas‘udi to Mahmud’s son, 
Mas‘ud. He also wrote Al-JamUhir fi'l-Jawahir and 
Al-Dastur for Sultan Maudud. It was Mas'ud who 
made Lahore the capital of the Qhaznawid dominions 
east of the Indus, and from that time this city has 
always been a seat of Islamic learning and has pro¬ 
duced many eminent scholars and authors, ghayyi 
Muhammad Isma‘Il (d. 448/1056), the first Muhaddith 
and Mufassir to enter India proper, settled at Lahore 
during the reign of this king.^ Mention may be made 
here of Mas‘ud b. Sa‘d b. Salman who was attached to 
the Court of Mas‘ud III. He was an eminent poet and 
composed verses in three languages: Arabic, Persian 
and Hindi. 

THE GHURIDS (582-602/1186-1206) 

A few names of Muslim scholars who flourished in 
India under this short-lived Qhurid dynasty have come 
down to us. The most important of them is Khwaiah 
Mu‘inu’d-Din Chishti (d. 634/1236) who is rightly re¬ 
garded as the greatest Muslim saint of India. He came 
to India in 556/1161 accompanied by his great disciple 
Qutbu’d-Din Bab^tiyar Kakl, and staying for some 
days at Lahore and for about five years at Multan, he 
finally settled at Ajmlr.^ He was residing there when 
Prithwl Rdj of Delhi and Ajmir was defeated and 
killed by Muhammad Qhuri in 588/1192. He was 
mainly responsible for the spread of Islam in Rajputana 
and after him, his disciples spread all over India, 

1* Tadhkirah, pp* 23 and 179. 

2. Sttb^ah, 26; Amir l&huiraw*! Preface to his Q]iurratu*UKamaL 
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Qutbu’d’DIn Ba]$;btiyar Kaki being deputed to go to 
Delhi. 

Another foreign scholar who might be said to have 
been connected in a way with India under the Qhurids 
was the great Muslim scholastic Imam Fai^ru’d-Din 
RSzi who was attached to the Qburid Court and was 
held in great esteem by both the Qburi brothers.^ But 
as the capital of the Qhurld House was Qhaznah and 
not Lahore, the Imam’s sojourn in India must have 
been short and occasional. 

THE SLAVE DYNASTY (602-689/1206-1290) 

Qutbu’d-DIn, the founder of this dynasty was the 
first Muslim king to make Delhi the capital of Muslim 
Government in India and so Delhi soon became another 
great centre of Islamic learning in this country. 

In the time of Iltutmish we find that several scho¬ 
lars sought refuge at Delhi after the sack of Bukhara 
by Chingiz Khan.^ During his reign an eminent 
Muhaddith and philologist named Hasan al-Sa^ani of 
Lahore was attached to his Court as ambassador of the 
‘Abbiside Caliph at Baghdad.^ 

By the time of Balban, Delhi had become such 
a large and important centre of learning and such a 
favourite resort of scholars as to merit the enthusiastic 
praises sung in its honoilf by Amir KhuSraw who 
compared the city very favourably with the educational 
centres of Central Asia.* Indped as the Mughals were 
still sacking the centres of culture in Central Asia and 

1. B*drini. Vol.1, p.53. 2. Firi^tah, Vol. I, p. ns. 

3. Refer to p. 291 of this work, 

4, Amir JUiusraw's poem, 
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Other countries, many of their princes and learned men 
sought shelter at Delhi at this time, and thus increased 
the output of its learning. Firisljtah says that Balban’s 
reign was ^ayru'l-a'sdr (the best period) in which 
flourished many scholars and saints of India. 

No Arabic works of Indian authors belonging to 
the Ghaznawid and Qhurid dynasties seem to have 
come down to us, but some of the books written by the 
scholars of this period are still extant. The most 
important author under the Slave Dynasty is the 
eminent traditionist and philologist, Hasan al-SaghanI 
of Lahore (d. 660/1252), already referred to. Several of 
his works have come down to us of which the *Ubdb 
and the Mashdriqu'l-anwdr are the most important. A 
book by Shaykh Jamal Hansawl (d 669/1260) who was 
one of the great Khalifahs of Shaykh Farldu’d-Dm 
^akarganj, is also extant. Muhammad b. Ismail who 
had migrated to Delhi from outside India wrote a 
book on Fiqh and that also exists, but all the works of 
Qadi Hamidu’d-Din of Nagor (d. 605/1208) who wrote 
several books seem to have perished. 

THE KHALJi DYNASTY (689-720/1290-1320) 

Sultan Jalalu’d-D!n, the founder of this dynasty 
was also a patron of men of letters, as we may gather 
from the long list of learned men who flourished in his 
reign, recorded by his contemporaries and the later 
authors like Badl’unl.^ 

Of his successor, ‘AlS’u’d-Dm, however, Diya’u’d- 
Din Barni tells us that ‘'he was an illiterate person 


1, Badfi’Unf. Vo]. I, p. 181. 
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and never associated with men of learning.” * Yet we 
find that scholars and theologians such as QadiDiya’u’d- 
Din Bayanawl, Zahlr>i-Lang and Qadi Mughithu’d- 
Din were attached to his Court. With the last men¬ 
tioned QadI, the Sultan had a long conversation which 
fortunately ended in a reward to the Qadi, contrary to 
his expectation of being put to death.^ On the autho¬ 
rity of ‘Abdu’l-Haqq^ it may be pointed out that not 
withstanding the illiteracy of ‘Ala’u’d-DIn and his want 
of kindness and sympathy towards the learned, his 
Court was a great resort for the most learned and erudite 
scholars. Firishtah says that in no other age was such 
a large number of men of letters and science to be seen 
in Delhi as during this leign'* and has given the names 
of forty-six scholars and learned men of this period. 
But we know little about their literary productions as 
no Arabic work of any of them has come down to us, 
Amir lOiusraw, the poet-laureate, used to compose 
poems in Arabic as well as in Persian. In his Vjdz-i- 
^usrawl he has given Arabic examples of his own 
composition, side by side with Persian, to illustrate all 
the rhetorical contrivances he invented. Of the learned 
men and scholars of this age, he has most highly praised 
§hihSbu’d-DIn Sadr-nashln for his learning and his 
mastery of the Arabic language, in which he used to 
compose elegant verses.’ Ni?:amu’d-D!n AuliyS’, one 
of the greatest saints and Siiins of his age, whose Arabic 
i^u{bah is still recited and admired in India, also 

1. Barni and Elliot. Ill, 138. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Elliot, Vl, 483. 

4. Firi^tah, I, 212, 213. 

5. Amir i^usraw, Ditd^ha-i-Ghurra$u'hKamUL 
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flourished at this time. And it was during this reign 
that the learned Muhaddith Shamsu’d Din came from 
Egypt to Multan to spread the studies of Hadlth in 
India. He brought with him about four hundred 
works on Hadith and intended to present a comment' 
ary of his own to Sultan ‘Ala’u’d*DIn; but he found 
on arrival that the Sultan did not say his prayers nor 
did he visit the Mosque on Fridays, and this so 
greatly disappointed him that he returned forthwith 
to Egypt. But before leaving, he wrote a long and 
interesting letter to the Sultan which is contained in 
the TUrlj^-l Firuz Shdhi of Diya Barnl. 

Before we leave the Khaljl Dynasty, a reference 
may be made to an Indian Muslim Siaykh Saflyyu’d- 
Dln Hindi (d. 715/1315) who, having received his early 
education in India, went in pursuit of higher studies 
to Yaman and Egypt. He soon acquired celebrity for 
his great knowledge of scholastic theology and juris- 
prudence, and became known as a great author. 

THE TUGHLAQ DYNASTY 
(720-815/1320-1414) 

' Sultan QbiySlthu’d-DIn, the founder of the Tu^laq 
Dynasty, had a great respect for religion and learned 
men, and it is recorded that on one occasion when a 
polemical discussion was being held in his presence on 
the subject of Santa" (Sufistic music) the leader of the 
controversy, Shaykh Niz5mu’d-DIn Auliya’, so skil¬ 
fully defended its lawfulness that the SultSn, ^ho had 
previously held SantU" to be unlawful, was converted - 
to the opposite opinion.^ 


1. Fir^tah, Vol, II, 744. 
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The next Sultan of this house, Muhammad b< 
Tughlaq was a versatile scholar and also a patron of 
learning. He deputed Mu‘inu’d.DIn ‘Imran! of Delhi, 
an eminent scholar and author of several works, to go 
to ShfrSz to induce Q§,d! ‘Adudu’d-Din !jl, the author 
of the Mawdqif, to come to Delhi; but when the report 
of his mission was brought to the notice of Abu Isbaq> 
the ruler of ShlrSz, he did not allow the Qad! to leave 
his home.^ Mubammad bin Tughlaq also ordered 
another noted theologian, Shamsu’d-DIn Yabya to 
proceed to Kashmir to spread Islam there, but due to 
sudden illness he could not undertake the mission.^ 

Yet, strangely enough, in spite of his being thus 
well disposed towards the learned, and himself a 
scholar, there was not the same concourse of the literati 
in Delhi under Muhammad Tughlaq as there had been 
in the time of the illiterate ‘Ala’u’d-DIn. We learn, 
in deed, from ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Haqq! that, after the reign . 
of the last-named monarch, the standard of wisdom 
and erudition began to sink to a lower level, and 
although SultEn Muhammad appreciated all kinds of 
learning, yet there was not such a number of learned 
men flourishing in bis time as during the reign of,that 
Khalil monarch.^ 

His successor FIrQz, besides being one of the most^ 
pious Muslim kings of India, was a great scholar and' 
patTon of learning. His reign produced many authors, 
most' of whom wrote books on Fiqh. Mention may be 
made here of such scholars as MaulSnd OwSjagi, tbd> 

teacher of Shihilbu’d-Din DaulatSbSdi, QadI Hamldu^d* 

. :‘ ’ * , . 

1. Ma'Sdir. I. 185. 2. Taihkirah, 86. 

S. Elliot. VI. 486. 
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Din of Delhi, the author of a commentary of the 
HidSyah, Husamu’d-DIn Dihlawi, the author of the 
Bihdru'z-zSl^iraht Ahmad Thanesarl, an Arabic poet 
whose Qasldatu'UdSliyyah is admired for its beauty 
and elegance, and ‘Abdu’l-Muqtadir, who also used to 
compose verses in Arabic of which al-Qasldatu’llami- 
yyah, composed in reply to the Lamiyyatul-'AJam is a 
masterpiece. 

Another patron of learning, attached to the Court 
of Firuz was Tatar Khan, under whose patronage a 
compendium of Fiqh, entitled al-FatUwd al-TStdr lOfRni- 
yyah was composed by the eminent scholar ‘Alim b. 
‘Ata’ Andapathl. Nor must we forget that Majdu’d- 
Din Firflzabadl, the author of the well-known lexicon, 
al-Qamus, visited India during the reign of this Sultan. 

While speaking of the scholars and authors of the 
Tughlaq period, mention may be made of ‘Umar b. 
Ishaq al-Hindi, who having studied under eminent 
theologians of Delhi, such as Wajihu’d-DIn DihlawT, 
Shamsu’d-Din lOiatIb Dihlawi, etc., went for further 
studies to Egypt where he rose so high as an erudite 
scholar that he was appointed to the post of Q7i4l al- 
He was the author of several works. 

It may be pointed out that besides Sind, Multan, 
Lahore and Delhi, Kazimir had also become a seat of 
Muslim learning by this time. A short account of the 
Muslim scholars of Ka^mir will be given later on. 

THE SAYYID DYNASTY 
(817-855/1414-1451) 

This dynasty was very short-lived; the last king 
having retired from Delhi, power was assumed by BablQl 
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LtidI, the founder of the new dynasty.. The last repre-, 
sentative of the Sayyid Dynasty lived at Bada’un for 
thirty years, thus causing the town to rise into promi¬ 
nence as a new centre of Muslim learning. 

THE LOdT dynasty 
(855-930/1451-1526) 

BahlQl LGdI, the founder of the new dynasty, gave.i 
a great impetus to Muslim scholarship during his reign. 
But under his son Sikandar, the most remarkable ruler 
of the dynasty, Agra became the capital of the Empire 
and made such rapid progress that it soon became a 
rival of Delhi. It attracted men of letters and arts. 
This king was so fond of learning that he himself often 
used to attend the lectures of the learned ‘Abd Ullab 
TulanbI, an eminent scholar of high philosophical 
attainments, taking his seat unobtrusively so that his 
class might not be disturbed.’ 

This *Abd UllGh originally belonged to the district 
of Multan, but attracted by the royal patronage, he: 
went to the Court of Delhi, where he considerably 
raised the standard of philosophical studies which, like 
that of scholastic theology, had formerly been very low. 
A work of his on logic has come down to us. 

Sikandar also attracted to his Court at Agra the 
eminent Mu^addiQt Rafi*u*d-)DIn ShirSzf, a pupil of 
Muhaqqiq Jal|Iu*d-Diii DawwSni in philosophy and a i 
pupil of the great traditionist SakhGwI in Hadlfh. Before 
his arrival in India dnty^ Fiqh was studied in this 
country; but it was he who ^eatly encouraged the study 

1 . 
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o^ Ifadlth' His pupil Abu’l-Fatlj of Thanesar, who was 
one of the teachers of *Abdu’l-Qadir Badt’unI was also, 
well-versed io this branch of Islamic learning.’ Among, 
other authors who flourished during the reign of this 
dynasty mention may be made of Abu’l-Fada’il Sa'du’d-,* 
Din of Delhi who wrote books on Fiqh. ; 

It may be pointed out here that the LQdi Dynasty 
was not the only Muslim ruling house in India in the 
14th and ISth centuries. The Muslim India was then 
divided into several kingdoms, most of them patronised’ 
Islamic learning and produced some Arabic scholars 
and writers. For a survey of Arabic scholarship and 
authorship, we have to refer to those kingdoms one 
by one. ’ 

THE PROVINCIAL DYNASTIES OF INDIA 

Stanley Lane-Poole says in his Mohammadan 
Dynasties that “the Empire of Muhammad b. Tu^laq 
included the whole of Hindustan, together with Telin- . 
gana and other districts in the Deccan. Before his . 
death the more distant provinces began to grow into 
independence, and soon after the beginning of the 15th 
century the greater part of his dominions was in the 
hands of seven provincial Mohammadan dynasties, be¬ 
sides the Hindu Rajas.”* Now we take them up orte 
by one. i > ss 

' - ' i ! 

TH]E GOVERNORS AND KINGS OF BENGAL ' 

.. . (599-984/1202-15<76) 

Bengal being much more rerhote from Arabia than! ‘ 

’ , I' * - 

129. 

2. Mohammadan DynastUs, p. 304. 
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any other part of India, it is but natural that thi^ 
province should have produced fewer Arabic authors of 
eminence. Moreover, its Muslim rulers took up the 
cause of the vernacular from the very beginning and' 
so the Muslim authors of Bengal generally adopted 
Persian and Bengali as the vehicle of their thought 
and the medium of their composition. In this land 
Lakbnauti and Mur^idab§.d were the chief centres 
of Islamic studies. In later times Buhar, a village in 
the district of Burdwan, also rose in prominence as a 
Muslim educational centre, where the intellectual 
magnet of Lucknow, ‘Abdu’l-‘A1T, better known as 
Bahru’Pulum (the ocean of learning) and his pupils 
lectured for some time. 

The Governors and Kings of Bengal exercised 
their sway over Bihar also. No works of its early 
Arabic writers have come down to us; but we have 
records of several authors of Bihar who flourished 
during the Mu^al period. A reference will be made 
to some of them at the proper place. 

SHARQl KINGDOM OF JAUNPUR 
(796.905/1394-1500) 

The Sharql Dynasty, though shorty-lived, patronised 
learning and education to such a degree that Jaunpur. 
continued to be a great seat of Islamic studies long; 
after the kingdom had been overthrown by the Imperial 
Dynasty. Sh9h-<Jah3n used to call it'"Shiffiz-i^Hinid”; 
One zealous king of this house, Ibrfihim Sharqi, was a 
great patron of learning and was very fond of the com¬ 
pany of learned men. The following anecdote, given 
by Firishtah,^ illustrates the high estebip ih whluH he 

1. FiriiSitah, il. 3SS. ' 
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held scholars and men of letters. Qadi Shihabu'd*Dm 
Daulat^bSdi, an eminent scholar and author of the age, 
once fell seriously ill, and the king went to see him. 
While sitting by the bed of the patient, he asked for a 
glass of water, and when it was handed over to him, 
he passed it three times around the learned invalid’s 
head and then drank it, praying thus; “O God ! let me 
endure all the troubles that my Qadi is destined to 
meet, and restore him to health.*’ This scholar, besides 
being a good theologian and jurist, was also a great 
grammarian and philologist and has left several works. 
Another author of this period is Ilah-d3d JaunpQri. 
But perhaps the most famous scholar that Jaunpur has 
produced was Muhammad Jaunpurl (d. 910/1505) who, 
having claimed to be Mahdiyy-i-mau‘ud (the promised 
Mahdi) founded a new sect in IslSm, the adherents of 
which are still found in Jaipur state and the Deccan. 

During the Mughal period, many scholars and 
writers arose from Jaunpur, such as ‘Abdu’l-Awwal 
(d. 968), Mulla Mahmud (d. 1062/1651) who was a great 
philosopher, ‘Abdu’r-Ra.^id (d. 1083/1672), Mulla 
Jiwan (d. 1130/1718), etc. All of them have left good 
works. Amongst those scholars who shared jointly the 
composition of the Fat3wS-i-*Alamgirl, we find some 
learned men of Jaunpur also such as Mull3 HSmid, 
Mu|iammad Husayn, Jalalu’d-DIn, etc. 

' The remnants of the past literary glory of this city 
arh still to be found in the neighbouring towns. Chir- 
ySkot and A‘?amgarb, for instance, are still noted 
fof learning While the former has produced several 
sclioiars such as QSdi *At3* Rasfil, QSdi ‘All Akbar, 
Muhammad Farfiq and ‘io^yat Rasfil, the latter has 
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rBOBOtly^ecome a prominent centre of Islamic studies 
in. India,.through the efforts of the lateMauianSShibll, 
ope^ of.,the greatest scholars of modern India who 
established, here an academy called DSru’l>Mu$annifid 
(hotpe of authors) to which scholars resort from all 
parts of India. 

THE KINGDOM OF MALWA 
(804-93 7/1401-1530) 

The kings of Malwa were great patrons of learning, 
especially Sultan Mahmud who extended his patronage 
to scholars and learned men in his dominion. Among 
the men of letters belonging to Malwa mention may be 
made here of one Shah Ahmad Shar‘I Cbandairl(d 928/ 
1521) who was both a Sufi and a scholar. The two 
couplets which he composed in Arabic in reply to the 
two, versified by the great Zamakhshari, the author of 
the Kashshaf come down to us.‘ 

THE KINGDOM OF GUJARAT 
(799-980/1396-1572) 

I .^htnad Shah I founded the city of Ahmadabad 
wbh;h soon became the capital of the kingdom and rose 
into .prominence as a seat of learning where a large 
nupih^f 9^ literati and doctors of law were attracted 
by the generosity of the rulers. Before this kingdoim: 
was. founded, pilgrims to the Hijaz generally tr|avalled 
ov^ift^nd' in preference to usirjg the sea route, but ;when, 




top rulers, ot Gujarat grew more .powpi;fpl, aad tbeif 
sWiy extended h? tb the coa^t, thpy ojrgf^ised tj)? spa 
tram^hh^ thej^eby greatly facilitated the pilgrimage af^d, 
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attracted many Arab scholars to Ahmadabad and the 
Deccan States. Hence the growth of AhmadabM as 
an important seat of Islamic learning. 

During the reign of Ahmad ghah I, Nuru’d-Din 
ShirazI, a pupil of Sayyid Sharif ‘All b. Mut^ammad 
and a Muhaddith, migrated from Persia to Al;tmadabad. 
Another scholar who came to Gujarat was Wajlhu’d- 
Dln Muhammad Malik! upon whom the king conferred 
the title of Maliku'l-Muhaddithin (the kingof tradition- 
ists). Both of them gave a great impetus to the study 
of Hadlth among the Muslims of Gujarat. Mention 
may be made here of a third foreign scholar, Ibnu’d- 
DamSmlnl, a native of Egypt, who came to India and 
composed some works for Al^mad Shah I. 

Due to the facilities of communication between 
Arabia and Gujarat, the latter produced, during this 
period, many Arabic authors of repute, such as ‘Ali 
b. A^mad Maha’imI (d. 835/1432) who wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an and a book on Fiqh\ Qadi 
Chakan (d. 920/1514) who composed a compendium 
on Fiqh\ Mul^ammadb. Tahir of Pattan (d. 986/1578) 
the author of an important dictionary of Hadlfh, etc. 
There was an author attached to the court of this king¬ 
dom who deserves special menion. He is ‘Abd Ullah 
Mul;tammad b. Siraju’d-Din ‘Umar al-Nahrwali al- 
Ulu^khSni, called Hajji Dabir (d. after 1020/1611) 
and wrote the history of Gujarat which has been edited 
in three volumes by Sir Denison Ross, who has added 
a valuable introduction to it. 

AtmadSbSd continued to produce Arabic authors 
long after the kingdom bad been annexed by the 
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Murals. Among such authors, we may make mention 
of §haykh Wajihu’d-Din (d. 998/1589), Sayyid Sib^at 
Ullah BarujI, ‘Abdu’l-Qadir al-‘Aydarus (d. 1038/1628) 
and Nuru’d-Dm Gujarati (d. 1155/1742). All of them 
have left several works. 

THL KINGDOM OF KHANDISH 
(801-1008/1399-1599) 

Burhanpur, the capital of this kingdom was not 
behind in literary advancement and produced such 
scholars as ‘All Muttaqi (d. 975/1567), the author of 
Kanzu'l‘*Ummdl, Shah Fadl Ullah known as Na’ib-i- 
Rasul Ullah (d. 1005/1596) and Qadi Na§iru’d-Din (d. 
1031/1621), whose son Shaykh Nizam Burhanpuri was 
an eminent jurist under whose supervision the Fatdw3~ 
i-Alamglrl was compiled by the order of Aurangzib. 

THE BAHMANi KINGDOM 
(748-933/1347-1526) 

Many scholars and theologians were attached to 
the court of this dynasty. Amongst them M ulla ‘ AbduT- 
Qbanl Sadr and Najmu’d-DIn Mufti may be men¬ 
tioned here;' but the author whose Arabic works have 
come down to us is the well-known Saint of the Deccan 
Sayyid Muhammad known as Gisti-Daraz, a disciple of 
Na$iru’d-Din Mahmud Chira^-i-Dihli. He was held in, 
great esteem and reverance by Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
As for sometime the Bahmanids* sway extended to the 
Arabian sea, the Arab scholars of SQrat and MahE’im 
enjoyed the patronage of this dynasty. 


1. Firi§htah, see the account of A^mad glifih Bahmaaf. 
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THE FIVE DECCAN DYNASTIES 

The decline of the Bahman! kingdom was followed 
by the rise of five Deccan kingdoms of which three— 
the ‘Adil Shahl House of BIjapur, the Qutb §hahi House 
of Golkanda and the NizSm Shahi House of A^imad* 
nagar—are worthy of mention. 

( i ) THE Adil shAhi kingdom of bTjApur 

(895-1097/1489-1686) 

This House was noted for its patronage of learning 
and possessed a magnificent library containing a valu¬ 
able collection of manuscripts, some of which are now 
in the India Office Library, London.* BIjapur also 
attracted scholars from Arabia. Among them mention 
may be made of one Hasan b. ‘All Shadqam (d. 1046/ 
1636) who was an Arab and in his youth he came to 
India and attached himself to this Court. He was an 
author and a poet. Another scholar worthy of note is 
Zaynu’d-Din al-Ma‘bari who dedicated his Tuhfatu’l- 
Mujahidln to ‘All ‘Adil Shah. 

(fi) QUTB SHAHI kingdom OF GOLKANDA 
(918-1098/1512-1687) 

Some of the kings of this line also attracted to their 
courts several scholars from Arabia, amongst whom 
was the father of Ibn Ma‘§um, the author of the 
Suldfatu'l-^asr and of several other works. It was in 
fact due to the generosity of this house that Ibn Ma‘$um 
himself came to India from Arabia. He has given a 
vivid account of his voyage in a book which has come 
down to us. 

. f 

1. Loth. Cat. of Arabic MSS. in the India Office Library (Preface). 
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(Hi) THE NIZAM §HAHI KINGDOM OF AHMAD- 
NAGAR (896-1004/1490-1595) 

This House likewise attracted some Arabian scho¬ 
lars who dedicated their works to its rulers. Ahmad- 
nagar also produced some learned men. Amongst them 
mention may be made of Mulls. ‘Abdu’n-Nabi who is 
tl^e author of several works. 

In this connection it should be noted that southern 
India, on account of its geographical position and of the 
literary zeal of its rival kingdoms, had great opportunity 
for attracting to itself scholars from Arabia, and just 
as the Mu^al courts had attached to them many poets 
and scholars of Persia, so the courts of the Deccan 
kingdoms extended their patronage to the poets and 
scholars of Arabia. 

KASHMIR 

It was Sbah Mirzl b. Tahir of IGiurasan who in¬ 
troduced Islam into Kashmir in the 14th century. He 
came to Kashmir in 715/1315 and entered the service of 
the then ruling Hindu Prince. He soon became so 
popular and influential that he not only rose to the 
highest position in the state, but also got hold of the 
royal throne. His grandson Sultan Sikandar was one 
of fhe most powerful kings of KasJjmlr. His son, Sultan 
Zaynu’l-‘Abidin (827-877/1423-1472) ruled the country' 
gloriously for more than fifty years. He founded 
towns and built bridges and forts. He also enlarged 
ahd beautified the city of Srinagar, vyhich was his 
capital. This country continued to be ruled by his 
descendants and successors until it was conquered by 
Akbar the Great, in 995/1586. 
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The first scholar and author of Kashmir who is 
worthy of notice is Amir Kabir Sayyid ‘Ali (d. 786/ 
1384), who, originally a resident of Hamadan, migrat* 
ed to Ka^mir and settled there. He composed several 
works in Arabic, some of which have come down to 
us. His son, Sayyid Muhammad was also an author. 
Amongst the authors next to them, mention may be 
made of Radi al-Dm (d. 960/1553), Mulla Firuz (973/ 
1565) and Muhammad Ya'qub who is reported to have 
met Ibn Hajar and to have received from him permis¬ 
sion to narrate Hadlth} He wrote several works in 
Arabic, but unfortunately none of them seems to have 
come to us. His two pupils, Owajah Zaynu’d-Din 
*Ali and Mulla Shangraf were also scholars and are 
also said to have met the above mentioned Ibn Hajar. 
Later on, this country produced many authors such as 
Mulla Amin (1109/1697), Mulla Muhammad Mubsin 
(1119/1707) and Nur Muhammad Baba (1195/1780). 
One Qadi Haydar Kashmiri joined the army of 
Aurangzib who first appointed him a tutor to some of 
his sons and then a Qadi at Delhi. The emperor was 
so impressed by bis scholarship and sense of justice 
that he conferred upon him the title of Qadi Khan. 

THE MUGHAL DYNASTY: FIRST TWO 
EMPERORS (932-946/1525-1539) 

Both BSbur and Humiyun were patrons of learn¬ 
ing. Many scholars, Indian as well as foreign, were 
attached to their courts. The Tabaq3t-i-Shdhjah3ni 

I If the dates of his birth and death as given in the Taihkirah-i-Ulamd* 
978/1570 and 1003/1594, respectively, are correct, he could have met neither 
Ibn Hajar ^Asqalsni (d. 853/1448) nor Ibn Hajar al-Haythami (d. 978/1565). 
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contains a list of those saints and learned men who 
flourished in their times but so far as is known to the 
present author their Arabic works have become scarce. 

THE AFGHAN DYNASTY 
(946-962/1525-1555) 

Shir Shah Surl and his son Salim Shah both were 
interested in Islamic learning and education and patro¬ 
nized men of letters, amongst whom mention may be 
made of Shaykh Budh or Budhdhan of Bihar whom 
Shir Shah held in great esteem. He wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the IrshM fi'n-Nahw of Shihabu’d-DIn Daulat- 
abadi. During Shir Shah’s time, Narnaul, a town in 
the Eastern Rajputana, further rose into prominence as 
a seat of Islamic learning. Mention may be made of 
‘Abd Ullah Sultanpurl who was a favourite of Salim 
Shah. This scholar was afterwards attached to the 
Court of Humayun and then to that of Akbar. He 
received the title of Shaykhu’l-Islam and Makhdumu’l- 
Mulk from Humayun. He was an author of some 
books. 

THE MUGHAL DYNASTY (AGAIN) 
(962-1275/1555-1857) 

It may be observed here that the literary activities 
in Arabic increased in quality as well a quantity with 
each succeeding period of history. Thus under the 
Mughal dynasty which represents the last epoch of 
Muslim rule in this country we find a larger number of 
Arabic authors than under any other dynasty which 
had ruled India. Some of the authors of this period 
have acquired name and fame even outside India and 
their works are greatly appreciated in Arabia, Egypt 
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and Turkey. Amongst such authors mention may be 
made here ofFaydl, ‘Abdu’l-Haqq of Delhi, ‘Abdu’l- 
Hakim of Siyalkot, Shah Wall Ullah of Delhi, Qbulam 
‘All Azad of Bilgram and Muhibb Ullah of Bih^r. 

After this general remark about the Mughal 
dynasty as a whole, we may take up the reigns of the 
important emperors of the House. 

About Akbar there is a controversy as to whether 
he was literate or not; there is no doubt, however, that 
he was ignorant of Arabic. Yet he was certainly one 
of the greatest patrons of learning in India, and a large 
number of scholars, well versed in various arts and 
sciences, were attached to his magnificent Court. The 
A'in-i-Akbari, the Muntal^ab at-TawSrl^ and the 
Tabaqat-i-Sh3hjahUnl all contain lists of the saints and 
learned men of his reign. Faydi, the poet laureate, 
had a wonderful mastery over the Arabic language, as 
is proved by his works, such as the Sawa{i*u*l-Ilh3m 
and Maw3rid al-Kilam, written throughout without the 
use of dotted letters. NGr Ullah Shustari was an 
eminent scholar of the ShTite school and the author of 
several works. During Akbar’s reign Mir Kalan, the 
traditionist, came to India from Herat. Akbar put him 
in charge of the education of his son Salim. 

Jahangir, unlike his father, was well educated and 
also extended his patronage to scholars and learned men. 
The IqbSl Namah and Tabaqdt-i-Shahjahanl contain 
lists of the literati of his reign. Here special mention 
may be made of ‘Abdu’l-Haqq of Delhi who is credited 
with having encouraged the study of Hadlth among 
Indian Muslims and of ghaykh Abmad Sarhindi who 
is rightly called mujaddid-i-alf-i-th3ni as he infused 
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a new life into the Muslims of the second millennium 
and successfully counteracted the heretic activities of 
Akbar the Great. 

But ghahjiihan was even more learned than his 
father, besides being of a religious turn of mind. He 
therefore gave a great impetus and encouragement to 
orthodox learning, and many scholars and learned men 
flourished during his long and prosperous reign, of 
whom Mahmud Jaunpur!, Nur al-Haqq, ‘Abd al-HakIm 
Siyalk&tl, ‘Abd al-Ra^Id, *Abd al-BSqi and Mu^ibb 
Ullah of AllahabSd are the most famous. All of them 
are authors of several books. 

‘Alamgir was still a greater scholar and more pious 
and religious. He earnestly promoted the education 
of Muslims and the diffusion of Islamic learning 
throughout his empire. 

Besides, he appointed a committee of learned 
theologians under the leadership of ^aykh Nii^am, to 
compose a compendium on the HanafI Fiqh and spent 
an enormous amount of money on this enterprise. This 
work is the Fatawa~i-^Alamglrl, better known outside 
India as al FatdwS at-Hindiyyah. Some of the scholars' 
who flourished in his reign are Mulla Jiwan, Mu|]tibb 
Ullah Biharl, Mir Zabid, and Qutb al-DIn Sihalwi, 
all of whom have several works to their credit. 

With the death of ‘Alamgir, the power and glory 
of the Mu^al Empire began to decline. Bahadur ^3h 
was fond of the compay of learned men, but Mu^am* 
mad Sh3h indulged shamefully in debauchery and 
luxury, and the succeeding kings had no power. But 
it is curious to note that in spite of the rapid decay of 
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the Mu^al power after the death of ‘Alamgir and not¬ 
withstanding the lack of peace and order in the country, 
this period produced a large number of eminent 
scholars, amongst whom we may mention specially, 
‘Abd al-Jalil BilgramI, Qhulam ‘Ali Azad, Sayyid 
Dildar ‘All, ShI‘I Mujtahid, Sal3m Ullah Mubaddith, 
Shah Wall Ullah, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, ‘Abd al-‘Ali 
Bahru’l-‘ulum, Fadl Imim, Fadl Haqq Khavrabadl, 
Turab ‘All, Muhammad Hasan, Muhammad Mubin, 
Thana’ Ullah Panipati, Hamd Ullah, and Ahmad ‘Ali 
of Sandila. 

Arabic authorship continued unabated in India 
even after the final fall of the Mughal Dynasty in 1857. 
Although, the present work is not concerned with the 
literary activities of the subsequent period, it will not 
be out of place here, if special mention be made of 
authors like ‘Abdu’l-Hayy Firangi Mahalli and Nawwab 
Siddiq Hasan of Bhopal who have left a large number 
of Arabic works. 

It may be pointed here that during the Mughal 
period also there arose several new seats of Islamic 
learning such as Siyalkot, Lucknow, Guparaa’u, Khavr- 
abad, Ramptir, etc. 

From all that has been said above about the 
literary activities of the Mughal period, it may be 
concluded that it was the golden age of Muslim India, 
also from the point of view of the development and 
importance of Arabic authorship. 

In the end it may be noted that the East India 
Company also contributed a great deal to the cause of 
Muslim learning in India by the establishment of the 
famous Madrasah at Calcutta. 
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a new life into the Muslims of the second millennium 
and successfully counteracted the heretic activities of 
Akbar the Great. 

But Shahjahan was even more learned than his 
father, besides being of a religious turn of mind. He 
therefore gave a great impetus and encouragement to 
orthodox learning, and many scholars and learned men 
flourished during his long and prosperous reign, of 
whom Mat^mud Jaunpurf, Nur al-Haqq, ‘Abd al-Haklm 
SiyalkutI, ‘Abd a 1-Rashid, ‘Abd al-BSq! and Muljibb 
Uliah of Allahabad are the most famous. All of them 
are authors of several books. 

‘Alamgir was still a greater scholar and more pious 
and religious. He earnestly promoted the education 
of Muslims and the diffusion of Islamic learning 
throughout his empire. 

Besides, he appointed a committee of learned 
theologians under the leadership of Shaykh Ni^Sm, to 
compose a compendium on the HanafI Fiqh and spent 
an enormous amount of money on this enterprise. This 
work is the Fat3wa<-i-*AlamglrI, better known outside 
India as al Fatawd al-Hindlyyah. Some of the scholars' 
who flourished in his reign are Mulla Jlwan, Muhibb 
Uilah Biharl, Mir Zahid, and Qutb al-DIn SlhSlwi, 
all of whom have several works to their credit. 

With the death of ‘Alamgir, the power and glory 
of the Mu^al Empire began to decline. Bahadur ShSh 
was fond of the compay of learned men, but Mu];^am- 
mad SflSh indulged shamefully in debauchery and 
luxury, and the succeeding kings had no power. But 
it is curious to note that in spite of the rapid decay of 
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the Mughal power after the death of ‘Alamgir and not¬ 
withstanding the lack of peace and order in the country, 
this period produced a large number of eminent 
scholars, amongst whom we may mention specially, 
‘Abd al-Jalil BilgramI, Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Sayyid 
Dildar ‘All, Shl‘i Mujtahid, SalSm Ullah Muhaddilh, 
Shah Wall Ullah, Shah ‘Abd al-*Aziz, ‘Abd al-'AlI 
Bahru’l-’ulum, Fadl Imam, Fadl Haqq Khavrabadl. 
Turab ‘All, Muhammad Hasan, Muhammad Mubin, 
Thana’ Ullah Panipati, Hamd Ullah, and Ahmad ‘All 
of Sandila. 

Arabic authorship continued unabated in India 
even after the final fall of the Mughal Dynasty in 1857. 
Although, the present work is not concerned with the 
literary activities of the subsequent period, it will not 
be out of place here, if special mention be made of 
authors like ‘Abdu’l-Hayy Firangl Mahalli and NawwSb 
Siddlq Hasan of Bhopal who have left a large number 
of Arabic works. 

It may be pointed here that during the Mughal 
period also there arose several new seats of Islamic 
learning such as Siyalkot, Lucknow, Gupama’u, Khavr- 
§bad, Rampfir, etc. 

From all that has been said above about the 
literary activities of the Mughal period, it may be 
concluded that it was the golden age of Muslim India, 
also from the point of view of the development and 
importance of Arabic authorship. 

In the end it may be noted that the East India 
Company also contributed a great deal to the cause of 
Muslim learning in India by the establishment of the 
famous Madrasah at Calcutta. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA TO ARABIC 
LITERATURE DURING THE 
PRE-GHAZNAWID PERIOD 

The most important contribution of India to 
Arabic literature undoubtedly begins with the Ghazna- 
wid period, the tenth century A.D.; but she also cer¬ 
tainly made some contributions to Arabic, in respect 
of vocabulary and otherwise, from a much earlier 
period. However insignificant they may be, they de¬ 
serve notice. But before enumerating them, some 
account may be given of the relations between India 
and Arabia during the pre-Qhaznawid period. 

LEGENDARY RELATION 

Legend speaks of relations between these two 
countries, before the dawn of history. In the Hadlfh 
literature there are many traditions which refer to the 
legend that Adam, the father of mankind, being driven 
out of Paradise, alighted on the peak, called after him, 
of a mountain in Ceylon.^ When his repentance was 
accepted by God, he was brought to ‘Arafat near 
Mecca where he met Eve who had been thrown down 
at Jiddah. These traditions are not only found in the 
religious literature of Islam but also in works of 
history and geography. For example, we find this 
legend in the works of Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889), 

1. Tabari, T*arikh, I, 119 and following pages and Tabari, Tafsir, 
Commentary on verse, I. 28. 

1 
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MaqdisI (d. 375/985) and Yaqut-al-Hamawi (d. 626/ 
1228).’ 

In the legend there is a controversy about the 
place of the death of Adam. According to one or two 
traditions he is said to have died in Ceylon.^ 

He is also said to have made many pilgrimages, 
not less than forty, to Mecca, going back to Ceylon 
every time.^ 

It is also asserted that the Black Stone of the 
Ka*bah, in the form of a brilliant ruby, fell from Para¬ 
dise along with Adam and was carried to Mecca when 
he was ordered by God to build the Ka'bah.* 

The story of Habll and Qabil is said to have taken 
place in India according to one tradition.^ 

According to this legend, Arabia and India have 
had intercourse with each other from the very begin¬ 
ning of human life on the earth. 

RELATIONS OF HISTORICAL TRUTH 

Though political relations between India and 
Arabia were first established as late as the seventh 
century after Christ, yet these two countries, entirely 
different from each other in race and language, had 
been connected through trade from so early a time as 
the commencement of the seventh century before 
Christ, or perhaps even from pre-historic times.® 

1. Ibn Qutaybah. Ma'Urif (Gottingen), p. 9, Maqdisi, Ahsan al-Taqastm, 
p, 13 and Yaqiit's Mu'jam, V. 74. 

2. GhulStn *Ali Az&d, Subhat al-Marjan (Bombay), 

Ist Section. 

3. Ibid. 4. Ibid, 5. Ibid. 

6. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, first 
chapter. 
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Two of the three routes by which trade was carried 
in ancient times between India and the West, passed 
through Arabia. The first route ran from the mouth 
of the Indus and up to the Euphrates, at the point where 
the road branches off to Antioch and the Levantine 
ports. This route attained high importance during 
the golden days of the Babylonian Empire, with the 
decay of which it fell into oblivion. 

The second route, more important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to that of Yaman and 
Hadramawt and from there, passing along the Red Sea 
coast, to Syria and thence to Europe, either directly 
from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and Alexandria. This 
route was of great importance and the prosperity of 
south-west Arabia in ancient times was largely due to 
it, and it formed a highway of commercial traffic until 
the Ptolemies established an overland route from 
India to Alexandria.^ 

This route, passing from Yaman to Syria through 
the Hijaz, has been referred to in the Qur’an as 
Imam Mubin (A Manifest Road).^ This Imam Mubin 
has been generally taken by the commentators to be 
the road passing from Yaman to Syria. Another 
Qur’anic verse, referring to the commercial caravans of 
Saba, throws some light on the prosperity of this route. 
This verse (xxxiv, 18) is as follows : 

And We made continuous towns between 
them (the people of Saba) and the towns which 
We had blessed—(the Syrian towns)—and 


1. Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th edn.), Vol. II, p. 264., 

2. Qur'an, xv, 79. 
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We apportioned the journey therein. Travel 
through them nights and days. 

In this verse, the phrase Qur^ ZShirah has been 
explained by Tabari to mean QurS Mutaw3silah (conti¬ 
nuous towns), that is to say, towns lying close to one 
another.* In the Qur’an there is another reference, 
though indirect, to this commerce carried by the 
Quraysh. In verse cvi, 1, uttiU 

the summer and winter journeys mean those made by 
the Quraysh on the highway called Imam Muhin? 

It is certain that Ceylon was early known to the 
Arabs on account of its pearl fisheries and trade in 
precious stones, and Arab merchants had formed 
commercial establishments three centuries before the 
rise of Islam.^ When and how the Muslims reached 
the island is unknown. From Baladhuri it appears 
that some Muslim merchants had been there long be¬ 
fore the attack on Sind by Muhammad b. Qasim. The 
cause of this attack has been stated by Baladhuri to 
have been vengeance for the plunder, by some pirates 
of Debul, of vessels which the ruler of Ceylon had des¬ 
patched, filled with Muslim orphans.^ 

As to the political connection of India with 
Arabia, it is sufficient here to point out that the first 
invasion of the Indian coast by the Arabs was at so 
early a date as the reign of the second Caliph (13-23/ 
634-644). But the Arab inroads did not penetrate far 
until 710 A.D., when Multan with the country of Sind 

1. Jabati. Tafsir, Part 22nd, p. S8. 

2. Ibid., Fart SOtb, p. 1»7. 

S. Bncyeloptudia of I Mm, I, 888. 

4. Balldhurli BuldUn, 485. 
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fell before Muliammad b. Qisim during the reign of 
Walid (86-96/705-715). 

CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA TO ARABIC LITERATURE 

After the above account of the relations between 
India and Arabia before the Qbaznawid period, it will 
be easy to make a survey of the contribution of India 
to Arabic literature during this period. 

(1) To begin with, the legend of Adam’s alighting 
on the mountain of Sarandlp may be said to be, in a 
way, a contribution of India to Arabic literature. When 
Ceylon was for the first time visited by the Muslims, 
they, having heard the local traditions about the 
depression in the peak, might have remoulded them to 
suit their own faith. 

(2) The commercial intercourse between these two 
countries introduced many Indian words into the 
Arabic language. The merchandise imported from 
India into Arabia consisted of perfumes, spices, cloths, 
etc. Arabs naturally borrowed words for these articles 
from Indian languages. Thus, words such as sandal^ 
misk (musk), kaftir (camphor), qaranful (cloves), filfil 
(pepper), hail (cardamom), zanjabll (ginger), jS'ifal 
(nutmeg), n^rjil (cocoanut), mawz (banana), limun 
(lemon), fanbiil (betel), etc., are Arabicised forms of the 
Indian words. In some cases the word Hindi was added 
to the words which already existed in Arabic, e.g., *ud 
Hindi, gust Hindi, tamr Hindi, etc. The last word has 
become ‘tamarind’ in English. 

Indian cloths also used to go to Yaman and thence 
to the Hijaz. The Arabic words (muslin), ^it 
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(calico) and fntah (striped cloth), come under this 
category,^ 

Arabian navigation to the Indian coast induced 
half a dozen words of Indian origin into Arabic travels 
and geographical works, e.g., the word barijah (plu. 
bawSrij), meaning ‘pirates’, is the Arabicised form of 
the Indian word beta, and the word dawnlj (plu. dawSnlj), 
meaning ‘small boat’, owes its origin to the Indian 
word dongl? 

Jurji Zaydan, the well-known modern Arabic 
scholar of Egypt, says that the words subh (dawn), ^aw’ 
(light) and bahS' (light), seem to be of Sanskrit origin, 
as these words are not found in the sister languages 
of Arabic ^ 

The word {ubd that occurs in the Qur’an is said by 
some Arabic scholars to be the name of a paradise, in 
some Indian language.^ 

An Indian word was very much valued in Arabia; 
the Arabs called it muhamad, Hindi and Hindawdnl, 
which words frequently occur in Arabic literature. The 
very word Hindi has fascinated Arabs a good deal. 
They have used it as a lovely name for their women. 

(3) Another debt which Arabic literature owes to 

1. (i) Taj a^Arus, tinder the word fp^ah 

(ii) Muhiammad Sulayman, Ar4 aUQjur'an II, Chapter on 

Arabic Language.* 

2. For the word barijah see Al-Birtini, Kitah al-Hind, p. 102 and the 
•Aja^ib aUHind, ed. Paris, p. 114. 

For the next word see Yaqtlt al-Hamawi's Mu*Jam aUBuldan, under tbe 
word^nyg, Vol. VII, (taken from Sayyid Muhammad Sulayman’s Arab-o-Htnd 
k§ Ta*alluqSt» p. 63, where the remaining four words are a^so mentioned). 

8. His Addb aUlughat aU*Arahiyyah» Vol. I, 41. 

4, QjdmXis and Taj al-*Artis, under the word tUbS 
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India is the introduction of her numerals into Arabic, 
in which language they are still called al Ruqum al- 
Hindiyyah. In Arabic writing letters only were used 
in place of numerals up to the eighth century A.D., when 
this Indian system passed to the Arabians, probably 
along with the astronomical tables, brought to Baghdad 
by an Indian ambassador in 773 A.D. The system 
was explained in Arabic in the early parts of the 
ninth century by the famous scholar Muhammad b. 
Musa al-Khwarizmi and from that time it continued, 
though at first slowly, to be used throughout the 
Arabian world.' Al-BIruni acknowledges that the 
Muslim system of numerals is derived from the best of 
their (the Hindus) systems.^ It is a well-known fact 
that this system passed from the Arabians to the West, 
where these numerals were known as ‘Arabic Nu¬ 
merals.’ 

(4) Another contribution of India to Arabic litera¬ 
ture is astronomical material. Undoubtedly, the 
Arabs had their own science of astronomy, probably 
taken from the Chaldaeans, but during the second 
century of the Hijra, when the Abbasid caliphate was at 
its zenith and when extraordinary efforts were made to 
translate foreign books into Arabic, we find much 
evidence of the influence of Indian culture on Arabian 
civilisation. Many books were translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic. Of the astronomical works, the Sindhind 
was the first book to attract the attention of the Arabs. 
It was first translated by al-Fazari (d. 154/770) and a 
second time by the already mentioned Muhammad b. 

1. Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), xix, 867. 

2. Al-Birilnl, Kitdb al-Hind, p. 82, 
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MQsS of ly^warizm- Lastly, al-Birunl wrote a book on 
the Sindhind with the title of JawUmVu 'UmawjTtd li 
l^wd^iri'UhmudfihisabVt-tanjlm ^U^) 

(5) Another equally important contribution of 
India to Arabic literature is medicine. 

Charaka and Susruta occupy the highest position 
as the medical authorities in the Sanskrit language.^ 
Their works were rendered into Arabic at the close of 
the eighth century A.D., and quoted as authorities by 
the celebrated Abu Bakr al-Razi (d. 320/932).^ Ibn 
Nadim gives not less than fifteen names of those Indian 
authors whose works had been translated into Arabic 
by the time of the composition of his Fihrist.* None 
of these renderings are known to exist except a small 
book of §hanaq on poisons. The Berlin Library con¬ 
tains a MS. of it.’ The original text was, as stated 
in the preface of the work, first translated into Persian 
by Abu Hatim al-BalkhI for Khalid al-Barmaki in 
200/815 and was afterwards rendered into Arabic by 
al-*Abbas b. Sa‘id al-Jawhari in 210/825. Hajji 
^alifah has also mentioned it under the title of 
the KitSb al-SumUm.^ The MS. is small and contains 
only 84 pages. It is divided into four sections 
(MaqSlat). The first maqalah is an introduction in which 
the author says how doctors have invented various 

1. Al-Birtml, Chronology of Ancient Nations, Notes by the Editor, 
p. 370. 

2. Macdonneirs History of Sanskrit Literature» p. 434. 

3. Ibid., p. 427. 

4. Ibn Nadim, p. 271. 

5. Berlin Catalogue, No. 6411. 

6. £Jia]]fah, V, 96. 
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compounds of deadly poisons to save the sacred lives 
of kings. To him, the usage of these poisons is not 
allowed for anybody except kings. The second chapter 
deals with the symptoms of the effects of various 
poisons. The third chapter describes various methods 
of preparing deadly poisons. For instance, he says 
that a baby swallow should be devoured by a poison¬ 
ous snake; then both of them should be shut up in a 
copper kettle and buried under a cow-dung hill. After 
a certain number of days, when they are thoroughly 
decomposed and fermented, the mixture is to be dried 
up in the sun. A very small quantity of it is sure to 
kill any man who happens to eat it. The last chapter 
contains the remedies and antidotes. The author has 
also given a prescription of an antidote which renders 
any man that eats it poison-proof. 

On the last page the scribe has written that at the 
instance of the Caliph, the device of bringing up a girl 
in such a way that whosoever happens to cohabit with 
her is sure to die at once, has been omitted on account 
of its being an act of barbarism. The work is of 
interest as showing the various methods of destroying 
human life in ancient times. 

(6) Two story books, one the Kalllah wa Dimnah 
and the other the A If laylah wa laylah, enjoy an unrival¬ 
led position in the domain of light literature. The 
former is an Indian story which was first translated 
from Persian into Arabic by Ibn al-Muqaffa in the 
eighth century A.D. The subject-matter of the latter 
was also, for the greater part, of Indian origin.^ Ibn 

1. (i) Encyclopaedia of Islam, under Alf laylah toa laylah, 

(ii) Prof. Macdonald, J. R. A. S , 1924, 333. 
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Nadim has given several names of story books transla¬ 
ted from Sanskrit into Arabic.' All such books may 
be regarded as a part of the contribution of India to 
Arabic literature. 

(7) The game of chess which plays no mean part in 
Arabic literature is also a contribution of India. “The 
best authorities agree that chess existed in India before 
it was known to have been played anywhere else. The 
word Sbcitranj is a foreign word among Persians and 
Arabians while its natural derivation from the Sanskrit 
word Chatiiranga is obvious.”^ Many metaphors and 
similes have been taken from chess in both Arabic and 
Persian literatures. 

(8) Al-Birunl’s Kitab al-Hind^ and other similar 
works may be included in the list of the contributions 
of India to Arabic literature, not because the author is 
regarded by some Arabic writers of repute as a resident 
of Sind, but because the whole subject-matter of the 
works has been taken from India. The name of the 
author is so associated with India that we can hardly 
think of Arabic literature produced in that country 
without thinking of him. Whatever reputation he 
enjoys as a great scholar of astronomy and mathematics 
is due largely to the benefits he derived from the writ¬ 
ings and works of Indian scholars. Apart from the 
patronage that he received from the first Sultan of 
Muslim India and his son, and apart from the facilities 


1. Ibn Nadim. p. 305. 

2. Encyclopaedia Britannica under ‘‘Chess.** 

3. It may bo somewhat anachronic to make mention of al-BIrunl's con¬ 
tribution to Arabic literature under the pre-Ghaznawid period; but as he is 
generally not included among the authors of India, a reference of a general 
type to him and his works could have been made in the present chapter only. 
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given to him by the QJjaznawids, it is impossible to 
ignore his great obligation to Indian scholars and 
teachers, at least as far as his knowledge of Indian 
sciences is concerned. 

(9) Abu Hafs Rabi‘ b. Subayh was what is called 
in the language of Islamic learning Taba' Tabi'ln (/.e., 
one of the companions of the companions of the 
Prophet’s companions). He is, according to an author¬ 
ity, said to be the first Muslim to write a book.* He 
was a reliable transmitter of Hadlth. He migrated in 
his later days to Sind where he died in 160/776.^ He is 
mentioned by QJbuIam ‘All Azad, Rahman ‘All and 
Nawwab Siddlq Hasan as the first Muslim scholar who 
lived in India.^ 

Sind was, during the first three centuries of the 
Hijra, an Arab colony where people of more than one 
tribe settled. These domiciled Arabs must have main¬ 
tained Arabic as their mother tongue for a long time, 
and there must have sprung up many a poet among 
them. But it is a matter of great regret that no accounts 
whatever of such intellectual activities of Sindian 
Arabs and of those natives who must have learnt the 
language of their rulers, have come down to us. The 
Futhh al-Buldan and other similar books do not throw 
any light upon this matter. But it may be conjectured 
that some migrating Arabs must have written some 
books in Arabic. Hajji KJhalifah mentions the Td'rl}^- 
i-Sind among the histories written by the Muslims, but 

1. KhaKfah, I, 80. 

2. Az3d« Suhhah p. 26, 

3. Ibid., 26; Rahman 'All, Tadhkirah 3; Siddlq Hasan, Abjad 

ah*Uttimt 889* 
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does not give the name of its author.* Perhaps it was 
written by some Sindhi Arab. The author of the chUch 
NUmah says that he has taken the material for his book 
from an Arabic history written by the ancestor of the 
man who asked him to render it into Persian. Perhaps 
this Arabic history of Sind is the same as that to which 
^alifah refers. In the absence of any positive evidence 
and authority it is impossible to say anything definite. 

Just as some Arabs settled in Sind, similarly many 
Sindians were domiciled in Arabia, either as slaves or 
free men. Of them also very little is known. Sara‘ani 
gives only two names under the Nisbah 'Sindi': one is 
Abu Ma‘shar and the other is the poet Abu ‘Ata’ Aflah 
Sindhi.^ The former was a Muhaddith (traditionist) and 
was regarded as an authority on the history of the 
Prophet. The high position that he held as a scholar 
may be judged from this fact that when he died, the 
Caliph Harun al-Rashid accompanied his funeral pro¬ 
cession and led the prayers himself. Abu ‘Ata’ Aflah 
will be spoken of at some length later on in connection 
with the contribution of India to Arabic poetry. 

Sam‘ani also gives several names under the Nisbah 
MansUrl (of Man§urah, Bhakkar), Daybull (of Daybul, 
Thath), LdhUrl and Hindi? All these men are said by 


1. Khalifah, I, 133. 

2. Sam'ffni, Kitab al-Ansab, p, 313-b. 

—Jurji Ziydan ha§ given the name of another Sindhi poet Ku^ljim. 
He definitely says that he was an Indian by origin {vide his History of 
Arabic Literature, Vol 11. 251). But this statement of his seems to be 
wrong, on the authority of Sjim'ani, who says that "Sindhi* is both an adjec¬ 
tive (al-ism al-mansub) and a name and gives the names of Kn^ijim and 
Raji al-Hindi, the traditionist, as examples of the latter case, (Sam"snl, 
Ansab, 314-a.) 

3. Ibid., 543, 236-b, 497 and 592. 
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Sam‘ani to be scholars and traditionists who trans* 
mitted Hadifh to others. 

When Abu’l-Qasim al-Maqdisi visited India during 
the latter part of the tenth century, he also found 
many traditionists in Sind. He specially makes men¬ 
tion of a certain Abu Muhammad Man§uri who was 
a Muhaddith and an author of several books.^ 

Now all these Hadi{h that the above mentioned 
Indians and those who settled in India transmitted to 
others, and their works on HadJih may be taken as the 
first contribution of India to Arabic literature as far as 
science of Hadi{h is concerned. 

Abu ‘Ata’ Aflah SindhI, mentioned above along 
with Kushajim, the traditionist, was a Mawla (client) 
of Banu Asad and was a good poet, which may be 
judged from this fact that Abu Tammam Habib thought 
fit to quote three lines of his in the beginning of the 
first chapter of his Hamasah. 

The author of Kitab al-AghSnl has devoted no less 
than five pages to him.^ He was one of those poets 
who sang in the praise of the Umayyads. He flour¬ 
ished during the latter part of the Umayyad period and 
outlived his patrons to see the time of the first two 
Abbasid Caliphs. He died in the reign of Man$ur. 
He tried to sing equally enthusiastically in the praise 
of his new masters, but they would not accept any 
poem from him after his having lavishly praised their 
past enemies. Afiab was his name and Abu ‘Ata’ his 
kunyah. There was something wrong with his tongue. 

1. MaqdisL A^san al-Taqaslm (^UJI ^79. 

2i AfUfinlt xvi, 81*87. 
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He could not pronounce such letters as Sh (<r)> J (e). etc. 
His poems were admired, but as his tongue was defective 
he could not recite them well. Once a certain Sulay- 
mSn was so pleased with him that he gave him a good- 
looking boy named ‘Ata’ to recite his poems for him. 
This boy proved of great help to him, and the poet was 
so satisfied with his services that he adopted him as a 
son and took his kunyah from him. People used to 
enjoy the defect of his tongue, but he was very sensitive 
about it, and did not allow them to ask him to pro¬ 
nounce any particular word. The story of the device 
of Hammad, the famous narrator, by which he could 
succeed in making him pronounce some particular 
words, need not be mentioned here. 

The poems of Abu ‘Ata’ Aflati Sindh! may be taken 
as the contribution of India to Arabic poetry during 
the pre-Qhaznawid period. 



CHAPTER II 

COMMENTARIES ON THE QUR’AN 

Commentaries on the Qur’an occupy the first and 
most important place in Islamic literature, and a large 
number of Muslim scholars have always regarded it as 
their pious duty to write exegesis on their holy scrip¬ 
tures. The commentators may be arranged chronologi¬ 
cally in the following way : 

(/) The Prophet, those Companions of his and 
those followers of theirs who verbally com¬ 
mented on Qur’anic verses, but did not com¬ 
mit their comments to writing. 

(h) Those earliest commentators who for the first 
time actually wrote something by way of com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an, transmitting the verbal 
comments of the Prophet and of his Com¬ 
panions. 

{Hi) The commentators of the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies of the Muslim era, among whom the 
celebrated Tabari stands unrivalled and un- 
surpassed. Their commentaries, just like the 
books on Hadlth, are full of the traditions 
and sayings, with the complete chain of the 
narrators. 

(jv) The commentators of the later period, who 
have omitted the chain of the narrators, except 
the final authority, whom they always mention 
without fail. 
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(v) In the sixth century every commentator wrote 
his commentary from the particular standpoint 
in which he specialised. A grammarian, for 
example, wrote his commentary from a gram¬ 
matical point of view, while a philosophical 
writer or a SUfi took another view. Hence 
various sorts of commentaries were composed 
during this period. Among these commentators 
the great Zamyishari occupies a high place. 
His commentary, entitled al-Kashshaf, is a 
scholarly work, composed from a grammatical 
and rhetorical standpoint, and is the foundation 
of the later commentaries as far as this aspect 
is concerned. Many super-commentaries have 
been written on this work. 

(vi) The commentators of subsequent centuries, 
who largely based their commentaries on the 
previous works of the same nature. Among 
these commentaries, two works, one known 
as Tafslr-UBay4^wl and the other as Jalalayn, 
stand very high. The latter owes its fame 
to its marvellous brevity and conciseness, while 
the former is a good comprehensive com¬ 
mentary. The importance and value of this 
commentary may be judged from the fact that 
so many super-commentaries and glosses have 
been written on it by scholars of the suc¬ 
ceeding ages that no other Qur’anic commen¬ 
tary enjoys such a celebrity. We shall see 
later on that several Indian scholars have 
composed super-commentaries and glosses 
on it. 
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The commentaries produced in India belong to the 
sixth class. Of many Indian works on the Qur’anic 
sciences, fifteen deserve notice : 

(1) Commentaries of a general nature .... 3 

(2) Commentaries written from various stand¬ 

points . .... 4 

(3) The principles of Qur’anic exegesis .... 1 

(4) Commentaries purely literary and pedantic 2 

(5) Glosses and Annotations on previous works 3 

(6) Concordances and Indexes .... ... 2 

Total .... 15 

I. COMMENTARIES OF A GENERAL NATURE : THREE 

(1) Tabslr aURahman wa Tayslr al-Mann3n 
OiuJi better known as Tafslr-i-Rahmdnl, by 

‘Ala’u’d-Din ‘All b. Abmad Maha’imi (d. 835/1431). 
He belonged to the tribe called Nawa’it who are said 
to be the descendants of those Arabs who fled for their 
lives from Madinah to the Indian coast when Hajjaj 
b. Yusuf sacked the city. ‘Ali was an eminent scholar 
and the author of several works. He belonged to the 
Sb^fi*! school. This work has been published in two 
volumes at Haydarabad.^ 

This commentary is in the nature of what is called 
al-Sharh al~MamzuJ, just like the Jaldlayn, but more 
comprehensive and of wider scope. It describes briefly 
all the Qur’Snic stories and the occasion of the revela¬ 
tion of the verses. It also points out the mutual con- 

1. In the Berlin Library Catalogue^ two MSS., Nos. 925 and 931, are 
described as being composed by a certain FSdil-i-Hindi, while MS. No. 870 
is said to be the commentary by All under consideration. I have found out 
that ail these MSS. are different parts of the same work^ Ta/siH~Iiahm9m» 

2 
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nections of the preceding and following verses. 

There are two characteristics which the author has 
very ably maintained throughout: one is that in the 
beginning of each sHrah he briefly mentions the reason 
why the sUrah is so named; and the other is that he 
invariably paraphrases BismiUdh in each stir ah in accord¬ 
ance with the subject-matter of the sfirah. For instance, 
BismillSh in the last surah is paraphrased in the 
following ways: 

(I begin in the name of God Who is manifest through 
His names, attributes and actions in regard to man.) 

(Who is so merciful as to make him perfect after 
shedding the light of existence upon him.) 

(And Who is so compassionate as to protect him from 
the evil of what is in him and of what has gone out 
from him.) 

The paraphrase of Bismillah in the last sUrah but 
one runs as follows: 

^ a;Vu^) 

(In the name of God Who is manifest through His 
perfections in the day-breaking light.) 

(Who is so merciful as to diffuse that light.) 

(And Who is so compassionate as to give refuge to him 
who seeks refuge in Him from the evils.) 

The word Alldh in BismillSh is almost invariably 
followed by al-MutajaUl bUKaniSlUtihly which phrase is 
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in turn followed by another, suitable for the subject- 
matter of the surah. The words al-Rahman and 
al-Rahlm are each followed by a phrase consisting of 
the Harf Jar Ba and its Majrilr. No other commentary 
has, so far as known to the present writer, followed 
this peculiar way of paraphrasing BismillSh. 

(2) Al-Tafslr al-Muhammadl ‘ com¬ 

posed by Shaykh Muhammad b. Ahmad MiyanjI b. 
Na§ir of Gujarat. He was both a Sufi and a scholar. 
He is said to have written glosses on the Tafslr-UBay^dwl. 
He died in 982/1547. His object in writing this com¬ 
mentary was to point out the mutual connections of 
the Qur’anic verses—which he asserts that no scholar 
had done before him. This commentary is not so com¬ 
prehensive and valuable as the Tafslr-i-Rahmanl, which 
he seems to have consulted when he wrote his own. 

(3) Tafslr-i-Mazhari composed by 

Qadi Thana’ Ullah Panipati (1225/1810) and named after 
Mirzg Jan-i-Janan, the spiritual leader of the author. 
The Qadi was a scholar of repute. Shah *Abdu’l-‘Aziz 
Dihlawi (1239/1823) used to call him the Bayhaqi of 
India. His Mala budd (a book in Persian on the Hana- 
fi Fiqh) is well known in India. This commentary 
consists of seven volumes and is considered to be reli¬ 
able, representing the orthodox view of the Hanafl 
school. Some parts of it have been lithographed in 
India. 

1. I think this work is identical with an Arabic tafstr entitled 
K^§biJu*hHaqa*iq wa Qjimusu*d'DaqS’iq(fjli\sJ^\ j (jJUpeJI by 

Muhammad b. Ahmad Thaneswari Gujarati, mentioned in the Catalogue of 
the Arabic books and MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
compiled by A^Q^tat ‘Ali (See A-a-20). 
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II. COMMENTARIES WRITTEN FROM VARIOUS 
POINTS OF VIEW : FOUR 

(1) al-MunazzalSt (by ‘Ali 
Muttaqi of Burhanpur (975/1568), a very learned man 
who during the latter part of his life left for Mecca and 
settled down there. He is the author of several books, 
the best known and most useful being the Kanz al- 

In this commentary the author has mentioned 
all the reliable and accepted occasions of the revelation 
of the Qur’anic verses, together with grammatical, 
philological and rhetorical explanations of certain words 
and phrases, ascribed to some authorites on the sub¬ 
jects concerned. It does not deal with the text verse by 
verse, but with those verses only about which there are 
some reliable explanations and causes of revelation. 

(2) Tarjamat al-KU3b ) by Mu^iibb 

Allah Ilahabadi (1058/1648). He was a descendant of 
the great Indian Sufi Farid Shakarganj whose lineage 
goes back to ‘Umar, the second Caliph. He was both a 
scholar and a Sufi. He expounded the ideas of Ibn 
‘Arabi so much so that in India he won the title of “the 
Ibn ‘Arab! of India.” He was a prolific writer and has 
left several works. He wrote this commentary on the 
Qur’an which is also called al-Mar3tib al-Arba'ah. On 
this commentary he himself composed glossess also 
under the title of the HSshiyat Tarjamati 'UQufan 
OT^aJi A.*jJ). He wrote this commentary entirely from a 
Sufiistic standpoint, and chiefly from that of Wahdatu- 
U-wujud. Many points in his commentary are found to 
be deviating from orthodoxy. For instance, he has, like 
some other thinkers, inferred from the verses, x. 90 and 
91 that Fir‘awn embraced the faith of the Banu Isra’il 
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at the time of his being drowned. 

(3) Al-Tafslrat al-Ahmadiyyah fl Bayan al-Aydt aU 
SharVyyah ou <ji oi-j J commonly 

known as Tafslr-i-Ahmadi, by Ahmad b. Abu Sa'id, better 
known as Mulla Jiwan (d. 1130/1717). That he was a 
learned scholar may be seen from the fact that he was 
one of the teachers of Awrangzlb who had a high 
regard for his erudite learning. His other work is Nur 
al-Anwar, a commentary on al-Manar which is a well- 
known text-book on Usiil al-Fiqh. 

The work under consideration is not a commentary 
on the whole of the Qur’an. It deals only with those 
verses from which commandments and prohibitions are 
inferred. He states in the preface that nobody had so 
far attempted to collect and comment upon those verses 
from which AhkSm are deduced. In his boyhood he 
used to hear that al-Qhazali had collected five hundred 
verses of this sort, but when he tried to obtain this 
work he came to know that what he had heard was 
wrong. Thereupon he resolved to do this work him¬ 
self, and as he himself says, commenced it when he was 
a boy of sixteen years, completed it when he was 
twenty-one years old, and revised it six years later. 

In the beginning he has given a list of all those 
sUrahs from which Ahkam are derived, together with a 
list of the natures of these injunctions. Those 
which contain no Ay at al-Ahkdm are enumerated as 
being devoid of them 6* The first verse 

that he begins with is the twenty-seventh of the second 
sRrah which runs: 
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(It is He Who has created for you all that is on the earth.) 
From this verse he infers J J-.*' *»»'* *511 6i, i.e., 
lawfulness is a root principle in everything. In the 
last Juz’ all the surahs from Ixxxvii to the last are 
devoid of Ayat al-Ahkam, except surah No. 108, from 
which he proves the existence of the heavenly Haw4 
Kawthar. 

(4) Path aU^ablr bi-ma l3 budd min hifzihl fl Him 
al-Tafslr ^ ^Rh Wall 

Ullah Dihlawi, who was the most celebrated traditionist 
and theologian of his age in India. He was born in 
1114/1702, and at the age of fifteen, when he had com¬ 
pleted his education on traditional lines, entered the 
Naqshbandl order under the leadership of his father, 
and two years later succeeded him in his office. In 
1143/1730, he went to Mecca and then to Madinah 
where he made the acquaintance of the scholars and 
traditionists of those places and received a sanad and a 
J^irqah from the eminent Sufi and Muhaddith Abu 
TShir Muhammad b. Ibrahim at Madinah. On his 
return to Delhi he devoted himself to literary and 
educational pursuits, and wrote a large number of 
works, dealing with Hadlfh and other branches of 
Muslim theology. His reputation as a scholar is in no 
way confined to India. In the history of Islamic learn¬ 
ing in India he stands unrivalled. His greatness lies in 
his being a scholar well versed in all branches of Islamic 
literature. He was a Sufi too. Nawwab SiddTq Hasan 
is right when he says that if Wall UllSh had lived* in an 
early period, he would have been regarded as an Im3m 
of his age. Being asked which of the four schools of 
Sunni Fiqh he belonged to, he said;—“I try my best to 
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combine all the points of agreement in all the schools 
and in matters of variance I adhere to what is proved 
by the genuine Hadlth —which, thank God, I can do. 
If anybody asks me for a fatwS, I give it according to 
whatever school he wishes.” He died in 1176/1762. 

In the book under consideration he has collected 
all those Hadlfh which offer some comments on verses 
of the Qur’an. In the ItqM of Suyuti there is one 
chapter which contains only those Hadlth of this sort 
that have come down from ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas 
through the narration of Ibn ‘All Talhah and Dahhak. 
The Path al-Khablr includes all those Hadlth concerned 
which are regarded as reliable by the authorities. This 
book is a fifth chapter of another work by the same 
author, entitled aUFawzuU-Kablr fl Usuial-Tafslr, which 
deals with the principles of the Qur’anic commentary 
and will be discussed later on. The following is a 
specimen of the traditional commentary which the Path 
aU^ablr contains: 

{SUrah 108) 

Isiirah 112) J» *iil J>*u w ^ djS 'JU 

This commentary does not give the chain of narra¬ 
tion, while the Itqdn gives it invariably. 

III. LITERARY AND PEDANTIC COMMENTARIES'. TWO 

(1) Saw3ti* al-Ilhdm by Abu’l-Fayd 

Faydi (1004/1595), the poet-laureate of the court of 
Akbar. He was a Persian poet of repute and a scholar 
well versed in many branches of learning. The mastery 
that he had over Arabic literature is evidenced from 
two of his Arabic works, one is the MawSrid al-Kilam 
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wa Silk DuranCl-Hikam and the other is this work, under 
consideration, in both of which the author has very 
skilfully maintained throughout the figure of speech 

called San'at’i-Muhmalah. 

• 

It commences with a sort of introduction entitled 
SaWd^V, divided into two parts, the first dealing with a 
short account of the author himself, and the other 
throwing some light on the Qur’anic sciences, etc. Each 
part is subdivided into what is named SUtV. All these 
‘flashes’ are of different lengths, varying from one line 
to thirty lines or so. 

The account of the author describes the place of 
his birth and how he entered the royal service of the 
king to whose eulogy he devotes two ‘flashes*. He has 
written the longest ‘flash’ in the praise of his father. 
At the end of his introduction he has appended a poem 
in appreciation of his own work. 

He has mentioned the names of his father and his 
brothers in an enigmatical way in order to avoid the 
dotted letters which they contain. These riddles are very 
difficult and far-fetched. A man who does not already 
know those names, can hardly solve them. Even 
with previous knowledge of the names, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to work them out. 

Out of nine riddles, six are mu*ammds and the 
remaining three are lughazes. The difference between 
the two terms is that for the former only one answer 
is correct, while in the case of the latter more than one 
solution is possible. The author has used the latter de¬ 
vice for three names, Abu’l-Fadl, Abu Fayd Faydi (Le., 
himself) and Abu’l-]^ayr and has described thcsigni- 
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ficance of these names in words containing undotted 
letters. The descriptions are not limited in their 
reference and can be applied to other words of similar 
meaning also. But this is not the case with the remain* 
ing six, for they can only apply to the names concerned 
and cannot admit of more than one correct answer. 
I have been able to solve these six mu'ammas which are 
given below with their solutions: 

(0 The name Mubarak contains five letters - v - f 
‘-J* - j -1 which are obtained respectively by 
(the base, i.e., the last letter of ‘Urn), (the root, 

i.e., the last letter of qalb which is a synonym of raw*), 
(the rising place, i.e., the first letter of ilham), 
crjji (rb (the head, i.e., the first letter of ru'us) and 
fijCi (.Li (the leader, i.e., the first of kirdm). 

(ii) For Abu Barakat he says : 

The word wSlid is given as a synonym of Abu. Next 
comes the word Barakat. The letter v is got from 

J^l just as in the previous rnu*amma ; is obtained 
by the phrase (that is, the word is to 

be reversed) and the last letter o is obtained from 
(that is, by doubling the value of the last 
letter of which is *<^1 the numerical value of 
which is 200, and that of , 400). 

(iii) The mu*ammd for AbuT-Makarim is not difficut. 

j -^'^31 that is to say, it is a synonym 

of wSlid followed by al makSrim. 

(iv) The letters of the name, Abu Turab, are obtained 
from the first letters of al-amal, aUraw* (i.e., al-bdl), al- 
waln\ al-ruh, al-mukarrar, al-raw\ al-awwal and al-marfy 
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(i.e., al-bapr). Here the dotted letter v is obtained 
by the first letter of al-bal which is a synonym of alraw* 
and also by the first letter of al-balar which is a sy¬ 
nonym of al-marh ; and the dotted o is got by doubling 

the value of the first letter of al-ruh. 

• 

(v) The letters of the name, Abu Hamid, are 
obtained by the middle letters of al-hal, al-tjawd (i.c., 
al-jabal), aUtjowl, al-sahw, al-raw* {i.e., albdl), aU 

samuww and aUhads. 

• 

(v/) The letters of the name, Abu Rasljid, are ob¬ 
tained by the last letters of al-‘Ald, al-raw' (i.e., al-qalb)^ 
al-hudu, al-amr, al rawa\ al-lams, al-marsum and amad 
al-dahr. 

In the construction of these mu'ammds the follow¬ 
ing points are noticeable: 

(a) The letters of the names are expressed by say¬ 
ing that they are the first, middle, or last letters of 
some particular word. In the case of undotted letters, 
there is no difficulty, because they occur in the new 
word presented; but in the case of dotted letters, the 
author either gives a synonym of the word from which 
a particular letter has to be taken, for instance, Asl 
al-raw* is equal to Asl aUqalb, or hints at the numerical 
value of a letter; for example, ‘UJI is obtained by 
doubling the value of *'^1 

(b) The author, in expressing the names of his 
relatives in this novel manner, has selected words that 
signify some excellence or virtue; and the indication of 
the first, middle or last letters of words is given in 
various ways which themselves point to laudable 
characteristics. 
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(c) The names of Abu Turab, Abu Hamid and 
Abu Rashid, the step-brothers of the author, are 
arranged in order according to their age, for it should 
be noted that the name of the first is to be taken from 
the first letters of the given words; that of the middle, 
from the middle letters, and that of the last, from the 
last letters. 

Faydi was commonly considered to be a heretic as 
regards his religious faith, but curiously enough he has 
never said anything against the orthodox view in the 
introduction or in the commentary itself. If we, for 
instance, take the following four points on which a 
heretic or freethinker may dilfer from the orthodox : 

(1) The Qur’an is the last book of revelation and 

Muhammad is the last Prophet ; 

(2) Miracles and supernatural things such as the 

birth of Christ without a father, the story of 
‘ The People of the Cave,’ and that of ‘The 
People of the Elephant,’ etc,; 

(3) God leads to the straight path whomsoever 

He likes, and lets go astray whomsoever He 
likes, etc.; 

(4) The only true religion is Islam. 

we find that he interprets all these points entirely from 
the orthodox standpoint. 

This commentary, apart from the literary skill, has 
no value, as the self-imposed restriction has made the 
brief comments that he offers more difficult than the 
text itself. His chief point is to avoid the dotted 
letters while commenting on the Qur’Sn and so he is 
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unnecessarily lengthy wherever ideas could have been 
expressed concisely, otherwise he is brief to obscurity. 
It may be compared in brevity with the well-known 
Tafslr aUJalalayn which has no such alphabetical res¬ 
trictions and so offers its brief comments in the easiest 
possible words, while SawS^i* al-Ilham has to use big 
and unusual words. 

The learned Indian critic, Shibli, whom the late 
Professor Browne has quoted in his history of Persian 
Literature, remarks that this commentary shows only 
the wonderful mastery that the author had over Arabic 
literature, otherwise it is worth nothing.* Mawlawi 
‘Abd al-Haqq, whose introduction to his Urdu com¬ 
mentary on the Qur’an has been translated into English, 
is of the same opinion.* 

As regards Arabic and Persian literature, it should 

be noted that the characteristics of an Indian mind are 

apt to express themselves in an artificial, flowery, 

bombastic and ornate style. To take Persian first, we 

find that Amir ^usraw, the greatest poet of India, 

wrote in a very artificial style, as exemplified by his 

Maihnawl, the Qiran al-Sa'dayn, and his prose work, 

the rjUz-i-lOiursrawl. Among the poets of the later 

period, Mulla Zuhuri, ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Bidil, etc., are 

notorious for the same failing. The great poet of 

Persia, ‘Urfi, who lived in India during the latter part 

of his life, could not avoid this influence. The same 

is the case with Sa’ib. Both of them are much admired 
« 

in India and Turkey, but are disliked in their own 

1, §hibli, ShVru*h*Ajam (ed. A'zamgarh), III, 67. 

2. ‘Abd al-Haqq Haqqsni’s Introduction to his Commentary on the QjAr'an 
(Eaglish Translation), p. $76. 
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country. Their fellow-countrymen say that they were 
poetical geniuses but that their poetry was spoiled by 
their stay in India.* 

Arabic could not enjoy the same amount of 
popularity in India as Persian did. Yet Arabic could 
not remain unaffected by this tendency of the Indian 
mind. Among all the rhetorical devices, the figure of 
speech called San^at-i-Muhmalah, has fascinated the 
Indian Muslims very much on account of its very 
difficult nature. We find that even in Arabic some 
attempts have been made in this direction. One of 
them is this SawatJ‘ al-Ilham. Another is mawSrid 
aUkilam by the same author. Then there is another 
commentary on the surah Yusuf. Muhammad Siddiq 
of Lahore is said to have written a biography of the 
Prophet with the same restriction. 

By writing the Sawati\ Faydi has contributed to 
Arabic literature a work entirely artificial in its nature 
according to the characteristic of an Indian mind. I 
know of no book outside India which has ever been 
written with such successful maintenance of this 
rhetorical device throughout. 

(2) Jubb-Shaghab (v^ s-r), also named Fay4 
Ghayb The author is ‘Abd al-Ahad b. Imam 

‘All of Allahabad who is a very modern writey. This 
work is mentioned here to show further the peculiarity 
of an Indian taste. 

The Jubb-Shaghab is a commentary on the last juz* 
of the Qur’an. In this commentary the author has 

1. Muhammad Husayn Azad. Suhkandan-hFars, Chapter on **Charac« 
teristics of Indian Persian." 
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avoided undotted letters, that is to say, he has main* 
tained the figure of speech called San'at-i-ManqUiah 
which is just the opposite of the rhetoric contrivance 
maintained by Faydi in his Saw^i*. 

The following passage relating to the first surah 
will show its style : 

All praise is due to God (Who is praised by way of 
being praised). 

The Lord of all the worlds (Who gives nourishment), 

( ^ ^ 

Merciful and Compassionate (Who sends abundant 
favours), 

(v/j O*- Oc*0 fji 

The master of the Day of Judgment (when the sinful 
are punished and the pious rewarded). 

Thee we worship (Keep my motive firm), 

fyiijij) ijjjaZnJ Ijl j 

And of Thee we long jlielp (Thou redressest me). 

( y^?** y*.’ y* y*) 

Lead us to the straight path (in the misguidance of sin. 
Give me salvation), 

The path of those whom Thou hast rewarded (with 
whom Thou has been pleased). 
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Not of those with whom Thou art angry (upon whom 
Thou hast thrown Thy wrath), 

(jii ^ii) 

Not of those who go astray (i.e., the exclusion of the 
sinful. Take me in fresh comfort). 

As this style is entirely artificial and as it is very 
diflScult to express ideas in words having no undotted 
letters, the explanation it offers is much more meagre 
and obscure than that offered by the SawatV. The 
object of the author is not to write a commentary but 
to make a display of his knowledge of the Arabic 
language, which he has, to his credit, done and perhaps 
successfully. To maintain San"at-i-Manqu{ah is much 
more difficult than to maintain the opposite San^at, 
and hence this commentary is a greater credit to the 
author of the Jubb-ShoSh^b than the SawatV is to Faydi. 
The latter is a commentary on the whole of the Qur’Sn 
while the former relates to the last juz* only, but this 
fact does not throw any slur on the abilities of the 
author, as he has not made any selection of surahs to 
suit his purpose. If he had done so, it would have 
been concluded that he could not have maintained the 
style throughout. Perhaps he could not find time, or 
he perhaps soon realised the folly of wasting his 
intellectual activities. At the end he has given a poem 
of thirty couplets, maintaining therein the same 
restriction, which fact throws sufficient light on the 
command that he had over Arabic literature. The 
Jubb-Shaghab is a chronogrammatical name which 
gives the year 1307 A.H. as the date of its composition. 
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The very title is a difficult phrase. Its meanings 
can hardly be understood without reference on die* 
tionaries. Jubb means a *weir. But what is the 
meaning of the other word Shaghab ? This word has 
several meanings, one of them being ‘deviating from 
the way.’ So the whole phrase means ‘A well out 
of the way.’ As this ‘well,’ i.e., the Commentary, is 
‘out of the way,’ i.e., not in the usual style, it is named 

Jubb’Shf^gh^^- 

IV. ON THB PRINCIPLES OF QUR’ANIC EXEGESIS : 

ONE BOOK 

This work is aUFawz aUKablr by Shah 

Wall Ullah Dihlawl, whom we have mentioned above. 
It was originally composed in Persian but was later on 
translated into Arabic by a certain resident of Madras. 
The name of the translator is not known. It is 
divided into five chapters, the last of which is a 
separate book with the title of Path al-^ablr, which 
has already been discussed. The value of this book 
lies in its masterly exposition of the principles of 
Qur’Snic exegesis. 

The author divides the subjectwiatter of the 
Qur’an into five, to wit: ^ 

(1) Al-AhkSm (Commands); 

(2) MuJ^dsamah (Contentions); 

(3) Al-Tadhhlr bi-AhkSm Alldh (Admonitions 
with reference to Divine blessings and gifts); 

(4) Al-Ta^klr bi-Ayy3m AlWh (Admonitions with 
reference to the days of God, i.e., past events ); 
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(5) Al-Tadb.^h' bVl-Mawt wa ba*d al-Mawt (Admo¬ 
nitions with reference to death and the life 
to come). 

The Qur’an contends with four classes of people, 
namely, polytheists, hypocrites, Jews and Christians. 
After classing the subject-matter of the Qur’an and 
the people with whom it contends, the first principle 
that the author lays down for the guidance of a com¬ 
mentator is that he should not lose sight of this fact that 
the Qur’an, in dealing with all the matters mentioned 
above, strictly follows the style of the speech of the 
ancient Arabs and not of the later writers, who were 
experts in writing systematised and well-arranged text 
books. 

The next point that he tries to bring home to his 
reader is the realisation that the object of the Qur’anic 
passages containing al-Tadhhlr bi~Ahkdm AllUh, etc., is 
to purify human beings and not to give them philoso¬ 
phical or historical lectures. The Qur’an has mention¬ 
ed only those facts which are self-evident and those 
stories which are well known. 

Generally commentators are inclined to believe 
that there is some occasion or other of the revelation 
of all the Qur’anic verses, and they try to explain the 
verses in the light of the stories which caused their 
revelation. Wall UllSh is opposed to this general 
belief. He says that since the object of the revelation 
of the Qur’dn is to purify and elevate humanity and to 
correct wrong beliefs and evil doings, the very existence 
of the former (wrong belief) is the cause of the revela¬ 
tion of the contending verses and that of the latter (evil 
3 
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doings) is the cause of the revelation of the verses 
containing commands and prohibitions. 

In the second chapter he says that the Qur’an was 
revealed in plain and simple Arabic, easily and 
thoroughly understood by those Arabs who heard or 
read it. Since thinking over the Ayat Mutashdbih3t 
was discouraged by the Prophet, they did not ask him 
for the philosophical explanation to those verses. 
When non-Arabs embraced Islam, difficulties of the 
following kinds arose: 

1. Obscurity of certain words ; 

2. Want of knowledge as regards the cancelling 
and cancelled verses; 

3. Want of knowledge as regards the cause of the 
revelation of some verses ; 

4. Grammatical and rhetorical difiSculties. 

As regards the obscure words occurring in the 
Qur’an, he says that the meanings of such words have 
come down to us on the authority of ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas through many transmitters, which meanings he 
has collected in a separate book entitled Path al-^ablr^ 
which may be taken as a fifth chapter to the present 
work of his. 

As to the cancelled verses, he points out that the 
early writers used the word Nas}^ in a very broad 
sense, with the result that the number of such verses 
was to them not less than five hundred. Suyuti, on the 
authority of Ibn al-‘Arabi, has reduced the number to 
twenty, which Sh§h Wall Ullah brings down further to 
five only. 
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As regards the occasions of the revelation of the 
verses, he asserts that there is again a variance of inter¬ 
pretation concerning the term Sabab al-NuzUl. Every 
event to which a certain verse might be applicable and 
which occurred in the time of the Prophet, has been 
rather carelessly mentioned as the occasion of the 
revelation of that verse. Nazalat al-ayah fi hadlflt the 
common expression of the early writers, says he, does 
not therefore necessarily mean that that event was the 
cause of the revelation of the verse. 

As to the grammatical and rhetorical difficulties, 
he has given a long list explaining therein all such 
difficulties. 

In the third chapter he has explained the peculi¬ 
arities of the Qur’anic style. His main point is that 
the text is not systematically arranged like a regular 
book. He compares the surahs to the orders and man¬ 
dates which a ruler issues to his subjects from time to 
time, as required by the situation. He has skilfully 
worked out his comparison in some details which is 
almost a new idea. 

In the fourth chapter he gives a general criticism 
of all the existing Qur’Snic commentaries. His main 
point is that different commentators have taken a fancy 
to write commentaries from the different standpoints 
of their own interests. A grammarian, for example, 
has written his commentary from a grammatical point 
of view, while a philosophical writer has based his work 
on scholastic arguments. This tendency, he says, has 
done great harm to the understanding of the real spirit 
of the Qur’an, just as the *Ilm aUTajwld (the science of 
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recitation) has diverted the attention of the readers of 
the Qur’an from thinking over the actual significance 
of the verses towards the way in which it should be 
properly recited. 

V. GLOSSES AND ANNOTATIONS ON THE PREVIOUS 

commentaries: three books 

(1) The importance of the Tafsir al’Bay4dwl has 
already been referred to. The most widely read of all 
the glosses, written by Indians on this commentary, are 
those composed by ‘Abd al-HakIm al-Siyalkuti (1067/ 
1656), who was an accomplished and eminent scholar 
attached to the court of ShahJahan. His reputation 
as a learned commentator and writer of glosses spread 
during his lifetime so far as to reach Hajjl Khalifah, 
living at so distant a place as Constantinople, who has 
mentioned some of his works in his bibliography.* 
They were contemporaries of one another. As the 
most important part of the Bay43wl is that relating to 
the first two sUrahs, ‘Abd al-Hakim has written his 
glosses on this portion only, but did not finish the work. 
It runs up to the three-quarters of the second juz\ His 
glosses are very illuminating. The author of the 
Khuldsat al’AihUr speaks of him and his works very 
highly. Of his Hdshiyah on the Bay4awi, he says 

The following are some of the characteristics of his 
HSshiyah : 

1. He offers philological and grammatical ex- 


1. KhaKIah, IV. 925; VI. 241; and VII. 014. 

2. Mu^ibW (,^), II. 818. 
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planatory notes on difficult words and phrases 
in the Bay4awl ; 

2. He explains obscure passages; 

3. He examines the Hadlih mentioned by Baydawi 
and mentions the sources of them if omitted 
by Baydawi and gives the full text of those 
Hadlth to which the original commentator has 
only referred summarily. 

4. Another important characteristic of these glos¬ 
ses is that Siyalkuti, being a Hanafl^ defends 
all the arguments of his school against Baydawi 
who is a Shdfi^l. 

(2) Al-Kamalayn Hdshiyat al-Jalalayn 

by Salam Allah (1229/1813). He was a descen¬ 
dant of ‘Abd al-Haqq Haqqi, the well-known MuhadditJt 
of Delhi. He himself was a Muhaddith and the author 
of several works. His glosses on the Jaldlayn are as 
brief as the text itself and are much appreciated in India. 

(3) Al-Hildlayn Hdshiyat al-Jaldlayn 

by Turab ‘Ali (1281/1864) who was the author 
of many books. His glosses are not mere hdshiyah. 
They are in the nature of Shark Mamzdj and so more 
comprehensive and more copious than the Kamdlayn^ 
with this difference, that the latter deals with the whole 
of the Qur’an while the Hildlayn is confined to the last 
juz\ Had it been completed, it would have been of far 
greater use. 

Being a country where Arabic was never spoken, 
India has naturally produced much literature by way 
of Hawdshl and Shurdh to enable her children to under- 
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Stand thoroughly the standard Arabic text-books. That 
marginal notes and glosses written in India are very 
useful and of great help may be judged from the fact 
that Professor Margoliouth, in his preface to his 
Charestomathia Baidiwiana, while describing the glosses 
of the Lucknow edition among the three glosses which 
he used for his work, remarks that “were the lithography 
of this edition somewhat clearer, it would be most useful 
for the student.” This observation, though about one 
particular hSshiyaht may be safely applied to most of 
the glosses and annotations produced in India. 

VI. CONCORDANCES AND INDEXES TO THE QUR’AN ! 

TWO WORKS 

The present Western elaborate form of index is very 
modern. But an index, in the wide sense in which a 
list of the contents of a book is also an index, has 
existed from ancient times. But an index to words is 
not very old. In the Islamic literature an index to 
words has been known since the Muslim scholars turn¬ 
ed their attention to what is called ‘//w A^rUf al-Hadlth 
(the science of the beginnings and endings of Hadlih). 
The A^rSf al-Sahihayn by I bn ‘A bid al-Dimishqi 
(400/1009) is probably the first work written in the 
nature of an index by a Muslim writer. 

India has produced not less than two books as an 
index to the Qur’an: 

(1) HUdiyah-i-Qu{b Sh^hV composed 

by Mubammad ‘All Karbala’! who dedicated it to Sultan 

1. Mr. Storey has mentioned it as a Persian work in his Bibliography of 
Persian literature (see No. 84), but it may be taken as a contribution to 
Arabic literature also, for the book is an index coDtaining the Qur'anic 
words and nothing else. 
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«Abd Allah Qutb Sh5h (1020-1083/1611-1672). This 
index is divided into two parts : in the first the verses 
are arranged according to their initial, and in the scond 
according to their final letters. In both parts references 
are given to the juz' and hizb as well as to the surah. 

(2) ‘The most important work of this nature is the 
Nujum al-Furqan by Mustafa b. Muhammad 

Sa‘id who dedicated it to Awrangzib. It is an index, 
not to the beginnings and endings of the verses but to 
each and every word in the Qur’an. This index is 
almost as modern in its design and arrangement as 
another work of the same nature, and also of the same 
name, by Fliigel. 

BOTH THE NUJOMS COMPARED 

Fliigel has first arranged the words according to 
their roots, and then under one root has given all its 
natural various forms. Mustafa has simply followed the 
arrangement of the words according to the letters they 
contain, irrespective of root or anything of that sort, 
and so Mustafa’s index is much more convenient in this 
respect than Fliigel’s, in which one cannot find the re¬ 
quired word unless one knows the root of it. For 
philological purposes, Fliigel’s index is much more help¬ 
ful than the other one. If both the arrangements are 
joined, there will be nothing to be desired or improved. 

The other point of contrast is that Fliigel has adopt¬ 
ed the numbers of sUrahs and verses, whilst Mustafa 
refers to juz' and ruku" instead, the former being in- 

1. Mr. Storey has also mentioned it as a Persian work but it may be 
taken as an Arabic work for the same reason as given above, and also because 
the preface has been rendered into Arabic. The Madias edition of A.H. 1292 
contains the Arabic version of the Persian introduction also. 
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dicated in numerals and the latter being shown in 
HurUf Abjady which system is very defective and incon¬ 
venient. In short, Mustafa’s Nujum was the best Qur’- 
anic index up to the time when Fliigel composed his 
work, which, as fairness demands, should not be com¬ 
pared with the previous work, in view of the wonderful 
facilities of modern times. 



CHAPTER III 


HADITH LITERATURE IN INDIA 

• ' 

By the fifth century of the Hijra, the great collec¬ 
tions of Hadith literature dealing with the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet and of his Companions, had been 
completed. But on the basis of this material there was 
built up a separate department of study, with numerous 
branches—the science of Hadith —and this has attracted 
the attention of the Muslim scholars of succeeding 
generations up to modern times, and the vast literature 
on Hadith now forms a very important and considerable 
part of Islamic learning. What we are concerned with 
here is the contribution of India to this branch of Arabic 
literature. Considering her special disadvantages and 
geographical obstacles, it may be said that she has 
acquitted herself well. 

One great disadvantage that India has had with 
regard to the collection of Hadith is that, being very 
distant from the country where the Prophet was born, 
lived, and died, there were no Indians among the 
narrators and guarantors of Hadith up to the time when 
the traditions were collected in various works. It was 
in Arabia, Persia and lOiurasan that all the canonical 
and other works on Hadith were compiled. Only two 
or three out of thousands of these narrators were direct¬ 
ly or indirectly connected with India. One is AbQ 
Haf$ b. Rabr who was a Taba' TUbVln and a reliable 
narrator. He went to Sind and died there in 160/116. 
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According to one authority, he is said to have been the 
first Muslim who wrote a book. This work does not 
exist and the nature of it is not known. Possibly it 
was on Hadlth. Another is Abu Ma‘shar, who was the 
client of Umm MusS. He was also a narrator. Refer¬ 
ences have been made to both of them in Chapter I. 
Besides them there might have been a few more among 
the early Muslim Arabs who went to Sind when it was 
invaded and conquered by the Muslim forces, but no¬ 
thing is definitely known about them. 

Anyhow, in India many Arabic books relating to 
Hadlth literature have been written, of which twenty- 
two are worthy of notice. They may be classed in the 
following way: 

1. Commentaries on canonical and other books 6 

2. Rearrangements of previous collections ... 3 

3. Dictionary of literature ... 1 

4. Arba'un (a collection of 40 Hadlth) ... 1 

5. New Collections made upon a novel principle 2 

6. Collections of Hadlth relating to some parti¬ 
cular topic or problem (i e., applied Hadlth) 3 

7. Interpretation of the Secrets (i.e., the spirit) 


of Hadlth ... ... 1 

8. Science of the Principles of Hadlth ••• 1 

9. Biographies of Guarantors .... ... 2 

10. Forged Hadlth — •••• 2 


Total 


•••• 


22 
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I. COMMENTARIES ON THE CANONICAL WORKS: 

SIX BOOKS 

Though most of all the canonical and other works 
have been commented upon in India, here only six 
books, more valuable than the rest, are mentioned. 

(1) Lant‘St aUTanqlh ‘alS Mishkat aUMasdblh 
jc oi«j) by ‘Abd al-Haqq Dihlawi 
0052/1642). He is one of the best known of Indian 
scholars. He was born in 958/1551 ; and visited the 
HijSz in 996/1587. He was an eminent Muhac/dilb of 
his age and is rightly honoured as having considerably 
promoted the studies of HadltJt in India. He is the 
author of several works. He states in his preface that 
when he was writing his commentary in Persian on the 
Mishkdtf he came across certain learned discussions 
and subtle points that did not deserve exposition in the 
Persian language. So he resolved to write an Arabic 
commentary also, but as he wrote in Arabic by prefer¬ 
ence, the Persian commentary remained unfinished and 
the other was completed. This commentary is very 
copious and valuable. It gives philological explana¬ 
tions, grammatical subtleties, problems of Fiqh^ various 
chains of one and the same Hadlth, the principles of 
inference, the correct pronunciation of the names and 
titles of the narrators, etc. The chief aim of the author 
is to defend the system of the Hanafl school by means 
of Hadlth in doing which he has succeeded, so much so 
that, as he himself has remarked. Imam ShSfi‘1 seems 
to be one of Ashdb-al-rd* and Abii Hanifah, one of 
Ashdb al~Zawdhir. The introduction is interesting and 
forms a separate treatise by itself, in which the author 
has explained all the kinds of Hadlth. He says that any 
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single Hadlth may be regarded from different stand¬ 
points. With regard to the subject-matter it is either a 
saying or an action; if it is the latter, then it is either 
Marfa* when it is traced back to the Prophet or MawqUf 
when it goes back to a companion only, or a Maq{u* 
when it does not go beyond a companion of a com¬ 
panion of the Prophet. From the standpoint of genuine¬ 
ness a Hadlth is either Sahlh, Hasan or Da'lf. It is 
Mutawatir, if it has been narrated by a large number of 
guarantors in each generation, otherwise Ahad which 
are, in their turn, either Mashhur, *Aziz or Gharlb. The 
value of this introduction may be seen in this fact that 
almost all the Indian editions of the Mishkat have 
incorporated it as introduction. 

(2) Glosses on the Sahlh al-Buf^ari 

by Abu’l-Hasan Sindhi (1138/1727). He was 
born in Thattah, a village in the Sind Province. After 
completing his education in India he went to Madinah 
and settled there for the rest of his life, gaining there a 
considerable reputation as a learned scholar and com¬ 
mentator. He wrote glosses on all the six standard 
books of Hadlth, Rod composed other works also. 
Murad! has spoken of him and his works highly in his 
Silk aUDurar. The work under consideration has been 
mentioned by Hajji IGialifab. It gives useful expla¬ 
natory notes on difficult words and phrases in the text. 
It also explains the headings of the chapters in the 

Sahlhu'l-Buhharl. 

• • • 

(3) Al-Musaww3 J0» R commentary on the 
well-known MuwattS of Imam MSlik, composed by 
ShSh Wall Uliah Dihlawi, whom we have met in the 
preceding chapter. In this work each Hadlth is followed 
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by a learned criticism and explanation dealing with 
different interpretations given by different scholars. The 
learned commentator has also arranged all the Hadith 
of the Muwal(a in a form convenient for reference and 
has mentioned both ShafVl and Hanafi Madhhabs in 
each chapter. He has also given Qur’anic verses in 
support of the injunctions derived from the Hadith of 
the Muwatjp. Shah Wall Ullah also wrote a commentary 
on the same work in Persian, but it is not so copious as 
the Arabic one. 

(4) Trajim Abwdb al-Buj^arl (►»>'/ 

by the same author. This small book contains 
illuminating annotations on the headings of the chapters 
in the Sahlh of al-Bukhari. The material of the book 
is not original, but hitherto it had remained scattered 
in voluminous commentaries. The merit of the work 
lies in the fact that reliable and useful notes selected 
out of the vast and scattered materials have been 
collected in a brief form in one book. The author has 
also mentioned some of the principles underlying the 
headings of the BuJ^drl ; some of them may be given 
here to show their nature: 

(0 Sometimes al-Bul^ari puts as a heading a 
Hadith MarfU* 'though it does not comply with 
his rules for deciding the trustworthiness of 
the narrators, and then in support of this 
Hadith^ he mentions another which conforms to 
his own standard of reliability. 

(i7) Sometimes he gives as a heading a certain pro¬ 
blem which is inferred from a Nass. 

• • 

{iii) Sometimes he puts as a heading th& Madhhab 
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of previous scholars and then he narrates those 
Hadith which justify this Ma^hab. Some¬ 
times the inference is not positive and so he 
will put as a heading the phrase B5b man 
QSla Kadhfl (Chapter on those who hold this 
opinion). 

(iv) Sometimes he puts a controversial problem as 
a heading and then narrates all the conflicting 
HaditJt, to enable the Faqlh to decide in any 
way that he likes. 

(v) Sometimes he narrates many Hadl[h, each con¬ 
nected with the heading under which it is put. 
Then he mentions another Hadith^ the subject- 
matter of which is supplementary to what is 
inferred from the heading. He begins such 
Hadith with the word Bab, which does not 
mean an altogethar new chapter. It merely 
stands for such a word as Tanblh or FWidah, 
used in the works of the authors of the later 
periods. 

(vi) Sometimes he uses the term Bab in place of the 
Qawl al-Muhaddithln (the verdict of tradi- 
tionists). 

(vii) Sometimes he mentions as a heading the Madh- 
hab of Ba'4 al-Nas (some people) or a Hadldh 
which is not reliable to him, and then he 
narrates a genuine Hadltb from which he infers 
against the Madbhab or the Hadlfh quoted as 
the heading. 

(5) Al-Muhalla (i>»*Jt)» another commentary on 
the Muwaiia, compiled by Salim Allih (1129-1716) 
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who has been mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
This work begins with an introduction in which the 
author deals with the technicalities of HaditJt and gives 
a biographical account of the Imam Malik and a criti¬ 
cal note on the MuwattU. The reason for compiling 
the commentary he himself states to be that as Zar- 
qSni’s commentary was not current in India, and as 
no Indian commentary existed, he felt the necessity of 
writing an exhaustive commentary on the Muwattja. It 
is rather curious that the author of the commentary 
under consideration makes no mention of Shah Wall 
Ullah’s Musawwa which had been composed about 
thirty years before. Perhaps he had not seen it. The 
reason given by the author is a common one. Zarqani 
has put forward the same excuse in the beginning of 
his well-known commentary. 

The MuhallS is a copious commentary. In addi¬ 
tion to the explanations of difficult words and phrases, 
the author discusses problems of Fiqh as well. Sh§h 
Wall Ullah’s MusawwS is much less copious but is 
better arranged. 

(6) Al-Maw3hib al-La{lfah (), a com¬ 
mentary on the Musnad of Abu Hanifah, composed by 
Mubammad ‘Abid Sindh! (d. 1257/1841). The author 
was born in a town of Sind. He completed his educa¬ 
tion at Zabid and then went to San‘5’, where the 
minister gave him his daughter in marriage. He after¬ 
wards went to Egypt as the ambassador of the Amir 
and then, after some time, he returned to his native 
place in Sind with the intention of settling there. But 
zeal for learning induced him to go to Madinah again, 
where he was appointed Ra*ls al-UlarriS' of the city. 
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He wrote several books, one of which is the present 
work. This is not the first book of its kind. Glosses 
and commentaries on Abu Hanifah’s Musnad had been 
composed by several authors among which ‘All Qari’s 
is well-known. Muhammad ‘Abid’s commentary is 
based on the previous works, together with his own 
method of commenting. He has, for instance, men¬ 
tioned all other Hadlth which support the Hadlth con¬ 
tained in this Musnad. He criticises all controversies 
on Fiqh in favour of the Hanafl school to which he 
himself belonged. 

II. REARRANGEMENT OF THE PREVIOUS WORKS : 

THREE WORKS 

(1) Masjwriq aUAnwar al-Nahawiyyah min SihSh al- 
Akhbdr aUMustafawlyyah 

by Hasan b. Hasan Saghani Lahuri. One of 
his forefathers migrated from Sa^an to Lahore, where 
he was born in 577/1174. He received his education from 
his learned father. In 615/1218 he went to Bagdad. 
Two years later the Abbasid Caliph sent him as an 
ambassador to the court of Iltutmish at Delhi where he 
stayed for about seven years and went back to Bagdad 
in 624. He was again sent to India on the same mission 
and returned to Ba^dSd in 637/1239. He died in 650/ 
1252. He was an eminent Muhaddith and a philologist 
of repute. This work of his on Hadlth and the *Ubdb 
(a dictionary of the Arabic language) are regarded as 
works of high merits. He also wrote several books on 
other subjects. 

In the present work he has rearranged those Hadltt 
which are found in either or both of the ^afil^ayn in an 
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interesting manner according to their initial words, 
classified systematically. The book is divided into twelve 
BUbSy each BSb being further divided into several Fasls. 
A few headings may be mentioned to show the nature 
of the arrangement: 

Bub I. Those Hadlth which begin with the re¬ 
lative and interrogative pronoun Man {cx*)- 

Bab II. Hadlth beginning with the article Inna (6i), 
subdivided into ten Fasls according to 
various pronouns to which this article is 
prefixed, e.g., - <Si\. . *51. 

Bab III. Hadlth beginning with the negative article 
La (y). 

Bub IV. Hadithbtginning with the article IdbS (l^') 

idt (^'). 

Upon this work more than one commentary has 
been written. 

(2) Kanz al-‘Ummal fl Sunan al-AqwUl wa'l-ApUl 
JlyVt y-f) by ‘All MuttaqI of Burhan- 

pGr. He was born at BurhanpQr in 885/1480. After 
completing his education and being admitted to the 
Chishti Order, he went to the Hijaz where he settled 
for good. He died in 975/1567.’ He is the author of 
many works, the number of which is said to have 
exceeded a hundred. The celebrated Suyuti collected 
all the Hadlth of the Prophet, contained in the canonical 
and other collections of Hadlth in one book entitled 
Jam* al-JawUmi*, the sayings being arranged according 
to the intitial words of Hadlth and the doings accord¬ 
ing to the names of the narrators. Of this huge work 
4 
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he later on made an abridgment under the title of 
al-JUmV al-Saghlr in which he included only those 
sayings (not doings) which were short and unrepeated. 

*An Muttaq! rearranged all the Hadlth contained in 
7am‘ al-Jawami* under different titles in accordance 
with the arrangement in works of Fiqh. First he arrang¬ 
ed the Hadith of the Jami* al-Sa^lr under the title of 
Manhdj al-'Umnidl fi Sunan al-AqwUl^ and then he 
arranged the rest of the Hadifh Qawll contained in the 
Jam* al’JawSmi* giving it the name of Ikmal Manhdj 
aWUmmdl. Afterwards he put both collections in one 
book under the title of Ghdydt al-Ummdl. Later on 
he arranged the Hadith Fi'll (the doings of the Prophet) 
contained in the Jam* al-Jawdmi* and named it Mustadrak 
al-AqwdL Finally, he combined all these three works 
under the title of Kanz al~*Ummdh that is to say, the 
Kanz consists of the Ghdvdt al'*Ummdl, and the 
Mustadrak al-Aqwdl, the former in turn consisting of 
the Manhaj and Ikmdl. 

The arrangement of the Kanz is this that the whole 
book is divided into sections, called books and arranged 
alphabetically. First he gives the Ghaydt under the 
heading ‘book’ with various chapters, and then he gives 
the Mustadrak (J.e., Hadith Fi*h). In the (rhdydt, the 
Manhaj is followed by the Ikrridl after each chapter and 
not after each book. This work has been published at 
HaydardbSd in eight volumes with a very convenient 
list of the contents. All the Hadltji are numbered. This 
work contains forty-six thousand one hundred and 
eighty Hadith. The value of this work as a useful book 
of reference to Hadltji cannot be too much emphasised. 
Abu’l-Hasan al-Bakrf, the teacher of the author, used 
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to say “Suytltl obliged the world by composing his 
Jam* al-Jawdmi*, whilst *Ali Muttaqi has obliged him 
by rearranging the same.” 

3. The Musnad of Imam A‘zam (»'•*' to 
which a reference has been made above. This Musnad 
was arranged according to the headings in treatises on 
Fiqh by Muhammad ‘Abid of Sind, who has been 
already mentioned as the author of a commentary on 
this very work. Not less than fifteen Musnads have 
come down from Abu Hanifah, of which the versions 
of Al-Harithi and Ibn IGiusraw are well known. 
Muhammad ‘Abid has arranged those Hadith which have 
come down from the Imam A‘zam through Sadru’d-DIn 
Musa al-Hi§kafi (d. 650/1252). 

III. DICTIONARY OF HADITH : ONE BOOK 

It is the Majma* BihSr aUAnwar fl QharU'ib al- 
TanzU wa LatjS'if al-A]Mar 

jixiVl Juik) j), composed by Muhammad b. Tahir of 
Pattan. He was born at Nahrwalah (now called Pattan) 
in Gujarat in 914/1508. Having completed his educa¬ 
tion in India, he went to the Hijaz at the age of thirty, 
where he carried on his higher studies with the scholars 
of the place and became a disciple of ‘Ali Muttaqi. 
Afterwards he returned to his own country where he 
zealously took up the cause of introducing religious 
reforms among his countrymen who were Isma'ilites. 
For some time he was successful in his mission, but 
afterwards was killed by them. This work which the 
author dedicated to his spiritual leader, ‘Ali Muttaqi, 
is a voluminous work consisting of 1668 pages of long 
size, closely lithographed. It is almost an exhaustive 
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dictionary of both Hadlfh and the Qur’an. Words are 
arranged according to the order of the letters of their 
root. He invariably gives all those derivatives of one 
root which have been used in Hadlth together with the 
text of the Hadlfh in which they occur. He not only 
gives the meanings of the words but also explains 
many doubtful points in Hadlth concerned. This work 
has almost eclipsed all the previous works of its kind. 

IV. ARBA'UN ONE BOOK 

In compliance with a Hadlfh^ “He, who preserves 
for my followers forty Hadlfh relating to their religion, 
will be resuscitated by God among theologians and I will 
intercede for him on the Day of Judgment”, a large 
number of Arba'm have been compiled outside India. 
Of the few produced in India, one by Shah Wall Allah 
deserves notice. The peculiarity of this selection is that 
all the lladlfh contained in this book are reliable 
traditions that have come down by a regular chain of 
narrators from the Prophet, right down to the learned 
compiler, through his teacher Abu Tahir Madani, who 
relates them in his own turn from his father, and so on, 
which chain is completely mentioned in this work. 

V. NI'W COLLECTIONS MADE UPON A NOVEL 
PRINCIPLE : TWO WORKS 

(1) Al-Durr al Thamln fl Mub ashsh arSt al-Nabl ah 
Amin j ) by Shah Wall Allah. It 

is also a collection of forty Hadlfht but received in 
dream from the Prophet. The author has divided them 
into three classes : (i) those which he himself received 
from the Prophet, (i7) those which he heard through one 
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medium, and (Hi) those which he received through the 
medium of more than one narrator. A few traditions 
may be given here to show the general nature of the 
Hadlth contained in this work. 

One tradition runs: 

“While I was engaged in MurSqabah in a mos¬ 
que at Cambay I saw the holy spirit of the 
Prophet which covered me with a sheet with 
the result that some subtleties of the religious 
mysteries were revealed to me.” 

Another is: 

“I asked the Prophet in a dream about the 
ShPah sect and he replied that it was Batil 
(false).” 

In a third dream he asks the Prophet which of the 
four schools of Fiqh is best. “All are equal” was the 
reply. 

The other kinds of Hadlth which the author heard 
through one or more medium are those which were 
narrated to him by his father or his teacher. 

These Hadlth cannot be put in the same category as 
other regular Hadlth. They may be called Hadlth in 
this sense that they are traced back to the Prophet; but 
they are of no legal value, as having been received only 
in dreams. 

(2) Al-Nawadir min al-Hadlth ^ by 

the same author. This work, though under the same 
category, is not of the same nature as the previous one. 
It is just like a Naw3dir in any other branch of learning, 
e.g., literature, history, medicine, etc. In this work the 
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author has shown his wit and humour by collecting 
Hadlth with some outstanding peculiarities. It is an 
interesting brief collection. A few Hadlth may be given 
here to indicate the sort of book it is: 

(1) He has mentioned one Hadlth as being Musna- 

du*l Jinn—a Hadlth which a Jinn heard from the Pro¬ 
phet. This Hadlth is the most reliable of all Hadlth. 
Even Western scholars will not doubt its genuineness, 
since the words actually occur in the text of the Qur’an. 
The chain of this Musnadu'l-Jinn is very short, but at 
the same time most reliable to the Muslims. The 
chain of the narration is 6* o* 

and the text is U/u,*. ui ijJU ^)fi\ *51 ji ji 

Here the first narrator, some Jinn, heard the Qur’an 
from the Prophet. The Qur’an is the text of the 
Hadlth, the Jinn is the first narrator, God, the second, 
and the Prophet, the last. 

(2) Another Hadlth that he mentions is what is 

called that is to say, a Hadlth in 

which all the narrators, except the last few, say in their 
turn respectively: “It is the first Hadlth that I have 
heard from the previous guarantor.” It runs: 

l3j1 ^ J Jjl .LmJI 

tr* *>*•■;* (^1*1 j (S 'jUT * * * AiUa.. 

- jj.* jJ 

(3) JU-JI i e., a Hadlth in which all 
the narrators are Faqlhs. 

(4) A Hadlth in which all the guarantors are Sufis. 

(5) A Jjadith in which all the narrators are Moorish. 
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(6) A Hadlth in which all the transmitters are of 
one and the same name, Ahmad. 

(7) A Hadlth, the names of whose narrators begin 
with the letter ^Ayn (^). 

This book is interesting, not from the standpoint 
of utility, but rather in view of the individual, curious 
peculiarities of some Hadlth. 

VI. COLLECTIONS OB' HADITH ABOUT SOME PARTICULAR 
TOPICS OR PROBLEMS : THREE BOOKS 

(1) Talkhls al-Baydn fl ‘Alamat Mahdl Akhir al- 
Zaman (OL43J oL:Aa J jU'l by ‘Ali Muttaqi 

whom we have known in the preceding pages. This 
book, as the title indicates, is a collection of Hadlth 
about the expected Mahdi. It was intended for the 
guidance of the followers of Muhammad of Jawnpur 
(d. 910/1504), who claimed to be the expected Mahdl. 
The work is not an original one. The author states 
that as the ‘/r/ al-Ward of SuyutI was not systematically 
arranged and divided into chapters, he has rearranged 
it. He also added new material which he collected 
from other books. It consists of an introduction and 
thirteen chapters. In the introduction he declares that 
Muhammad of Jawnpur was not the Mahdl. He, 
however, seems to regard him as a saint, but he points 
out at the same time that it sometimes happens that 
even a saint makes mistakes and blunders. Only the 
Prophets were infallible. These are the headings under 
which he has arranged those Hadlth : 

1. The miracles of the Mahdl. 

1. His lineage» 
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3. His physical features. 

4. The circumstances before his appearance. 

5. His signs. 

6. The way in which allegiance will be paid to 
him. 

7. His helpers. 

8. His conquest. 

9. His meeting with Christ. 

10. The duration of his stay. 

11. His death. 

12. A mention of those who have called them¬ 

selves Mahdl, 

13. The Fatwa of the theologians of Makkah and 

Madlnah. 

(2) Ms Thabat bri-Smnah fi Ayyam al-Sanah 
(*iJl j AuUj c.uu), i,e., what is proved by the 
Hadiih with regard to the days of the year, by the 
great Muhaddith of Delhi, ‘Abdu’l-Haqq. This work 
is the first of its kind, as far as known to me. It con¬ 
tains all those Hadlth which relate to the months of the 
year. He begins with the month of Mu^arram and 
quotes all the reliable Hadlth concerning the first ten 
days of this month. He rejects all those practices which 
are superstitious and not based on Hadlth. He declares 
that such beliefs as this, that he who applies antimony 
to his eyes on the tenth of Muharram, will never suffer 
from inflammation of the eyes, or that he who takes a 
bath on the tenth of Muharram will fall ill, are mere 
superstitions and have no connection with religion. 
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Then he takes a critical survey of all the Hadlth about 
the martyrdom of Husayn, followed by an account of 
the relations between Ibn Zubayr and Mu‘awiyah. 

Under the heading of the month Safar, he proves 
the absurdity of the common belief in the inauspicious¬ 
ness of this month. 

Under the heading of the month Rabi* II, he gives a 
short account of ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani whose death is 
celebrated by Muslims on the 11th of this month. 

Then he discusses Hadlth relating to Rajab and the 
merits and demerits of Laylat al-Ra^a'ib (the night of 
desires) which is the night preceding the first Friday of 
this month. 

Similarly, with regard to Sha'ban, RamadSn, Shaw- 
wal and Dhu*l-Hijjah, he narrates Hadlth relating to 
the middle nights of Sha'ban and RamacfSti, TarSwlh, 
'Id al-Fitr, 'Id al-A4ha and pilgrimage. He does not 
say anything about the month of Dhu'l-Qa'dah, perhaps 
because he could not find any Hadlth referring to it. 

(3) Tahqlq al-I^arah Ila Ta'mlm al-Bi^drah bi'l- 
Jannah Ji ^y^') by the same writer. 

In this book the author has collected all those Hadlth 
which contain a BisWrah (good tidings) relating to 
the entry into Paradise of any companion of the 
Prophet. At the end, he gives many Hadlth relating to 
the merits and excellences of the members* of the 
Prophet’s family. He has collected all these Hadlth 
from the Jdmi aUUsUl of Ibn al-AthIr and the Kanz aU 
'UmniQl of ‘All Muttaql. 

Vll. THE SECRETS OF HADITH : ONE WORK 

It is the Hujjat Allah al-Balighah, composed by the 
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great §^ah Wall Allah. The chief characteristic of this 
book lies in the rational and critical exposition of 
Hadith. Of course, the words * rational ’ and ‘critical * 
are not to be taken in the sense as that in which 
Western scholars use them. One cannot reasonably 
expect a staunch follower of any religion to criticise 
the scripture he believes in, in the same way as a 
man of another religion will do. Still the author 
deserves some credit for having tried to rationalise his 
religious dogmas, and consequently the work under 
consideration has won him the title of the Qbazali of 
India. In India it is regarded as being superior to 
the well-known book Ihya al-‘Ulum, which contains 
many unauthentic Hadlth. 

In the beginning of the book the author says that 
the basis of all Islamic learning is ‘//m aUHadlth 
dealing with the sayings and doings of the very founder 
of Islam. This science has many branches, of which 
*Ilm al-Asrdr (the science of the secrets of Hadith) is 
the most important. He who possesses it, is not like 
that man who, being advised to eat an apple by his 
medical adviser, ate colocynth {Hinzal), on account of 
the resemblance that exists between the two fruits. 

The underlying principles of this work is that every 
religious injunction of Islam is rational and justifiable 
from the standpoint of utility, but at the same time, 
says he, when a Hadlih has been proved to be authentic 
and genuine, a man’s conduct in acting accordingly 
should not be dependent upon his knowing the utility 
of the injunction conveyed by the Hadith, because 
every mind cannot understand everything, and so, says 
he, we should trust the Prophet rather than our minds. 
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In order to explain a number of Hadlfh which, he 
thinks, cannot be explained otherwise, he has maintain¬ 
ed the existence of a third world, called ‘Alarn Mithal, 
which lies between the material and spiritual world. 
Everything that exists in this world is said to have a 
corresponding existence in this intervening world of 
Mithal. 

This book has, in the first place, been divided into 
two main divisions. The first division which deals with 
the general principles of inferring the utility of the 
religious commands and prohibitions, is again divided 
into seven discussions, each being further split into 
several chapters. The second main division deals with 
the rational explanations of all the religious injunctions 
arranged according to order in works on Fiqh. 

As this book is considered to be also a work on 
scholastic theology, it will be discussed further in that 
connection. 

VlII. THE SCIENCE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
HADITH : ONE BOOK 

It is Al-Fay4'l-Nabawl fl Usui al-Hadlth wa Fahdris 
al-Bukhdri j j com¬ 

posed by ‘Umar b. Muhammad ‘Arif al-Nahrwalah 
(Pattani). Nothing is known of the author except that 
he was a resident of Pattan. 

This book consists of an introduction, in which 
the author explains technicalities of Hadithy and four 
chapters, in which he dwells upon the various kinds of 
Hadlth* rules for deciding the truthfulness of the gua¬ 
rantors, and conditions for receiving and transmitting 
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Hadltb. Then follow various other discussions, con¬ 
cluding with a critical note on Buhhari and his work, a 
survey of all the chapters of the Sahlh al-Bul^drl with 
regard to the number of the Hadlijt they contain, an 
alphabetical list of the guarantors and a copious com¬ 
mentary on the first two books (chapters) of the Sahlh 
aUBUj^drl} 

IX. THE BIOGRAPHIES OF THC HADITH 

narrators: two works 

(1) Darr al-Sahdbah fl Baydn Muwd^i* Wafaydt 

al-Sahdbah j ji) composed 

by Hasan Sa^ani, whom we have known as the author 
of the Mashdriq al-Anwdr. It is a small treatise and 
deals with the places in which about eight hundred 
companions of the Prophet died. The names are 
arranged alphabetically. 

(2) Kitdb Asmd' Rijdl Mishkdt al-Masdblh (*U-i 

jUj) by ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Haqqi of Delhi. It 
deals with all the guarantors of the Hadith contained in 
the Mishkdt, The author begins with comparatively 
long accounts of the four rightly directed Caliphs and 
then, after the accounts of the members of the Prophet’s 
family, follow the biographical notices of all the re¬ 
maining narrators alphabetically arranged. 

X. FORGED hadith : TWO BOOKS 

(1) Al-RisSlah fl al-Maw4it'dt min al-Hadlih 

j) by Hasan Saghani. It contains 
those Hadith which the author regards as being forged 
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(2) Risalat al~Maw4U‘at xjUj) by Muham¬ 

mad b, Tahir, the author of the dictionary af Hadith 
already referred to. 

The book begins with an introduction in which 
the author warns his readers that a Had'itb should not 
be taken to be forged merely because it has been said 
by some one to be so, unless authorities are consulted. 
The Maw4u'dt of Ibn JawzI, says he, for instance, 
contains many Hadith such as are Hasan, not to speak 
of Da^lf. Then follows criticism on the merits and 
demerits of those Hadith which are said to be Maw4u* 
by one scholar or another. It is a useful work on the 
subject. 



CHAPTER IV 
LITERATURE ON FIQH 

As far as the Hadith literature is concerned, there 
is little or no variance among the Sunnis, who have, 
in all times, formed an overwhelming majority of the 
Muslim population. It is Fiqh which has divided them 
into four schools. The majority of Indian Muslims 
have always been Hanafls, that is, the followers of the 
Imam Abu Hanifah. By the time the Indian Muslims 
commenced to take part in the composition and com* 
pilation of works in Arabic, so much literature had 
been produced on the subject of Fiqh, whether Hanafi 
or of other schools, that no further efforts were made 
to produce works on original lines and writers confined 
themselves almost entirely to the production of com¬ 
mentaries, glosses and new compendiums. Hence 
India's contribution to Arabic literature on Fiqh is 
nothing more than the construction of new edifices in 
imitation of the old ones, and out of the same 
materials, with a very slight change in the design. 
Moreover, I am not aware that, since the composition 
of the standard work on Fiqh, any other countries have 
been able to produce books of any original character 
upon this subject, in spite of the greater opportunities 
they have had for making contributions to Arabic 
literature. 

Of all the numerous works relating to Fiqh, pro¬ 
duced in India, eighteen deserve notice. They may be 
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classed as follows: 

1. Critical Account of Fiqh ... ... 2 

2. The Principles of Fiqh: 

(a) Text Books ... ... 1 

{b) Commentaries on Standard Works ... 3 


3. Fiqh (proper): 

(a) Hanafi School: 

(i) Fatdwd ... ... 5 

(n) Various Topics ... ... 6 

(b) ShdfiH School ... ... 1 

Total ... 18 


I. CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF FIQH : TWO WORKS 

(1) Al lnsdf fi Baydn Sabab al-Ikhtildf (oU* j JUiVI 
This is a work by Shah Wall Allah of 
Delhi, whom we have known in the preceding chapters, 
and is a critical account of the theological differences 
among the Sunnis. The author has ably traced out the 
history of those differences. 

Fiqh, says he, did not exist in the time of the 
Prophet, nor were theoretical problems introduced in 
that period. The Prophet did a certain thing and his 
campanions watched him doing it; this was sufficient 
for their guidance. The people did not put to him 
more than thirteen questions, which are mentioned in 
the Qur’dn. 

All the campanions of the Prophet were not always 
with him; hence there was a good deal of difference in 
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their personal knowledge of his sayings and doings. 
It was a common practice among the companions to 
enquire from one another if any practical problem 
arose, of which they themselves did not know the 
solution. The companions of the Prophet settled down 
later on in different places. When they were asked 
by the next generation to give a solution of any new 
problems, they naturally said in reply what they knew. 
This is one of the causes that led to the differences 
existing in Fiqh. 

The second cause that he mentions is the different 
interpretations of the Prophet’s sayings and doings. 
A bad memory is also given as one of the causes. 
Then the author traces the history of two different 
schools of Fiqh : one at Madinah, where the Fatdwd of 
the first three Caliphs were current, and the other at 
Kufah where the Fatdwd of ‘Ali and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mastid had supremacy. 

(2) ^Iqdal-Jldfl Ahkdm al-Ijtihddwa'l-Taqlld Iju* 
aJubJi j flJT-i ^J) by the same author. It is an interest¬ 
ing book full of useful information, discussed in a 
critical manner. It is divided into five chapters. In the 
first chapter he discusses the four bases of Ijtihdd : the 
Qur’an, Sunnah (the Prophet’s sayings and doings), 
Ijmd‘ (consensus) and Qiyds (analogy). In the second 
chapter he gives an account of the differences among 
the Mujtahids and Faqlhs. In the third chapter he 
emphasises the importance of adherence to one of the 
four schools and warns the reader against the contrary 
practice. In the fourth chapter he described various 
classes of people from the point of view of their 
capacity for theological inference. He has divided 
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them into four classes: 

(1) Founder of schools; 

(2) Jurists having a capacity for independent judg> 
ment within the limits of a school founded by 
some greater scholar; 

(3) Theologians well versed in theology but not 
capable of giving independent judgments; 

(4) Mere followers who entirely depend upon the 
guidance of theologians and learned men. 

In the fifth chapter he warns the reader against 
the misuse of Taqlid and says that a follower of any 
particular school must not look down upon other 
systems or attach too much importance to his own 
Imam. 

The value of such a clear exposition of the problem 
of Taqlid as this book offers, may be realised when it is 
seen that the author, Shah Wali Allah, is equally held 
in high honour and respect by those Indians who are 
Muqallidun and by those who follow the doctrine of 
AM aUHadlthy represented by the party of the late 
editor of the monthly periodical al-Mamr in Egypt, 
and by the followers of Nawwab Siddiq Hasan Khan 
in India. 

II. THE PRINCIPLES OF FIQH : ONE BOOK 
(fl) Text-Book 

On this subject in India there has been composed 
a book, which, like many famous text-books, has served 
as the basis for a long series of commentaries. It is 
entitled Musallam al-TtubUt composed by 

s 
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the great Indian philosophical writer, Mubibb Allah 
Bihar!, whose fame has secured him admittance into 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam under the word ‘BihSri*. 
He was born at Karah, a village in BihSr. He received 
his education from distinguished scholars such as Qutb 
al-DIn Shamsab^d! and others, and became one of the 
most eminent scholars of his age. He paid a visit to 
Awrangzib when the latter was in the Deccan. The 
Emperor appointed him QSd! of Lucknow. He died 
in 1119/1707. He is the author of several works of 
which the present book on Usui al-Fiqh and another 
entitled the Sullam, on logic, hold a high rank in the 
Indian curriculum. 

The Musallam al-ThubUt was, as indicated by its 
very chronogrammatical name, written in 1109/1697. 
This book is nothing more than a mere reproduction of 
the previous material, but arranged in so scholarly a 
manner that it has ever since occupied an honoured 
place as a text-book in the Indian curriculum of UsUl 
al-Fiqh. Several Indian scholars, including the eminent 
man of letters known as Bal}r al-Ulnm (the ocean of 
sciences), who has also received mention in the Encyclo^ 
paedia of Islam, have employed their pens in expound¬ 
ing the meaning hidden behind the wonderful brevity 
of the style of this book. 

In the beginning *Ilm al-Fiqh and 7/m U0 al-Fiqh 
were one and the same thing, but in course of time 
they became two separate sciences. The Ahkam 
Mustaklhrajah (deduced judgments) began to be called 
Fiqh, while those principles which governed those 
Al}kdm Musta^rajah received the name of 7/m UsUl al- 
Fiqh. It was ImSm Sb^fi'i who first wrote a book on 
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this subject. The relation between these two sciences is 
the same as that between dogmas and scholastic theo¬ 
logy, that is to say, just as the aim of the latter is to 
rationalise the former, similarly the object of 'Urn UsUl 
al’Fiqh is to lay down principles from which corollaries 
may be rationally inferred. 

The book consists of an introduction, two main 
sections, one called Mabddl (data) and the other 
Mqdsid (conclusions), and an appendix. The intro¬ 
duction contains discussions on the definition, scope 
and purpose of this science. The author defines it as 
a brief statement of the arguments and principles a 
theologian requires in order to work out the detailed 
arguments. For instance, says he, this science deals 
with such a principle as may guide us to infer from 
the verse, AtU al-Zakdt >JI UJT), that Zakdt is incum¬ 
bent and necessary. The difference between logic and 
Usui al-Fiqh is this that the former is concerned with the 
mode of arguing and thinking and not with the truth, 
or otherwise, of the promises, while the latter aims at 
both the aspects. The four ‘roots' for the deduction 
of laws, the Qur'an, Sunndh (the Prophet’s sayings and 
doings), Ijmd* (consensus) and Qiyds (analogy), are the 
subject-matter of this science. The purpose of Usui 
al-Fiqh is to gain knowledge of religious injunctions. 

The section of Mabddl is divided into three divi¬ 
sions called Maqdlahs. The first Maqdlah deals with 
logical problems, and so it may be regarded as a chap¬ 
ter on logic. The second Maqdldh is again divided 
into four chapters. The first deals with Hdkim, that 
is to say, the principal or final authority for good and 
bad. The author says that God is unanimously recog- 
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nised to be the final authority; but according to the 
As^*arites goodness and badness are religious judg¬ 
ments, that is, the action which has been ordered to 
be done by religion is good and that which is prohibited 
is bad. The Hanafites and Mu'tazilites, on the other 
hand, hold that goodness and badness exist in things 
themselves, independently of religious commands and 
prohibitions. He further discusses this problem in 
detail and points out the difference between Hanafites 
on the one hand and the MuUazilites on the other. 

The second chapter of the second Maqdlah deals 
with the nature of Hukm and its various kinds, such 
as Far4 (obligatory), Wdjib (incumbent), Mustahabb 
(approved), Mandub (a thing the doing of which is 
more excellent than leaving it undone but which it is 
allowable to leave undone), Jd'iz (allowable), MakrUh 
(disapproved), and Hardm (unlawful). The third chap¬ 
ter is devoted to a discussion on man’s capability or 
incapability of religious responsibilities. The fourth 
contains discussions on religious obligations. 

The third Maqdlah dwells on some subtle gram¬ 
matical, philological and rhetorical topics which are 
essential for a thorough understanding of the language 
of the Islamic scripture. 

The Maqdsid consists of four chapters called 
dealing with the four ‘roots* of the Islamic deductions. 
The appendix dwells upon Ijtihdd. 

It may be of interest to note that Amfin Allah 
Benarsi, an eminent scholar of the age, was a contem¬ 
porary of Mul^ibb Allah. They used to hold polemic 
discussions with each other on UfUl al-Fiqfi. We find 
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that Muhibb Allah often refers to his rival in his book, 
in order to refute his way of thinking. 

The Musallam aUThubM as a text-book is highly 
appreciated not only in India but also in Egypt. The 
author was an expert in writing text-books, and several 
commentaries have been written upon them. But it is 
a matter of great regret that this way of writing text¬ 
books and commentaries has been harmful rather than 
useful to learning. Both these forms of literary com. 
position were carried to extremes. The text-books are 
brief to obscurity or even worse, while the commentaries 
are tedious, lengthy and full of uncalled for and un¬ 
necessary matter, so that it is very difficult, even for a 
serious student, to follow the main trend of thought. 
But we cannot blame Mubibb Allah for this defect, for 
this way of writing text-books had been long established 
as the accepted fashion of the time and had been 
regarded as a laudable practice. His merit as a text¬ 
book writer should be judged from the standard of the 
time in which he lived and not from that of our time, 
in which text-books are written as lucidly and clearly 
as possible. 

{b) Commentaries on Standard Books of UsUl 
Fiqh : Two Books 

(1) A commentary on Jalal al-Din al-KhabbSzTs 
(691/1291) Mushnl compiled by ‘Umar b. 

IsbSq al-Hindi. His full name is Abu Haf$ Sirdj al- 
Din ‘Umar b. IsbSq al-Hindi. Having received his 
education from Wajih al-DIn Dihlawi and Shams al- 
Din Khatib Dihlawi and other Indian scholars, he 
went to Egypt where he was recognised as a great 
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theologian and was, later on, appointed a Qadi. He is 
the author of many books. He was chiefly interested 
inFiqh. He died in 773/1371. His commentary on the 
Mu^nl is copious and reliable. Haj! Khalifah has 
mentioned it. 

(2) A commentary on the celebrated Abu’l-BarakSt 
al-Nasafi’s Mandr al-Anwar (jl>i VI jii* ^j.4) composed by 
Mulla Jiwan whom we have known as the author of the 
Tafslr-i-Ahmadl. He states in his introduction that there 
are several commentaries on this book, but they are 
either too lengthy and tedious or too short and obscure. 

The value of this work may be judged by the fact 
that when he went to Madinah and delivered lectures 
there on this book, they were so much appreciated by 
the scholars there that he was urged to combine and 
expand them into the form of a regular commentary on 
the Mandr, and this commentary he completed during 
his short stay at Madinah. On this commentary more 
than one super>commentary has been written in India. 

III. FIQH (proper)—( a) HANAFI SCHOOL 
(a) FatUwa : Five Books 

(1) AUFatdwd al-Hammddiyyah com¬ 

piled by AbuT-Fath Rukn b. HusSm al-DIn al*Mufti 
of Nagore, while he was at NahrwElah in Gujarat, with 
the help of his son, at the instance of QSd! HammSd 
al-Din b. Qfidi Akram, after whom this book was 
named. Nothing more is known of the author and the 
patron. From the works quoted in this book and from 
those containing references to it, it may be inferred that 
this book was composed in the end of the eighth or in 
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the beginning of the ninth century of the Hijra. The 
author has given a long list of all the books which he 
consulted for the compilation of this work. It is a 
reliable book and is quoted in the Fatdwd *Alamglrl. 
The arrangement is the same as in other collections of 
Fatdwd. 

(2) Ibrdhlm Shdhiyyah fi'l-Fatdwd al Hanafiyyah 

J *s*i- composed by ghihSb al-Din 
Ahmad b. Muhammad entitled Nizam Jilan!, for the 
Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah (941-955/1534-1548) with the 
help of one hundred and sixty books. Haji Khalifah 
has mentioned it and said : cy 
cicm j ilL (It is a large book like the Fatdwd of Qadi 
Khan. It has been compiled from one hundred and 
sixty books.) 

(3) Fatdwd Jdmi* (or Majma*) al-Barakdt (c^jiK 
oK'^i compiled by Abu’l-Barakat in the time of 
Awrangzib. It is, according to the usual arrangement 
of works on Fiqh^ divided into several books, each book 
being subdivided into many chapters. It is not a 
voluminous work. 

(4) J^hizdnat al-Riwdydt (oiiij^l composed 

by Chakan al-Hindi of Gujarat (920/1514). Haj| 
Khalifah has also mentioned it. It is just like the 
preceding books, a work on the details of the- Hanafi 
laws, and is a mere compilation from various works of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries which the author 
often quotes. The order of the arrangement is just 
like that of others, except that a *Book of Knowledge* 
by way of an introduction has been put in the begin^ 
iiing. The author states in the beginning that he has 
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throughout his life been interested in the studies of 
Fiqh and in the investigation of theological problems, 
the results of which he has arranged in the present 
work. 

In the *Book of Knowledge* he deals with the 
excellences of knowledge and men of letters. Being 
Hanafl, he has written a discourse about the merits and 
qualifications of Imam Abu Hanifah. He also ex¬ 
plains the technicalities of Fatdwa and Mufti. As 
regards the principles of Fatdwa, he says that in the 
first place it must be based on positive proof, derived 
from the Qur'dn and Hadlfh. Failing that, it is to be 
based upon the decisions of Abu Hanifah, then upon 
those of Abu Yusuf and afterwards upon those of 
Muhammad al-§haybani, and so on. The Mufti is at 
liberty to choose any way that he likes, if Abu Hanifah 
thinks in one way and both of his pupils in another; 
but if any of them sides with the teacher, then their 
decision is to be given preference, except when the 
standard theologians have, for the sake of some ex¬ 
pediency {Istisldh), followed the single opinion of either 
of the two pupils. If a Mufti happens to find a relia¬ 
ble Hadlth RBd he is satisfied with its holding good, 
the opinion of Abii Hanifah should be given up, accord¬ 
ing to his well-known saying, ‘Abandon my opinion 
if it is opposed to a genuine Hadlth* 

(5) Fatdwd *Alamglrl known outside 

India as al-Fatdwd al-Hindiyyah, which is superior to 
all the Indian works of this class and one of the best 
books ever produced on the Hanaft Law after the 
compilation of the well-known Biddyaht which is valued 
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by Hdnafls next to the Qur’an as indicated by these 
two couplets: 

^>>5^ ^ ^C'Ai'Oi tiS 

(Verily the Hiddyah has, like the Qur’an, cancelled all 
the religious books that were composed before. Then 
master its principles and traverse its paths, so that your 
speech may be safe from error and untruth.) 

This vast work, consisting of six volumes, was 
composed by a committee of Indian theological doctors, 
with Shaykh Nizam as the president, appointed by 
Awrangzib, one of the greatest patrons of Islamic 
learning in India. By the composition of this valuable 
work India has made an appreciable contribution to 
Arabic literature on the subject of Fiqh. It is not an 
original work, but at the same time not a mere re¬ 
production. As mentioned already, no book can be 
expected to have been original on Fiqh^ after the 
compilation of the standard works, and also in view of 
the stagnant condition of Islamic learning at that time. 
The merit of this work lies in its being compiled not 
by a single author, but by a group of eminent theolo¬ 
gians who had consulted all the previous standa^Td 
books and spared no pains to produce a reliable and 
useful compilation. The following are some of its 
special features: 

(1) The arrangement is the same as that of the 
Hiddyah. 

(2) Great efforts have been made, with the utmost 

possible caution and ingenuity, to di8cuss.aQd 
explain all problems. i 
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(3) It is devoid of recapitulation and superfluous 
matter. 

(4) It is also free from unnecessary arguments and 
parallels. 

(5) In most cases, it is confined to the obvious 
aspects of the traditions and opinions quoted, 
and has nothing to do with rare decisions, except 
when there is no other solution. 

(6) It always gives quotations from the standard 
books. 

(7) When there are two conflicting solutions for 
one and the same problem in the standard 
books, it gives preference to either of the two, 
by adding additional arguments. 

(b) Books on Various Topics Relating to Fiqh: 

Five Books 

(1) Zuhdat al-Ahkdm fi Ij^tildf al-A*immat aUAUdm 
UVI Ja,j) by Abu Haf§ Siraj al-DIn 

*Umar b. Isb^q, whom we have already noticed. The 
object of this book is to point out all the differences of 
rU the four schools of Fiqh. It is arranged under the 
usual headings; and the subject is dealt with probleni by 
problem, the differences of the four systems being given* 
if there are any. For instance, in the * Book of Purifica¬ 
tion* v^O» the author says that all of them 

agree that the essentials {FurU4) of an ablution are four 
in number: washing of the face, washing of both the 
hands up to the elbows, passing the wet hands over the 
head, and lastly the washing of both the feet. But 
they disagree as to some additional details. Niyyah 
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(intention) and Tartlb (order) are desirable but not 
essential to Hanafls, contrary to Shdfi’ls, while Mdlikites 
hold that the former is Far4 but not the latter. This 
work is somewhat new of its kind. It is brief and well 
arranged. 

(2) Al-Mansak al-Saghir composed by 

Rahmat Allah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sindhi (990/1582). 
Rahmat Allah and his friend ‘Abd Allah, two natives 
of Sind, went to the Hijaz and settled there and became 
disciples of ‘ All Muttaqi of Burhanpur, the author of 
the Kanz al-Ummdl. These two friends were much 
respected there for their piety and learning and were 
called Shaykhayn. ‘Abd al-Haqq of Delhi, who was 
also a pupil of ‘Ali Muttaqi, records that Khwajah 
‘Abd al-Rashid used to remark that these two Shay- 
khayn often reminded him of the other Shaykhayn 
Abu Bakr al-Siddlq and ‘Umar al-Faruq.* 

I saw a MS. of the work in the Berlin Library.* It 
is, as indicated by its very title, a book on the laws 
concerning pilgrimage. The author wrote a voluminous 
work on this topic, entitled al-Mansak al-Kablr (<-5C«.iJi 
of which the present work is an abridgement. 
The value of this book may be judged from the fact 
that a great theologian of Persia, no other than MuUd 
‘All al-Qari (1014/1605) thought it worthwhile to write 
a commentary on it. 

(3) Tahqlq Ard4l al-Hind (-^fJl compos¬ 

ed by Shaykh Jaiai Thanesarl (982/1574). He was both 
a learned man and a Sufi, being the Khalifah of the 
saint ‘Abd al-Quddhs Gangohf. The present book 

1. Al^bSr't-Atiyir. 273. 2. BerUn No. 405S.' 
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relates to landed property in India. As it deals ex¬ 
clusively with problems that are peculiar to India, a 
fuller description may not be out of place. 

The object of the author in writing this book is to 
refute the idea of some scholars that if any piece of 
land in India is given by the Imam, that is to say, the 
Muslim king, to an undeserving Muslim, it does not 
become his legal property and hence it is not lawful 
for him to sell it and benefit by the price it fetches. 

He says that India was conquered four centuries 
ago by force and not by peaceful means; and it is not 
known who was the owner and of what land. Nobody 
knows what has happened to the original owners 
during this long time. Under these circumstances 
all lands in India are unclaimed property. If, in any 
village, there are the decendants of those non>Muslims 
who owned the land before the conquest of India by 
the Muslims, they cannot continue to be the legitimate 
owners of the land, as they have not been on good 
terms with the Muslims. Hence the condition of the 
Indian land is this, that it is neither distributed among 
the victorious warriors nor is in the possession of the 
non-Muslims. If later on the survivors of the original 
non-Muslim owners began somehow or other to culti¬ 
vate these pieces of land, it would not imply that their 
possession of the land has been confirmed by the State. 
Thus the author concludes that all the lands in India 
ue the property of Bayt aUMal and whosoever culti¬ 
vates them, having the permission of the Imam, becomes 
the legitimate owner of them in virtue of their culti¬ 
vation. 

If in any village, farther argues the author, there 
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are the descendants of those non-Muslims whose pos¬ 
session of the land was confirmed by the Imam, it may 
be said that in the first place their lineage is not certain, 
and in the second place, there is a differene of opinion 
between the Hanafl and Shdfi^l schools as regards this 
point, he., whether the Imam can confirm the possession 
of a non-Muslim owner after the conquest of the 
territory by Muslims. According to Shdfi*i law, an 
Imam cannot give land to a Kafir as it is an encroach¬ 
ment on the right of the victorious warriors and fighting 
units, while the Hanafl legists take the contrary view. 
The author, weighing the arguments of both the schools, 
concludes that in these problems we must follow the 
Shdfi^l law, especially when non-Muslims are not on 
good terms with the Muslims and do not humble them¬ 
selves, and so the Qur’anic verse, o* 

{i.e., until they pay the toll-tax with humility), 
does not apply to them. 

(4) Fard'i4 al-Isldm composed by 

Muhammad Hashim b. *Abd al-Qhafur al-Sindhi (1174/ 
1760). The author received his education from Makh- 
dum DiyS’ al-Din and soon rose into prominence as a 
practical scholar in his province on account of his 
learning and earnest zeal for the spread of Islam. 
Through his influence hundreds of Hindus are said to 
have embraced Islam. He was in correspondence* with 
NSdir §hah, who held him in high favour. He is the 
author of several books. 

In the present work, the author deals with the 
essentials (Fard'i4) of worship, and gives them a definite 
number. He has reckoned them to be one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-two, of which three hundred 
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and thirty-two relate to faith and the rest to practice. 
He has classified all the Fara'i4 under various headings, 
systematically arranged. This book is of a somewhat 
new type and is full of information. 

(5) JdmV al-Ta^zlrdt ( ). This work is 

comparatively modern, but not of the period after 
the Indian Mutiny. It was written in 1220 A.H.(1805) 
by SirSj al*Din ‘All who was the Qadi at Calcutta 
when Henry Clerk and Herbert Harrington were judges 
there. 

The author states that though the most important 
section of Fiqh is that which deals with Hadd (Divine 
ordinance), Qisas (retaliation) and Ta'zlr (punish¬ 
ments for criminal offences), as it is the section through 
which the life and property of a man are rendered safe 
and secure, yet there is not a single book dealing 
exclusively with these problems. Having felt the need 
for such a work, he, at the encouragement of Herbert 
Harrington, composed this work. This book contains 
an introduction, seven chapters, and a conclusion. In 
the introduction he distinguishes between a Fiadd and a 
Ta*zlr in the following way: 

(/) Ifadd is fixed by the Nass (explicit text), while 
Ta*zlr depends upon the will of the Imam or 
the Qd4l. 

(ii) Hadd cannot hold good when there is a doubt 
of the slightest degree, while Ta*zlr is established 
by a doubt. 

(ill) A minor is immune from Had4 but not from 
Ta*zlr. 
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(iv) ffadd is coommon to both a Muslim and a non* 
Muslim, whereas Taz*lr is, applicable to a 
Muslim only. 

Although the book has been written entirely from 
the Muslim standpoint and strictly follows Fiqh, yet one 
cannot but notice the influence of the newly brought 
culture of the West in the book. The arrangement and 
the treatment of the subject reveal it. It is an interest¬ 
ing work and is a credit to the author. It is a matter 
of regret that it has not been discovered what reception 
this book received at the hands of the Indian Muslims 
at that time. It would have been interesting to know 
that. 

(b) Works on ShafiH Fiqh : Two Books 

As already mentioned, the majority of the Indian 
Muslims adhere to the Hanafl school. Only in Southern 
India are the followers of the Imam Shafi‘I to be found. 
They are largely the decendants of those Arabs who 
migrated there from Southern Arabia; and as the 
emigrants were Sb^fi% a large number of their des¬ 
cendants also adhere to the same school. In Malabar 
where Sh^fVls are found in a majority, and where 
Arabic studies are almost as popular as Persian in 
Northern India, it might reasonably be expected that 
there must have been written some books on the 
law. 1 have found only two books, one written in 
Malabdr and the other near Bombay. 

(1) Fiqh-i-Makhdumi *a), composed by ‘All 

b. Al^mad al-MahS’imi (835/1431), the author of the 
Tafslr~i-Rahmdnl whom we have already noticed. It is 
a small book and relates to *lbddut only. It has been 
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lithographed and also translated into Urdu at Bombay. 
*Abd al-Haqq, the author of the Urdu Tafslr aUQufan, 
states in his review of the book that save a few slight 
errors that have crept in, the book is quite a useful 
work for the average 

(2) Qurrat aWayn (6s*^l2y) and its commentary, the 
Fat!} alMu'ln 2 ^), both composed by Zayn al-Dln 
b. *Abd al**Aziz (d. after 991/1583), the author of the 
Tuhfat al-Mujahidln W). Very litte is known 

of the author. A passing remark occurs in the Al^hbdr 
aUAkhydr M') by *Abd al-Haqq (1052/1642). 

‘All MuttaqI, the spiritual leader of ‘Abd al-Haqq, 
when relating his adventures in Malabar, says that he 
happened to see ‘Abd al-‘Az!z there and that he was 
Sbdfi'l and a Qadi. Besides the Tuhfat al-Mujahidln 
and the present work, Zayn al-Din wrote another book 
which contains Ahddlth and Athdr (traditions) about 
death and the after life. 

The present work is a valuable, handy book on 
S&dfiH Fiqh and is popular in MalabSr. 



CHAPTER V 


TASAWWUF OR ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 
AND ETHICS 

Having considered the contribution of India to the 
branches of Arabic literature concerned with the Qur’Sn, 
Hadlih and Fiqh, in the present chapter we will pass in 
review what she has contributed towards that depart¬ 
ment of Arabic literature which, though still connected 
with Islamic theology, is less dogmatic and more emo¬ 
tional, less rigid and more catholic, less argumentative 
but more convincing and appealing—a literature that 
concerns itself with the inner life of the Muslim and 
embodies the emotional philosophy of Islam. 

When Indian thinkers first began to write in Arabic, 
the standard books on Suflism, such as the Kitdb al- 
Lum‘ah ( ) by Shaykli Abu Na§r (370/980), al- 

Risdtat al-Qushayriyyah ( iJU^i ) by Qushayri 

(465/1072), the *Awdrif al-Ma^drif ( wijUJI ) by 
ghihSb al-Din al-Suhrawardi (632/1234), and the Fusu^ 
aUHikam ( ) by Ibn ‘Arab! (638/1240), had 

already been composed and mysticism had taken a 
definite form, which the Indian Sufis followed in much 
the same way as those of other countries. Hence, we find 
in the Arabic literature of mysticism produced in India 
the same method of treatment as in earlier writings and 
a repetition of familiar subject-matter. 

The theory, which represents Islamic Sufiism to be 
the product of Indian thought, has become discredited 
6 
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and modern researches have shown that Islamic mysti¬ 
cism is a complex, derived from various sources, one of 
which is Indian Buddhism. But it is noteworthy that 
if Islamic mysticism was ever influenced by Indian 
thought, this influence was probably operative outside 
India, that is to say, in Eastern Persia and Transoxiana 
where Buddhistic teaching is said to have exerted con¬ 
siderable influence in the eleventh century. But it has 
not absorbed elements from the Vedanta or any other 
Indian system, as far as known to the present writer, 
since its advent in a fully developed form into India. 
We do not find in the Sufiistic literature produced in 
India anything alien to the earlier Islamic mysticism as 
it was brought to India, with the exception of certain 
astrological references that have crept into some 
writings. 

Of the many books produced in India on Tasawwuf 
and on the allied subject, about a score deserve men¬ 
tion. They fall under the following heads: 

1. The theological support of the “ Path ” 

(Tarlqah). . .... .... ... 3 

2. Mysticism proper ... ... .... 6 

3. Versified treatment .... ... 1 

4. Methods and practices of the “Path” ... 2 

5. Revelations: Mystic utterances and sayings 1 

6. Collections of moral and mystical aphorisms 2 

7. Commentaries on the books written outside 

India ••• •••• 2 

8. Lawfi^ess or otherwise of Santa* (Music) 3 
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9. The formulae for invoking Divine blessings 
on the Prophet .... ... ... 2 

Total .... 22 

1. THEOLOGICAL SUPPORT OF THE “PATH” : 

THREE WORKS 

(1) Lawaih aUAnwar fll Radd^Ala Man Ankara ‘Aid 

al-‘Ariflnmin Latd'if al-Asrdr (J* o- ^ jH^i jiyji 

ji^ ^1 uifikJ C)-* composed by Sir3j al-Din ‘Umar b. 

Ishaq, previously mentioned, in reply to a question put 
to him, whether a certain Sufi was to be condemned 
for having regarded the Laylat al-Qadr as inferior to 
the Laylat al-Tajalld in the following two couplets; 

jJQJIXU ^ obUwJIl^J UeJ (s* 

[He (God) appeared with all the attributes of beau¬ 
ty, and the eyes of hearts saw what bewildered the 
thinker. 

How glorious the night, full of bliss and hope, com¬ 
pared to which even the Laylat al-Qadr is insignificant!] 

The author commences his treatise with the praise 
of God and His Prophet in a manner befitting his 
theme, and then, after discussing the nature of Ma‘rifah 
(Divine Knowledge) he gives his judgment in favour of 

the SQfi. 

• 

(2) Al-Qawl al-Jamll ft Baydn Sawd* al-Sabll (4>JJI 

jsr-Jl •>>-6'ii yi Js-^i) composed by Shah Wall Uliah. 
The book is divided into several chapters. The first 
chapter deals with the nature and essence of Bay*ah 
(allegiance). .The CQntains an account of the 
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various grades of the “traversers of the Path” (a/- 
SalikUn). The third, fourth and fifth are devoted to the 
description of the Sufiistic practices of the Qadirl, 
Chishtl and Naqshbandl orders. The sixth deals with 
the significance and importance of the Nisbah (affinity 
or attachment with the spiritual leader). 

The interesting character of the book justifies a pas¬ 
sing reference to some of its important points. 

The author first traces the origin of Bay‘ah (allegi¬ 
ance). He says that in the early days of Islam; it was 
of five kinds: Bay'ah by way of political allegiance to 
the Caliph ; Bay'ah at the time of conversion to Islam, 
Bay‘ah by way of pledge at the time of flight; Bay'ah 
by way of a pledge to be firm in a religious war; and 
lastly, Ba/ah by way of a pledge to live a pious and 
religious life, with which Bay'ah he identifies the Bay*ah 
of the “Path” {Tarlqah) and declares it to be a Sunnahy 
as by a reliable Hadlth it is established that on many 
occasions the Prophet took this pledge from Muslim 
men and women. This kind of Bay^ah is mentioned in 
the Qur’dn also.^ 

As to the utility of the Bay‘ah of the “Path,” he says 
that it is a psychological fact that if one and the same 
piece of advice is given to one person by various bodies, 
the effect varies according to the personality of the 
adviser. If he is of an outstanding personality and 
character, his admonitions will be more effective 
upon his disciple. 

. Then the author lays down the following five con¬ 
ditions for a spiritual leader. In the first place, he should 

1. The Qur’an, ix, US; xlvui, 10.18; lx. 12. 
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have an adequate practical knowledge of the Islamic 
theology. Secondly, he must be a strict observer of 
justice and piety. Thirdly, he should not be influenced 
by worldly considerations. Fourthly, he should advise 
his disciples in accordance with the commands and pro¬ 
hibitions of religion. Lastly, he must have obtained a 
full training from an older spiritual leader. 

The author also lays down some conditions for a 
candidate for discipleship : he must be sane and of age, 
and must have a strong faith in the man whom he 
chooses as his spiritual leader. 

Then the author describes the way in which the 
Bay*ah of the “Path” is affected. The spiritual leader 
should hold the hand of his would-be disciple and make 
him recite the formula of the Islamic creed and then, 
after bidding him repent of his previous misdeeds and 
sins, should take from him a solemn pledge that in 
future, as far as possible, he will keep himself free from 
sins. 


At the end the author describes the methods and 
practices of those various mystical orders to which he 
himself belonged. 

As the author is considered to be one of the greatest 
traditionists of his age, this work is valued as being 
reliable and trustworthy. 

(3) hs}ySldu‘{TdliblnwaTa‘ldu‘ l-Murldln{cii^^)ai\ iUjt 
j^u j), composed by Qadi Thana’ U113h of 
Panipat whom we have already known as the author of 
the Tafslr-i-Mazharl. This work is divided into six 
sections, called 'books.* The contents of these sections 
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are as follows: 

Section (i) On Sainthood. 

Section (ii) On the duties of disciples. 

Section (iii) On the duties of spiritual leaders. 

Section (iv) Describing the ways of spiritual pro¬ 
gress and the attainment of Sainthood. 

Section (v) On the various stages of Divine near¬ 
ness. 

Section (vi) On the merits and excellences of some 
great Saints, v/z., ‘Abdu’l-Qadir JflSnf, 
BahS’u’d-Din Naqshbandi, Ahmad 
Sarhindi entitled Mujaddid-i-alf-i- 
tham, his sons and Mirza Jan-Janan 
(the author’s spiritual leader). 

Each of these sections is further divided into 
several chapters, dealing with interesting and useful 
topics concerning Shflism. 

The author being a great theologian of his age, this 
work is also regarded as authentic and reliable from the 
orthodox stand-point. 

n. TASAWWUF proper: six works 

(1) Al-Tuhafat aUMursalah Ila aUNabiyy ( xwJI 

jl aL.^JI ), composed by Muhammad b. Fadl All&h 
(I029jfl620). The author was a disciple of Wajih al- 
Din of Gujarat who was a Sfifi and a.man of learning. 
This treatise deals with the problem^ of pantheism 
(Wahdat al-WujOd). He says that God is the only 
Being (Wujad) and that Being, • though only one, 
appears in different garmratsi This Being is the 
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reality of all existing things, and this Being, as such, can 
neither be revealed to anyone nor can be comprehended 
by the mind. 

For this Being there are seven following stages: 

The first stage is Absolute Being—Being, without 
any restrictions or attributes. This stage is called Ahadiy- 
yat and is the reality of the real. The second stage is 
that of the first restriction, which implies the self- 
knowledge of this Being in a summary manner and of 
its attributes and of all creatures to come. This stage 
is called al- Wahdat and is the reality of Muhammad. 

The third stage is that of the second restriction, 
which implies the detailed knowledge of His Being and 
attributes and of the world. This stage is called 
Wdhidiyyat and is the reality of man. All these three 
stages are declared to be eternal. 

The fourth stage is that of spirits, i.e., things abstract 
and simple (uncompounded). The fifth stage is that of 
*Alam al-Mi{hdl, that is to say, things compound, but 
still too fine to be divisible. The sixth stage is that of 
*Alam al-Amthdly that is to say, things compound, 
material and so capable of divisibility. The seventh 
stage is that which comprehends all the foregoing stages, 
and is the last division, and is identified with man. 

The names of the first three stages are different 
derivatives of one and the same root, Abad, which 
n;ieaos *Qne.* Philologically, -there is no difference'be¬ 
tween the meanings of these .^rds, but the author has 
eade use of them, to suit his own purpose as if there 
Wnre shades of difference in their* fheanings. The'Vame 
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is the case with the names of the fifth and sixth stages 
(i e.y Jii* and 

The author says that this Being is neither inter¬ 
fused in, nor united with, the creatures, otherwise the 
plurality of being would follow. Further on, he says 
that the universe with all that it contains, is accidental 
while the essence is the only Being. This theory that 
God is an essence is incompatible with the generally 
accepted theory of the Ashman school which maintains 
that God is neither Jawhar (essence) nor *Ara4 
(accident). 

Then the author describes the three classes of those 
who believe in pantheism: in the first place, those who 
know for certain that He is the reality of all creatures 
but do not see Him in them; secondly, those who see 
Him in creatures but not vice versa ; thirdly, those who 
see Him in them and them in Him. Under the last 
mentioned class he puts the prophets and the highest 
saints, technically called Aqidb. 

At the end the author gives in support of panthe¬ 
ism, quotations from the Qur’an and Hadlth, some of 
which may be given here to show what sort of support 
this theory receives from the Qur’an and Hadllh. 

(a) Qur'dnic Verses : 

(1) (God’s is the East and the West.) 

(2) ^ i>>>J UijU (Wherever you turn [you find] 
God’s face.) 

(3) {y (We are nearer to him 

than his neck vein.) 

(4) U:*' (He is with you wherever you are.) 
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(5) (He is the first and the 
last and the manifest and the hidden.) 

(6) Hadith : 

<3^* (i) 

(When one of you says his prayer, he certainly whispers 
with his Lord. Verily his Lord is between him and 
the Qiblah.) 

liu Aja.1 ^ (r) 

(My servant goes on approaching Me by perform¬ 
ing Vaw^/, i.e., additional prayers, until I begin to love 
him. And when I love him I become his heariog with 
which he hears, and his sight with which he sees.) 

On the strength of such quotations one is led to 
doubt the theory that pantheism in Islam is due to 
external influences. It is quite conceivable that if 
Islam had been shut off from other contacts, even then 
this theory of pantheism would have been worked out 
in Islam. 

The importance of this work may be judged from 
this fact that no less than three authors have written 
commentaries on it.* 

(2) Another work of this nature is the ^Aqdid 
aUMuwahhidln -‘*'**)> composed by ‘Abdul- 

Karlm b. Mu];iammad of Lahore. The author was a 
disciple of §haykh NizSm al-Dm of Balkh and was a 
learned Sufi, and belonged to the Chishti Order. lie, 
wrote several treatises on Tasawwuf The present one^ 
is on the lines of what may be termed ‘Scholastic 


1, See Brockelmaxixi*s Qescheehtif II, 419. 
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Mysticism* as it is devoted to the scholastic treatment 
of the Stifiistic creeds. It is divided into nine follow- 
ing chapters: 

(0 Hypocrisy. 

(«) Apostasy. 

(Hi) Spiritual leadership. 

(iv) Discipleship. 

(v) Attachment of the disciple with the spiritual 

leader. 

(v/) Affectation and sincerity. 

(v/i) Existence and annihilation. 

(viii) Recital or recollection (Qhikr). 

(ix) Pantheism. 

The author is a staunch advocate of pantheism. In 
support of his belief, he has given a logical argument, 
which may be mentioned here. He says that God has 
no limit or end (Mmazzah *An al-Hadd wa 'l-Nihdyah), 
which means that nothing at all is devoid of Him, 
otherwise it would follow that God is limited up to the 
boundary of things and that things exist by themselves.. 
He also quotes in support of his theory a Hndlth which 
runs as follows: 

oru ji. j *ui i»ir 

(In the beginning [f.e., before the creattioi^ of the 
world] there was nothing with God, and now He is as 
He was then.) 

(3) Anfasu*l-^awass (tj'bAJI by Muljibb 

UHSh of Allahabad, who has already 1)edh1cnown to us 
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as the author of the TarjamatuU-Kitdb. This work is on 
the lines of the Fusas al-Hikam by the great Sufi, Ibn 
‘Arabi, and is divided into 81 sections, called Anfds 
<plu. of nafas, meaning ‘saying’). Each nafas is 
named after the prophet or the saint, the esoteric 
interpretation of whose teaching and life it contains. 
The book begins with aUNafas al-Ahmadl, named after 
al-Haqiqatu'l-Ahmadiyyah (the reality of Muhammad). 
Then follow the Anfds of the prophets from Adam, 
Idris, Nuh and Ibrahim to the last Prophet Muhammad 
and the Anfds of the first four Caliphs and then come 
the Anfds of some important saints of various places. 
The \ 2 i%\ nafas is devoted to the author’s own spiritual 
leader Abti Sa‘id b. Nur b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abdul-Quddus. 
Each nafas begins with the saying of the prophet or the 
saint after whom it is named. In the case of the 
prophets, their sayings are those which occur in the 
Qur’an for instance, the nafas of Adam begins with 
uib lijj 4^1 (.iT that of Idris with 

^1 .uil *511 aJIVj AiJXfcjijij .ijloUiy- Ji» and that of 

Nub with jsUi -(.y li Ji*. 

The whole book, like the Fusiis is full of mystical 
discussions and theosophical speculations and advocates 
the doctrine of WaMatu'l-Wujud (pantheism). 

(4) Al-Taswiyah or fully entitled al-Taswiyah bayn 
al’Ifddah waU-Qabul .iU VI composed 

by the same author. It is a small but very philosophi¬ 
cal treatise, in which the author has tried to prove that 

that is to say, the creature is not 
other than God. Mulls Mahmud Jawnpuri, a well- 
known philosopher of India and a contemporary of 
Muhibb Ullah, thought it worthwhile to write a treatise 
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in the refutation of the Taswiyah, This refutation was, 
in its turn, refuted by one of Mu^iibb Ullah’s disciples, 
named Habib Ullah.^ The importance of al-Taswlyah 
may also be judged from this fact that several com¬ 
mentaries have been written on it. One of the com¬ 
mentators is no less than Aman Ullah of Benares, the 
well-known class-fellow of Mubibb Ullah of Bihar. 
Mawlawi ‘Abdul-Halim of Lucknow has also written 
glosses on it. 

(5) Al-Maghdlit^ al-Ammah UUJl), by the 

same author. It is a huge book consisting of a long 
introduction and 164 sections called Maghdlit (plu. of 
Maghlaph, fallacy). The introduction is by itself a 
treatise, entitled rdnatu'l-I^wdn ^1*1), contain¬ 

ing 15 chapters. The author says that when he ex¬ 
plained his Sufiistic ideas and beliefs to the people, 
they requested him to expel the fallacies committed by 
those who are ignorant of the real truth, and so he 
wrote this book. 

(6) *Aqd^idu'l-^awdss by the same 

author. This book, as suggested by its very title, deS' 
cribes the beliefs of learned men and Sufis. It is divided 
into 21 sections called DaqdHq (plu. of Daqlqah, meaning 
‘point’). They contain the Sufiistic and esoteric inter¬ 
pretation and exposition of some religious topics such 
as God, His attribute, religious responsibility, reward 
and punishment, commands and prohibitions, human 
actions. Divine Will, prophetic office, angels, bodily^ 
resurrection, the essence of Faith, retribution, mercy,^ 
torture in the grave, ImSmat (Caliphate), etc. The 

1. Both these polemic works are in possession of the present representa* 
tiv* ot MawUinii Mu^ibb Ullsh’s house, 
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author has suggested that because of the Daqa'iq that 
it contains, the book may also be entitled Daqd'iqu'l- 
*Urafd. 


III. SUFIISTIC POETRY : ONE BOOK 

It is Hiddyat al-AdhJciyd' ila Tarlq al-AwlW (cjIo* 
.UjVi LS'iVi), composed by Zayn al-Din b. 

‘All al-Ma‘bari, the grandfather of Zayn al-Din b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, whom we have known in the previous chapter. 
This poem was much appreciated and was copiously 
commented upon by two scholars: one Abu Bakr 
Makki and the other Nawawi of Java. Both those 
commentaries have been published. One of these 
commentators states that the cause of the composition 
of this poem is that the author was hesitating whether 
he should choose the study of theology or that of Sufi- 
ism. While he was asleep one night, he saw in a dream 
a man who told him that Tasawwuf was to be preferred. 
The next morning he composed this poem, consisting 
of one hundred and eighty couplets. This poem is in 
the form of a Qafidah, the metre being al-Bahr al-Kdmil 
and the letter lam being Harf Rawl. 

The author after the usual Hamd and Salat, says 
that piety is the basis of true happiness and felicity. 
Then he explains that the true path to the goal consists 
of SbarVah, Tarlqah and Haqlqah, and explains this 
doctrine by an allegory. SharVah, says he, is like a 
boat, Tarlqah, like an ocean, and Haqlqah, like the 
precious pearl. Whosoever aspires after the pearl, must 
embark on the boat (SharVah) and then dive into the 
ocean {Tarlqah). He then explains various virtues, 
such as repentance, contentment, sincerity, resignation, 
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abstinence and so forth» which, says he, are essential 
for attaining to Haqiqah. Here are given some begin¬ 
ning couplets to indicate the style of the poem: 

‘ aJVI 

^ 

5^^ I ‘ - ^yj *^1 

'^j^J 
*Xa l^*« J 

IjJ (*J \j»t} (J^^J ji Ij* fij (>* 

^ (J** (j^ SSjSjJIj ''^ijf»i^ 

5^4U ijii* j^lii»tjU UjVi 6l fij iy 

IV. METHODS AND PRACTICES OF SUFIISM : 

TWO WORKS 

(1) Al-Jawahir aUIOiamsah, (w^Jl originally 

composed in Persian by Mubammad b. fGiatir al-Din, 
generally known as the Qhawtli of Gawaliyar, and 
rendered into Arabic by a disciple of the second gene* 
ration, Sib^at Ullah of Barwaj (in Gujarat).* 

1. Dr. Loth, the author of the Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the India 
Office Library, has incorrectly described it as the work of the original author 
himself, Xue translator, while giving the pedigree of the author, remarks: 
**He is the spiritual leader of Wajih al-DIn of whom 1 am a disciple./* This 
clearly shows thht *T,** the translator, and **he,** the author, are two dif* 
feirnt persons. Loth infers from this passage that it was copied Iby the 
aiAhor's disciple, and so he thinks that tnis remark was by the scribe who 
CGpied it. This inference is incorrect. Another MS of this work, In the 
Berlin Library, written in a different hknd, contains the same passage-^ 
which shows that it was not added by the scnribe bi^t by the translator. 
Bisides this, Azsd and others have mentioned Sibghat Utl&h hs the Mu*arfib 
(translator into Arabic) of the trorkin questieiu « . ^ . . .. 
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This work is divided into five sections styled 
Jawahify which represent the gradual progress of the 
Sufi. The first section deals with the different methods 
and practices of devotional worship. The second 
dwells upon the higher forms of devotion. The third 
section is the most important, and deals with special 
kinds of ritual practice in connection with the ninety- 
nine names of God. It is very technical and can be 
understood only by those who are acquainted with this 
branch of Sufiistic literature, as well as with astrology, 
for astrological considerations are here mentioned side 
by side with the ritual practices—a fact which may be 
attributed to Indian influence upon Islamic mysticism, 
though properly speaking there is no connection 
between astrology and Sufiism. These practices are 
shown to have some connections with the movements 
of the stars and so forth. For instance, a particular 
practice is said to be effective only when it is done 
at the time of a particular star being in a particular 
position. 

The fourth section contains the spiritual exercises 
and practices of the gh^ttariyyah order, to which the 
author belonged. The fifth section deals with the 
merits and excellences of those who seek after the Real 
and the True. 

(2) Al-Risdlahfl SulUk ^uldsat al-Sdddt al-Nagsh- 
handiyyah composed 

by Taj al-DIn Zakariyya (1050/1640), who was the 
author of several treatises on Sufiism. He also trans¬ 
lated into Arabic Jami’s Nafahdt and Wa*iz Kasljifi’s 
Rasfiahdt. 
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In the first chapter the author gives the pedigree of 
the Naqsijbandi order, to which he was attached. Then 
he says that just as a physical issue is impossible 
without a father, similarly a spiritual production is not 
feasible without a spiritual leader. He says: ^ V 

0U»s5Ji» (Whosoever has no spiritual leader, finds a 
leader in Satan). In the second chapter he explains 
how union with God may be attained, for which pur¬ 
pose he suggests only two ways: either by constantly 
keeping the company of saints or by JQhikr (rendered 
as “recollection” by Professor Nicholson). Then he 
describes the ways and practices of “recollection” of 
the Naqshbandl order. The most important of these 
practices is that of inhaling and exhaling, after closing 
the eyes and pressing the tip of the tongue against the 
palate, mentally repeating the phrase .J) l Vi aJ i V in such 
a way as to begin it with inhaling and to finish it with 
exhaling. 

The value of this work may be recognised from 
the fact that ‘Abd al-Qhani al-Nabulusi (1143/1730) has 
written an exhaustive commentary on it, under the 
title of Miftdh al-Ma'iyyah fi al-Tarlq al-Naqshbandiyyah 

V. REVELATIONS : SUFIISTIC UTTERANCES : ONE WORK 

One of the works containing the inspired sayings 
of the Sfifis deserves mention, viz., the Mulhamat (ciU^) 
by Jamal al-Din Hansawf, the great-grand disciple of 
Mu*m al-DIn Chi^iti, who is held to be the king of all 
the Indian saints. The author was a descendant of the 
lihilm Abu Hanifah and a great Sufi in his age. He 
was the founder of a sub-branch, named after him, 
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of the Cbisi[}ti order. His sayings are beautiful and 
inspiring, both in language and in spirit. Two passages 
may be given here: 


j..r 

JJU 

J*>L 



^) 4-^3 li» 


gjjiv^jii, 

j^^L« ^3_^^31 >^3U» 

J i^2x31 IL 

Jj/*" 


y) 1 IJg 

0^^3 3 4-JII 9 


UjJI^JII, 

^5:3U 

v.^ Ia* .a2a 3 i ll> 

usau LJJJl^^JU, 

J. 5 U. 

^ia 3 f u^31]» 


yjii^ju. 


(The seeker after the world is ignorant, the seeker after 
the next world is wise, and the seeker after God is 
victorious, etc., etc.) 

No translation can reproduce the beauty of the text. 

In the other passage he explains the full significance 
of a real Faqlr (mendicant). He has put together all 
conceivable virtues, for which it is difficult to find 
English equivalents. It runs as follow : 

J j AL 4 jXj \^ij^ <3^ 

ajIjaJIj AiliJij a^LaJIj 

AlUVlj 

^Uj9Vlj J J 

(JJUaJij 

JiiJlj 

j 

AiU^tj A^UjJlj ajUaJI j oIjUaJI j 

j jS^^\ j ^^ijl J J J2a*3) j vJikUl J A^ljuJI J 

A^^JI J #^*31 J 4jft*3lj a^j3I j Ly-iWl J j*l j j j 

J J a2^3| j Af^*J| J J KSpi)\ J Ak2j) J 

J j aUa3I j j OMs3I j JbiijS3^ j j 

• J OijUtfJIaliAA Agi 


7 
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The followiag sayings of the same author are worth 
notice: 

(a) The essence of prayers: 

- Usi 

“Prayers are like a body and presence of mind is 
like the soul, and prayers which are devoid of presence 
of mind are like body without soul.” 

(b) Significanc of JMikr (recollection): 

•K’jJI ijA >1^1 j j lJ^I Aidj 

“The word Dkikr consists of three letters, Dkal, K3f 
and Ra\ The first letter stands for JQhaka' (brightness), 
the second for Kiyasah (sagacity), and the last for 
Riqqah (tenderness, mercy). So whosoever recollects 
the Master (God) becomes bright-hearted, sagacious- 
minded and compassionate.” 

(c) The difference between a religious devotee 
( Zdhid) and a gnostic {'Arif) : 

vS>4}Ij 3- .;4ki t-»jW3 J *IJI< •jfclk 

(-S’"jU <_fjU3l j y^JI («5^jU July)) 

“The devotee keeps his exterior clean with water 
and the gnostic keeps his interior clean from passions. 
The devotee renounces this world for the next, and the 
gnostic renounces even the next world for God. The 
devotee is still traversing the path, while the gnostic 
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has already reached the destination and has given up 
departure.” 

{d) The characteristics of a gnostic are: 

* ^*4* ojIaJI ^ 

lit .| 

A mt i jT i 1^1 

I .Al oLT jkl lil 
«^Ajl lil .(T 

.^1 jTi lit 'A 

Afji^ ^ 1^1 

‘‘The profession of a gnostic consists of six things: 
(1) He feels proud when he recollects God, (2) he feels 
humiliated when he thinks of his own self, (3) he takes 
warning when he looks into the signs of God, (4) he is 
driven back when he thinks of a sin or a passion, (5) he 
rejoices when he recollects God, and lastly, (6) he asks 
forgiveness when he recollects his sins.” 

The language is so beautiful that it does not require 
any remark. The whole book is full of such Sufiistic 
aphorisms, sublime in ideas and sweet in expression. 

VI. COLLECTIONS OF MORAL APHORISMS : 

TWO WORKS 

(1) JawdmV al-KiJam fVl-MawaUz al-Hikam 

by ‘All Muttaqi Burhanpurl, 
mentioned several times in the preceding pages. The 
author states that this collection consists of about three 
thousand aphorisms, of which five hundred are Iqtibnsnt, 

1. 4 &Iseems to be a misprint for some other words so that there may 
be a good contrast between these words and jTh in the next sentence. 
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Le., quotations from the Qur’an ; five hundred Ta4mln3tf 
that is, Hadlth, which on account of their conciseness 
are preceded by introductory and explanatory phrases 
rhymed with them; three hundred sentences of Ibn 
*Ata’ Iskandari (709/1309); one hundred of his disciple, 
and the rest are the sayings of some early authors 
{Mutaqaddimhn). 

These materials which invariably follow in the 
order above mentioned, are described under some 
eighty headings, arranged alphabetically as Bub fi'l- 
ImUn and Bab fVl-Ihsdn and so forth. As to the 
general character of the work, it may be said that it is 
of interest to those only who are Huffaz, Mufassirun 
and Muhaddithun and are, at the same time, interested 
in Suflism, as the author himself points out in his 
introduction. 

(2) The other work of this type is Mawarid aUKilam 
wa Silk Durar al-Hikam ^;>>•), by tb«5 

famous Persian poet of India, Abu’l-Fayd Faydi, the 
author of the Sawali* al Ilham. This book is in the 
same style as that in which he wrote his commentary 
on the Qur’Sn, that is to say, it is devoid of dotted 
letters just as the very title of the book is. The 
author has collected his material from the Qur’Sn, 
Hadltb, and similar sources, and has reproduced them 
in his own way, in order to avoid dotted letters. 
Some people think that Faydi was a ShPah; but in this 
very book he has highly praised the first four Caliphs 
in two places, in the beginning and also in the main 
portion under the heading Mawrid al-Ruffamd*. He 
uses the word RuhamU' for AsItUb to avoid dotted letters. 
These are the. words he has employed for them in the 
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beginning: 

j <uil Jj-j ^fZ4jS'\ j L<^4.) **< Jjl 

- jI/:ji au ijuI 

After these words who will doubt his being a Sunni. 
The value of this work lies in its style rather than in 
the subject-matter, and so it will be further described 
later on along with books of literary prose. 

VII. COMMENTARIES ON THE WORKS WRITTEN OUTSIDE 

INDIA: TWO 

The Sufiistic philosophy of Ibn ‘Arab! has found 

in India many supporters. Several Indian scholars have 

written commentaries on his famous work Fusits aU 

• • 

Hikam, as will be clear from the perusal of the appen¬ 
dix. Of these Indian commentators, ‘All MahS’mi and 
Mubibb Uliah of Allahabad were scholars of repute. 
The latter was, as we have already seen, an eminent 
advocate of the theory of Wahdata'U Wujud and a great 
admirer and exponent ofibn ‘ Arabi’s mystic philosophy. 
‘All’s commentary is not known to be still in existence. 
The other commentary, entitled Tajalllyatu'l-Fusus 
is in the possession of one of the com¬ 
mentator’s descendants who is the present represent¬ 
ative of his order at Allahabad. Apart from these two 
commentaries, there is another in the India Office 
Library, which may be reviewed here. The title of 
this commentary is Hall Mu*a4aldt al-FusHs J*) 

and the name of the commentator is AmlrullSh 
b. Munir Uliah of BihSr. It is not copious, as it explains 
only some obscure and objectionable passages in the text. 
One or two of his explanations may be given here. 
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Ibn *Arab! in his book says that man is to God 
what the pupil is to the eye which sees, and that this 
is the reason why Insdn (man) is so called. The objec¬ 
tion to this statement is that it means that man is an 
instrument for the sight of God; and this is Kufr 
(heathenism). The commentator offers the following 
solution. It is admitted that man is the only purpose 
of the creation of this world. Hence man is the 
ultimate purpose of God’s sight, just as a pupil is the 
ultimate purpose of the eye. At the most this incon¬ 
sistency remains that in the case of the eye, the pupil 
is the efficient cause (^Illat-i-FdUIah)^ while in the other, 
it is the final purpose (^Illat-UGh3'ivvah). Another 
objection brought against this same statement is that 
from Ibn ^Arabi’s definition of man, it follows that 
the world is eternal. The commentator replies that 
man is Hadlfh (i.e,, coming into existence in time) in 
consideration of his actual existence, but eternal in 
consideration of his being present in the knowledge of 
God before his existence. The latter is what Ibn 
*Arabi means. 

(2) Ithdf aUSdddt al-Muttaqln bi Shark Ihyd' *UlQm 
al-Dln ^siUloijUlJUJi), a commentary 

on al-Qhazfili’s Ihyd* by Sayyid Muhammad MurtadS. 
The commentator was a native of Bilgram, who after 
receiving his education from eminent scholars like 
Shfih Wall Ullfih and others, went to the HejSz for 
further studies. He stayed for a long time at Zabid, 
after which he began to be called “Zabidi.” From 
Zabid he went to Cairo, where he died in 1205/1790. 
He was an eminent theologian and philologist of hi$ 
period. He was the author of many works, of which 
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Taj aWArUSy *Uqud aUJawdhir aUMunlfah (in support 
of the Hanafi school), and the work under consider¬ 
ation are the most important. This work has been 
published in thirteen volumes, lithographed in the 
Ma^rab! script. In the beginning, the commentator, 
unlike other commentators, has devoted a considerable 
space to a full critical account of al-Ghazali and his 
works. While commenting on the text, he fully discusses 
both sides of all the problems and traces out the chain 
of the narrators of all the Hadlth given by the original 
author. Just as the Taj al-‘Arus is a copious and 
important commentary on the QdmuSy similarly the 
present work is a useful and illuminative commentary 
on the Ihyd. These two great works bear testimony 
to Murtada’s vast knowledge and wonderful learning. 
India may reasonably be proud of these contributions 
made to the Arabic literature. 

VIII. LAWFULNESS OF SAMA (mUSIC) : 

THREE BOOKS 

Whether Sarria' is lawful or not is a controversial 
problem. Some theologians allow it, while others do 
not: much has been written on this topic outside and 
inside India. Here three works, representing three 
different views, may be considered. 

(1) JaddahChand' fl Hurmat al-GhinU' 

•UJI), composed by *Ismat UllSh Saharanpurf, (d. after 
1090/1679),* who, besides being a theologian, was a 

1. The first half of the title of the book under review (».«., 
is, as mentioned in the introduction, chronogrammatic, indicating the date 
of its conoposition as 1090 A.H (1679 A.D }. All the books containing a bio« 
^aphical note of his give the date of his death as 1039 A.H. (1629 A.D.) which 
is obviously wrong. Most likely it is 1093 and the figure 93 became 39 by an 
oversight of the first recorder of the date. who. as far as known to the 
present writer, is GhulSm *Ali Azsd. Subsequent writers have only copied 
th^ date he mentioned without verifying it. 
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mathematician also. His commentary on the J^uldsat 
aUHisab is far more valuable than the present work. 
He holds that Samd' is unlawful according to the 
Qur’Sn, Haditb^ judgments of jurists and in the opinions 
of the saints and scholars. He mentions all these 
authorities in various chapters. He says that the so> 
called Santa* did not exist during the first three centuries. 
It crept into Islam at a later period. At the end he 
refutes all the arguments of the opposite school. 

(2) Ka^f aUQind* *an IbZlhat al-Samd* (^c, 

^LJi by Sal5m Uliah b. Shaykh al-Isl5m, whom 
we have known as the author of glosses on the Ta/slr 
al-JalSlayn and the MuwattjS. This work represents the 
opposite opinion on SamU*. It is divided into five 
chapters. The first chapter contains Hadlfh ; the second, 
Athdr; the third, Qiyds; the fourth, the sayings of 
jurists; and the fifth, the refutation of the arguments 
of the opposite party. 

(3) The third book is a small tract on this topic 
by ‘Isa b. *Abd al-Rali!m of Gujarat. This author 
takes a moderate view between the two extremes and 
advises his readers to take the safest course which lies 
in not indulging in music so far as action is concerned, 
and in not believing in its unlawfulness so far as 
theory is concerned. 

IX. THE FORMULAE FOR INVOKING GOO’S BLESSINGS 
ON THE prophet: TWO BOOKS 

As Saldt, prayer for the Prophet, plays an im¬ 
portant part in Tarlqah (the * path ’), works on this 
topic may be included within the scope of Silfiistic 
literature; and so two such works are reviewed here* 
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Both are by the same writer, Muhammad Nasir ‘Ali of 
QbiySthpur, who is comparatively a modern scholar. 

The first work is entitled Nasir al-' Ushsh Sq 
and contains hundreds of the formulae for invoking 
God’s blessings upon the Prophet. The author has 
arranged them under twenty headings, such as parts of 
his body, his attributes, his garments, his furniture and 
so forth. The formula, for instance, runs: 

Jf J,i Je. J Jb. ^^IJl 

“O God, send Thy blessings and peace on Muhammad 
and on the stature of Muhammad among all the 
statures.” 

In this formula only two words are changed 
throughout: one is that which is preceded by the second 
*Alat and the other is that which follows the preposi¬ 
tion Fl; and the rest of the formula remains unchanged, 
for instance, the next formula runs: 

”0 God send Thy blessings and peace on Muhammad 
and the body of Muhammad among all the bodies.” 
Here are some more examples: 

oljjjlj ot^ 


99 99 

99 ' 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

V 99 


^l44P J 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


99 
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This work may be equally taken to serve as a short 
philological treatise containing words with their broken 
forms of plural for many things connected and 

associated with a human being. 

The other work is entitled al-Saldm al-Mu*arr3 
and contains formulae of Salat, composed 
of undotted letters (!«> «i_) only, just as the very title of 
the book is devoid of dotted letters. The book begins 
with a brief introduction composed of undotted letters. 
The Saldt runs as follows: 

In these formulae only the last phrase following 
the word Muhammad changes. 



CHAPTER VI 


SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY 

Having dealt so far with those branches of Arabic 
literature which are exclusively theological and reli¬ 
gious, I now turn to that department of Islamic studies 
which lies midway between religion and philosophy—a 
department which is a connecting link between the 
aforesaid two opposite systems of human thought and 
knowledge: I mean Scholastic Theology, which may, 
with equal force and significance, be called Philoso¬ 
phical Theology or Theological Philosophy. 

Just as there is more than one theory as to the 
derivation of the term Tasawwuf, similarly there is 
more than one explanation offered for the origin of the 
technical term 7/w al-Kaldm. But just as in the former 
case there is only one convincing theory (/.e.. the deri¬ 
vation of Tasawwuf from the word Suf), so in the latter 
case the only correct explanation is that in the earlier 
days of Islam when Greek philosophy and Islamic 
doctrines came into contact with each other, Muslim 
writers used to discuss philosophical problems under 
the heading al-Kaldm fi Kadhd, which way of putting 
the heading became so common that in course of time 
it gave the name al-Kaldm to that science itself which 
confines its investigations to the philosophical discussion 
of the theological doctrines. 

After this introductory remark, let us see what India 
has contributed to this branch of Arabic literature. 
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Of the numerous works produced in India, twelve 
deserve mention. They fall under the following heads: 

1. Commentaries on the standard text¬ 
books on the Islamic dogmas .... 2 

2. Text-books on the Islamic dog¬ 

mas .... ... .... 2 

3. Commentaries on the standard text¬ 
books on Scholastic Theology ... 2 

4. Text-books on the same . 2 

5. Books on Sectarian Controversies 3 

6. Scholastic Explanations of the 

Islamic Ahkdm (injunctions) .... 1 

Total .... 12 

I. COMMENTARIES ON THE STANDARD BOOKS ON 
THE ISLAMIC DOGMAS: TWO WORKS 

Outside India many text-books on this topic have 
been written, of which two are, perhaps, the best 
known: One is aU'Aqd'id al-Nasafiyyah 
composed by Najm al-Din Abu Haf^§ ‘Umar b. Muham¬ 
mad al-Nasafi (534/1139), and the other, a/- 

(Ajj>k<J!.iJii«)i) of Qadi ‘Adud al-Din ‘Abd 
al-RabmSn b. Al^mad al-Iji (756/1355). On the former, 
Sa‘d al-DIn Mas‘ud b. ‘Umar al TaftSzSni (791/1389) 
and on the latter, another famous writer, Jaltl al-Din 
Multammad b. Sa*d U115h al-Dawwfini (907/1501) have 
written commentaries. Both these texts with their 
commentaries are widely read, and many super- 
commentaries and glosses have been written on th^ 
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commentaries by scholars of later periods. ‘Abd al- 
Hakim al-SiySikutI, whom we have met in connectioh 
with several books, has written super-commentaries on 
both the aforesaid commentaries. 

In the case of al-‘Aqd’id al-Nasafiyyah, his glosses 
are not directly on Taftazani’s commentaries but on 
Mawia Ahmad b. Musa ^ayali’s (860-1456) well- 
known super-commentary upon which glosses have 
been composed by several writers. The values of these 
Indian glosses may be judged from this remark of Hajji 
Khalifah: (it is the best of 

all the glosses and accepted among the learned.) 

In the case of the al-‘Aqa*id al- A(ludiyyah, ‘Abd al- 
Hakim’s glosses are directly upon the first commentary 
on it by Dawwani. These glosses are also copious 
and worthy of the author. But Haji Khalifah does 
not mention them. 

II. TEXT-BOOKS ON DOGMAS : TWO WORKS 

(1) Al-Aqldat al-Hasanah composed 

by ^5h Wali Ullah Dihlawi. This is a small tract 
comprising all the important and essential formulae of 
the Sunni creeds and dogmas. The present work is 
not a mere imitation or reproduction of previous 
works of the same character. It is composed inde¬ 
pendently of them and is a sort of digest of Sunni 
dogmatics. The creeds being the same, the difference 
lies in the arrangement and exposition and slightly in 
principles also. Shah Wali Ulldh’s work is more lucid 
and less technical and philosophical than the *Aqd'id 
al‘Nasafiyyah and the *Aqa’id al-^A^udiyyah. It is 
briefer also. The beginnings of both the last-mentioned 
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*AqaUds are philosophical. They start with the various 
ways of acquiring knowledge and with the Huduth of 
the world. They say: (i.e., the 

world with all its parts is a thing created) and then by 
a logical syllogism conclude that for the created there 
must be a creator. §hah Wall Ullah, on the other hand, 
commences his treatise in a rather sentimenta) way, 
saying: 

. . . UiJii U!U {*3l«U 0* 

(I call upon God and those who are present from 
amongst angels, genii and men to bear witness that 
I believe from the core of my heart that for the world 
there is a Creator eternal...) 

He asserts from the outset that there is a Maker of 
the world who is such and such. While mentioning 
all the attributes of God, he distinguishes between the 
ultimate and the immediate causes by saying that none 
but God cures the ill, none but He gives bread—in this 
sense that He says to a thing non-existing. Km (come 
into existence) and it comes at once into existence, and 
not in the sense in which we say that a physician has 
cured a patient. 

With regard to the Caliphate, all of them are in 
agreement as to the rightfulness of the first four Caliphs 
and to their order of succession, but there is a little 
difference as regards the Afdaliyyat (superiority) of the 
Caliphs to one another. Nasafi holds that the order 
of superiority follows that of their succession. gfiSb 
Wall Uliah says: ^ (The best 

of the men after the Prophet is Abu Bakr and then 
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‘Umar), and does not go further, and say nothing 
about ‘Uthman and *Ali. The fact is that the superiority 
of ‘Uthman to ‘Ali is not so evident and certain as that 
of the first two over the last two, and so there is a con> 
troversy as to whether ‘Uthman or ‘AH is to have pre¬ 
ference over the other. Sh§h Wall Ullah has men¬ 
tioned the most reliable part of the creed and has 
left the doubtful part untouched. The question of 
Af4aliyyat is so vital to Shah Wall U113h that he 
thought it necessary to explain what he meant by 
Af4aliyyat. He says: “We do not mean ‘superiority* 
from every point of view, including lineage and bravery, 
etc., but on the other hand we take it from the stand¬ 
point of utility to Islam, that is to say, Af4al means 
one who has been most useful and serviceable to 
Islam.” 

(2) The other work of the nature under considera¬ 
tion is MlzM al-*Aqa'id (.iJUJi written by §hah 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz, son of Shah Wall Ullah. Like his father, 
Shah ‘Abd al>‘AzIz was a distinguished scholar, and 
the author of several works. He died in 1139/1726. 
The present work is brief but at the same time compre- 
sive. It has been written after the old fashion of com¬ 
posing a concise text-book requiring a long array of 
commentaries and glosses. It is so condensed that .even 
the author himself has written a commentary on it. So 
this text is followed by a commentary on it by the same 
writer. It is divided into three sections. The first sec¬ 
tion deals with beliefs about God, the second with 
matters relating to prophets, and the third contains 
eschatological discussions. While adopting a theory 
mid-way between Jabr (Determinism or Fatalism) and 
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Qadr (Indeterminism or free-will), he has given an 
Interesting instance illustrating thereby the A^‘arite 
theory of the fate and free-will. He says that a man 
has got freedom as to his actions: he may sit down or 
stand up; may sleep or remain awake as he chooses, but 
j N (he has no further choice in this 

choice). A man may not intend throwing a stone but 
when be has actually applied any amount of force in 
throwing it, he is unable to check the necessary conse¬ 
quences. 

III. COMMENTARIES ON THE STANDARD BOOKS 
ON SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY PROPER: 

TWO WORKS 

‘Adud al-Din al-Iji’s (756/1355) book on 7/m al- 
KalSnt, entitled Mawaqif, is one of the best Arabic text¬ 
books, upon which the distinguished scholar Sayyid 
Sharif‘All b. Muhammad Jurjani (816/1413) has written 
a commentary, known as Sliorh aUMawdqif, which like 
the commentaries on the *Aqd*id has served as the basis 
of a large number of super-commentaries, glosses and 
super-glosses. 

The first Indian scholar to write a super-com¬ 
mentary was *Abd al-Halkim of Si§lkut whose name 
and fame as a commentator is a sufficient guarantee for 
the merit of this commentary. 

The other Indian scholar who wrote another super- 
commentary on the same work is Mir ZSbid (1101/ 
1689), a distinguished author of high philosophical 
attainments, who enjoyed the patronage of Awrangzib 
and held the responsible post of Sadr at Kabul. Of 
his super-commentary, the portiqn relating to the second 
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Mawqif (section) on al-UmUr al-‘Ammah has held so high 
a position in the ranks of scholastic literature in India 
that from the time of the author up to quite recent 
times it has been almost a fashion for each philosophi¬ 
cal scholar to write glosses on it. Some idea of these 
glosses may be gained from the list given in the 
appendix, 

IV. TEXT-BOOKS ON SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY : 

TWO WORKS 

(1) Al-Risdlat al-^aqdniyyah ( i-JUU.)! ), also 
entitled al-Durr al~Thamln ( ). It is a tract on 

the scholastic investigation with regard to the problem 
of the knowledge of God, composed by ‘Abd al-Hakim 
of Sialkot who dedicated it to his royal patron Shah 
Jahan. It is divided into two sections. The first is on 
God’s knowledge, and contains three discussions. The 
first discussion is o'x?i j (on proving the 

knowledge of God). He says that God’s knowledge is 
accepted by all except a few ancient philosophers who 
denied it on the ground that just as the sun radiates its 
rays without being conscious of so doing, so God is the 
Creator of all creatures without having any knowledge 
of them. *Abd al-Hakim gives to this strange belief of 
the ancient philosophers a convincing reply, saying 
that if God is not knowing, then He must be ignorant 
—a thing which nobody will accept. 

Another objection brought by them against the 
knowledge of God is that knowledge is a relation which 
presupposes a plurality of things, that is to say, there 
should be at least two things, viz., one knowing and the 
other known. If God is knowing. He must know Him- 
8 
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self, which means knowledge of Himself, and this is 
absurd, as knowledge is a relation only conceivable be¬ 
tween two things. ‘Abd al-Hakim refutes this objec¬ 
tion in two ways. In the first place, ‘//m (knowledge) 
is not a relation but (an attribute having 

relation). Secondly, if ‘//m is regarded as a Nisbah, 
even then there is no difficulty, for one thing may be 
both subjective and objective. 

The second discussion relates to the nature of God’s 
knowledge. God’s knowledge, says he, is either identifi¬ 
ed with His Being or is something different. If some¬ 
thing different, it either stands by itself or by the 
Personality of God. Ancient philosophers generally 
hold that God’s knowledge is exactly identified with 
His Personality, while the Ash'arites believe that it is 
other than God’s Being but is dependent upon it. 

The third discussion is confined to the problems 
concerning the universality of God’s knowledge. He 
holds that God knows both the universal and the 
particular. 

In the second section the author deals with the 
Takflr (accusing of infidelity) of philosophers. He 
quotes and explains the opinion of al-Qhazali who has 
declared that there are twenty problems in which the' 
philosophers differ from Muslims, out of which the 
following three problems make them Kafir : 

(1) Their belief in the eternity of the world; 

(2) Their denial of the resurrection of the body; 

(3) Their holding that God knows the universal 

and not the particular. 
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This tract is interesting and lucid in its manner of 
discussing the subject. 

(2) The next Indian book on ‘//m al-Kalam is Bahr 
al-Madtffhib composed by Shaykh ‘Abd al- 

Wahhab, entitled Mun'im JOian of Qannawj, who 
dedicated it to Awrangzlb, to whose court he was 
attached. This work is on the line of the Mawaqif, 
with this difference, that the Bahr al-Madhahib covers 
the scope of the last three sections of the Mawdqif. 
In his introduction, the author gives a long list of 
those works by the help of which he has written this 
book, and explains the technical terms of scholastic 
theology. As to the rest, it is a reproduction of what 
the standard books such as the Mawaqif and its com¬ 
mentary contain, with some additional problems not 
dealt with by the Mawaqif. The style is easier and 
less complicated than that of the Mawdqif and Shark 
al-Mawdqif. It may advantageously be read as an 
introduction to scholastic theology. 

V. SECTARIAN CONTROVERSIES: THREE WORKS 

(1) Al-Muqaddimat al Saniyyah fl Intisar al-Firqat 
al-Sunniyyah (v-Ji j originally 

composed in Persian by Shaykh Abmad Faruqi known as 
''Mujaddid-UAlfi-Thdnl,'* one of the greatest Sufis India 
ever produced, and translated into Arabic by a great 
Indian theologian of equal eminence, Shah Wall Ullah, 
at the request of the scholars of the Hijaz when the 
translators in the course of a talk on the Sunni and 
Slji‘ite controversies, referred to the original text. 

The learned translator did not confine himself to 
a mere translation but has also added useful expla- 
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natory and critical notes here and there—which fact has 
made the work still more valuable. He has also differed 
in several places from the original author, and has 
pointed out his mistakes. Shah Wall Ullah has given 
a critical account of the author’s merits and attain¬ 
ments and of the services he rendered to the cause of 
bridging over the gulf between Sufiism and orthodoxy. 
The translator, while criticising the heretical character¬ 
istics of the time of Akbar and his son, Jahangir, 
remarks that it is curious to note that just as this period 
of Indian history produced a good deal of heresy and 
irreligiousness, on the other hand it turned out a large 
number of Sufis and learned men, of whom he has 
given a short list. Among the former (Sufis), he men¬ 
tions Khwaiah Muhammad Baqi, Shaykh ‘Abd al 
Quddus, Shaykh Muhammad Qhawth of Gwalior, and 
Shaykh Ahmad, and among the latter (learned men) he 
gives the names of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Haqq, ‘Abd al-Nabi, 
Makhduoa al-Mulk, and Mulla ‘Abd al-Qadir BadS’uni. 
This treatise, Arabicised and enlarged, has been further 
annotated by the translator’s son, Sh3h ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
who in his turn differs in places from his father and 
agrees with the original author. 

(2) Another work of exactly the same nature is the 
Radd al-ShVah () by Mulla Muhammad Mu(tsin 
who was one of the eminent scholars of Kaslimir and 
well versed in philosophy and theology. He died in 
1119/1707. This work is one of the best books ever 
written on the Sunni and Shi‘i controversies from the 
Sunni standpoint. Some of the arguments contained 
in the book may be given here: 

(a) Had ‘^Ali been a Ma^sUm (infallible) Im§m, he 
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would not have committed errors in giving Faiwds. 
Here the author enumerates some of his errors, one of 
which is that he allowed the sale of Umm Walad, a 
woman slave who had given birth to a child. 

(6) Some of those Sahdbah and TdbVun who were 
among his party did not agree with some of his 
decisions, e.g., when ‘All ordered some of the Khariiites 
to be burnt, Ibn ‘Abbas remarked: “ I would not have 
done that, had I been in his place.” 

(c) Had he been a Mansub (Divinely appointed) 
Imam, the Prophet would not have asked Abu Bakr to 
lead the prayers during his illness. 

(d) If he was the rightful successor, why did he 
not take allegiance from ‘Abbas and Abu Sufyan, who 
were ready to give it ? 

(e) Supposing Abu Bakr and ‘Umar were usurpers, 
was it not unlawful for a Mansub Imam to co-operate 
with them, to share the booty, and to enjoy other 
privileges ? Why did he acknowledge them as Caliphs ? 
He should have gone to some other country, as did 
Sa‘dwhodid not swear allegiance to them but migrated 
to Syria. Even a humble Sahabi such as Bilal did not 
recognise them. Why did ‘Ali, so well-known for 
bravery and valour, fear them ? If he practised Taqlyyah 
(pious fraud or subterfuge), why did not Husayn do 
the same ? One of them must be wrong. 

(/) Had he been a Mansub Imam, he would not 
have consented to be a member of the council appointed 
by‘Umar to select his successor from amongst them, 
because the appointment of this council clearly implies 
that there was no Mansub Imam. When ‘All agreed 
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to be a member of it, he ipso facto accepted the under¬ 
lying principle of the council. 

(g) Just as a prophet cannot abandon his claim to 
be such, similarly a Mansub Imam cannot do so. 

(A) If he had positive proofs (Nusus) for his being a 
Mansub Imam, he would certainly have shown them to 
the people. 

(i) If ‘Umar was an usurper and so Mardud (reject¬ 
ed), (God forbid), why did *Ali marry his daughter to 
him? 

(3) Several books have been written in India on 
this topic from the Sh?i standpoint, but the present 
writer has failed to find any except one representing 
the Slit'i view not, however, dealing with the Shi’i 
and Sunni controversies but with Sufiism. It is al- 
Sb'ihab al-ThUqib v'f-sJ') by Sayyid Dildar ‘Ali 

who was a Shi‘i Mujtahid and a distinguished scholar 
in his time, and the author of several books. He died 
in 1235/1819. The present book was written in refuta¬ 
tion and rejection of Sufiism. It contains an introduc¬ 
tion and four sections called Maqsad (plu. Maqdsid) 
of various lengths, being further divided into chapters 
and sub-chapters, almost according to the same plan 
as that adopted in the Mawaqif. 

In the introduction the author confines himself to 
the discussion of the thesis that existence is a self-evident 
truth which requires no further proof. 

The first Maqsad, divided into eight chapters, deals 
with problems concerning the unity and plurality of 
existence and the Being of God. The author repudiates 
the pantheistic theory of the Sfifis. This section is wholly 
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scholastic and philosophical. The second Maqsad, 
divided into six chapters, is devoted to the traditional 
treatment of the question. The third Maqsad with its 
seven chapters dwells upon Kashf (revelation), one full 
chapter, further divided into eleven sub chapters, is 
confined to finding fault with eleven eminent Sufis, 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Hasan Ba$ri, Abu Sufyan Thawri, Abu Yazid 
al-Bistami, Ibrahim b. Adham, Husayn b. Man§ur, 
al-Ghazali, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, Jalal al-Din Rumi, 
Farid al-Din, ‘Attar, and Hakim Sana’i. 

His whole argument is that if they had been real 
saints they would not have committed blunders and 
follies. 

The fourth Maqsad is comparatively short and is 
a sort of an apology for a doubt or objection that may 
be raised against his theory that if Kashf had been 
something true and real, there would have been no dif¬ 
ference in such revealed matters. The objection brought 
against this theory is that such differences are possible 
in the process of thinking also, to which he replies 
that in thinking there is still some standard or criterion 
to which one may refer, but in Ka^f even such a 
standard is not possible. 

The chief aim of the book is to refute the theory of 
Wahdat al-Wujud, in doing which he may be successful, 
but by the way it refutes Sufiism also. In this fespect, 
it is a failure. The author has succeeded in proving 
neither by traditions nor by reason the absurdity of 
Sufiism. His chief point against these eleven Sufis 
whom he has condemned is that they were not Shi‘ah 
and so cannot be right. Among them the author says 
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of Hakim San3*i only that according to some he was a 
Slli'ah. About Hasan Ba§ri he remarks that he has 
been called the Samir! of his age by ‘All. 

VI. SCHOLASTIC EXPLANATIONS OF THE ISLAMIC 
COMMANDS AND PROHIBITIONS: ONE WORK 

Under this heading one work deserves notice. It 
is Hujjat Ullah al-Balighah .iulw) which has been 
briefly discussed under the category of books on Hadlfh. 
But as this book is rather in the nature of scholastic 
theology than Hadith, a fuller account may not be out 
of place here. 

Mawlana Shibli/ one of the great modern Indian 
critics, puts Shah Wall Ullah, the author of the book, 
in the third period of the Islamic scholastic theology, 
along with two great scholars, Ibn Rushd (595/1198) 
and Ibn Taymiyyah (728/1327). Shah Wall Ullah has 
not written any book exclusively on scholastic theology, 
and so outwardly it does not seem proper to reckon 
him among scholastic theologians. But his Hujjat 
Ullah al-Balishah, in which he explains the Islamic 
injunctions, is in the true spirit of scholastic theology. 
The object of this Islamic science is to prove the 
truth of the Islamic faith and religion. Now a religion 
consists of two parts: beliefs and injunctions. All 
the books that had been written hitherto on scholastic 
theology dwelt on the first part of the religion, /.e., 
beliefs and creeds, and did not touch the other part 
at all. Shah Wall Ullah was the first author to write 
a book on this topic. While mentioning the advantages 
to be gained from his book, he states in his introduction 

1. ghibli 7//if al-Kaiam (Introduction). 
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that just as the Prophet was given the miracle of the 
Qur’an, the like of which could never be produced by 
Arabs or non-Arabs, similarly the religion that he 
was given was also a miracle, because to bring forth a 
religion which may be perfect in every way is also 
beyond human power. He states further that just as 
many books have been written about the Qur’an being 
a miracle, similarly there should also be books dealing 
with the miraculous nature of that religion. Then he 
adds that there are persons who think that many Islamic 
injunctions are irrational. For instance, they say that 
tortures in the grave, the judgment, the bridge, the 
scale, etc., have nothing to do with rationality. Simi¬ 
larly it may be said that it is absurd that the fasting 
of the month of Ramadan is incombent while fasting 
on the first day of the next month is unlawful. Again, 
what is related by way of inducements and warnings is 
also foolish. The author says that in order to meet 
all these objections and doubts it is necessary to prove 
the rationality of all these things. These two objectives 
of his book, that is, to discuss the miraculous nature 
of the Islamic religion and to prove the rationality of 
the Islamic injunctions, from the most important part 
of scholastic theology. This is the reason why the 
Hujjat Ulldh al-Bdlighah may be regarded as a treatise 
on the above-mentioned science. 

Those important problems scholastic theology on 
which the author has dwelt in his book are as follows ; 

1. The reason why man has been created res¬ 
ponsible. 

2. There is no change or break in God’s habit or 
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nature. 

3. The reality of the soul. 

4. The reality of reward and punishment. 

5. The reality of matters relating to the resurrec¬ 
tion and the next world. 

6. ‘Alam aUMitjtal. 

1. The reality of Nubuwwat (Prophecy). 

8. The origin of all religions is the same. 

9. The reason why God brought religion into 
existence. 

10. The necessity for a religion cancelling all the 
previous ones. 

^Alarn al-Mithal is the most important doctrine 
of his philosophy. There are many Hadlfh which 
indicate that in this universe there is another world 
which is not material and in which things appear before 
they come into existence in this world. This new world 
is called *Alam al-Mithdl. He has given many HadJ[h 
of this type, some of which may be quoted here to show 
their nature: 

1. The Qur’anic Surahs and dl-*Imrdn 

(II, III) will appear on the Day of Judgment in 
the form of a cloud. 

2. On the Day of Judgment, actions will present 
themselves. The prayers will come first of all, 
and then almsgiving, and then fasting. 

3. I see tumults raining upon your houses. 

After mentioning many Hadlth of this type, he says 
that about these events there may be three views: 
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(1) Either to take them literally; then one has to 
believe in *Alam al-Mithdl ; 

(2) One may think that they are made to appear 
like that, while in reality they are not so ; or 

(3) They are to be taken allegorically. 

Shah Wall Ullah does not reckon those who hold 
the third view among Ahl al-Haqq. He has so con¬ 
siderably enlarged the scope of this ‘Alam al-Mithdl 
that things such as the Prophet’s seeing Gabriel, angels 
visiting the dead in their graves, etc., have been put in this 
*Alam al-Mithdl. Shibli remarks that if the author’s 
explanation of these Hadlth be accepted by other theolo¬ 
gians, there remains little or no difference between 
religion and philosophy. But the writer of the present 
thesis does not agree with the Shah on this point. 
The first objection is that in order to explain away the 
irrationality of some statements made in Hadlth, he 
has to believe in the existence of a world which is not 
supported by our ordinary experience; or the argument 
for the existence of this new world may be said to be 
arguing in a vicious circle; he believes in ‘Alam al- 
Mithdl because these Hadlth contain statements which 
necessitate this belief, and these statements are true 
because there is an *Alam al-Mithdl. Secondly, I cannot 
understand how this Hadlth, for instance, that Surahs 
al-Baqarah and dl-Hmrdn will appear in the form of a 
cloud on the Day of Judgment, can be explained by his 
theory of *Alam al-Mithdl- What is the relation between 
a thing in the ‘Alam al-Mithdl and the same thing in 
the physical world ? I mean to say that if the Surah 
al-Baqarah and the Surah dl-*Imrdn are like a cloud in 
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Alam al-Mitb^l, what are they like in the actual world, 
and what is the relation between the two ? I also do 
not see what objection there is to these Hadlth being 
taken allegorically. 

This theory of ‘Alam al-Mithal is not altogether a 
new one. It may be compared to the ‘Alam A^bdh 
ofShaykh al-Ishraq ghihab al-Din and the Tamthll-i- 
I^aydll of al-Qhazali, according to whom existence is 
of four kinds : DJ^ati, Hissl, ^ayall, and ‘Aqli. 

The literature on Islamic scholastic theology, avail¬ 
able in the time of the author and studied by him, 
consisted of the works of the later A^'arites only. 
Being a man of somewhat independent thinking and 
some originality, he generally differed from them in 
many matters. Some of his own new arguments and 
explanations may be given here. 

(1) One of the defects of 7/m al-Kalam was that it 
made no attempt to meet the objections raised by the 
opponents against the Qur’an. Books like the Mawaqif, 
etc., deal with the objections regarding the eloquence 
of the Qur’an but contain nothing on the objections 
concerning the subject-matter of the Qur’an. Some 
commentators have replied to them, but their answers 
are not satisfactory. They have, for instance, said 
in reply to the objection brought against the repeti¬ 
tion of matters in the Qur’an, that the object is to 
show command over the language. What an absurd 
reply! To express one idea in so many ways may be 
a credit to a human being—to scholars like Hariri and 
others—but not to God. Shah Wali Ullah has dealt 
with this problem in a new way. Teaching, says he. 
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is of two kinds; one is mere teaching and nothing 
more, i.e., a teaching the object of which is to let the 
hearer know what he does not know; and the other 
teaching is an efficient one, i.e., to teach a thing in such 
a way that it is not only brought home to the hearer 
but it also makes him take great pleasure and delight 
in it, and this efficient teaching is achieved by repetition 
of the matter in different expressions. 

(2) His reply to the objections brought against the 
Qur’an of lacking any kind of arrangement or order, 
has already been mentioned in connection with his 
book UsTil al-Tafsir. 

(3) One of the objections put forward against the 
Qur’an is that in many places grammatical rules are 
broken. His reply is that the ancient Arabs of al- 
Jahiliyyah, while making speeches, used to employ 
ungrammatical expressions, but as these ungrammatical 
expressions were used by genuine Arabs, they were 
regarded as accurate idioms. The Qur’an has followed 
these idioms, which may be ungrammatical, i e., not 
agreeing with grammar systematised later on, but not 
incorrect or unidiomatic. 

(4) All scholars hitherto have regarded the Qur’an 
as a miracle from the standpoint of the elegance of the 
style, but it was the Shah who asserted that the great 
miracle of the Qur’an is that its teaching about morals, 
the purification of the soul, the Oneness of God, the 
prophetic office, and the next world is beyond human 
power to conceive. 

(5) He holds that the universe is subject to a law 
or laws which are never broken. 
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(6) About miracles he says that they are matters 
produced by natural causes, the only difference between 
them and ordinary events being that in the former case 
perfection is predominant. Contrary to the Aslj'arites, 
he holds that miracles and the acceptance of prayers 
by God and the like are outside the reality of the 
prophetic office, although they are associated with it in 
most cases. 



CHAPTER VII 
PHILOSOPHY 

Having dealt with the contribution of India to 
Scholastic literature in Arabic, we will now consider 
what she has contributed to philosophy in the same 
language. Philosophy is the only non-theological sub¬ 
ject in which Indian scholars writing in Arabic have 
taken much interest—an interest which is next to that 
manifested by them in religious studies. Though many 
a book has been written on this subject in India, yet 
we must not expect anything quite new and different 
from what had been achieved in that direction outside 
India. As already pointed out more than once, Arabic 
books written in India date from the eleventh century 
of the Christian era, when Arabic learning had reached 
a limit beyond which it failed to progress further. 
Since that century the activities of the Muslim world 
have been largely confined to the making of commen¬ 
taries and the reproduction of old materials. More¬ 
over, it must also be borne in mind that philosophy is 
a subject in which even the early Muslim scholars 
in the centres of Islamic learning achieved nothing 
original. De Boer is right when he says that “Muslim 
philosophy has always continued to be an eclecticism 
which depended on their stock of works translated 
from Greek. The course of its history has been a 
process of assimilation rather than of generation. It 
has not distinguished itself either by propounding new 
problems or by any peculiarity in its endeavour to 
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solve the old ones.” To this remark I may add that 
if scholastic theology be included in philosophy, then 
it may be said that the Muslim scholars have somewhat 
tried to solve some old problems under the guidance of 
their creeds and dogmas, in ways different from those 
of the Greek philosophers. I have deliberately used 
the word “somewhat”, because even scholastic theolo¬ 
gians have taken food for their arguing from Greek 
philosophy. They have accepted all those doctrines 
and thoughts which fitted in with their creed, and with 
the help of the arguments for those doctrines, they have 
tried to refute those philosophical conclusions which 
were opposed to their religion. Muslim scholastic 
theology is largely taken up with the refutation of 
certain doctrines of Greek philosophy from the stand¬ 
point of Islamic orthodoxy. Anyhow, when Muslim 
philosophers like Kindi, Farabi, Ibn Miskawayh, Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Rushd produced so little that is original, 
how can anything new be expected from Arabic writers 
in India? If Farabi and Ibn Sina have expounded the 
philosophy of the Greek philosophers in their writings, 
Indian authors have only performed a similar service 
for a later generation in India. 

The Indian scholars have shown greater and keener 
interest in the study of logic than in physics and 
metaphysics. I think that Muslim logicians have added 
something to that knowledge of logic'which they learnt 
from the Greek. As far as is known to me, no effort 
has been mide as yet to compare the logic of the 
Muslims with that of the Greeks, starting with a com¬ 
parison between the Arabic translation of Aristotle’s 
Organon and the Greek text in order to find the original 
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significance of the terms and how their meaning was 
changed in course of time, and then tracing the gradual 
development of Arabian logic in order to discover what 
new contribution the Muslim logicians made to Aris¬ 
totle’s logic. 

The hold of logic on the minds of the Muslim 
thinkers has been so strong that whatever problems 
they may discuss they do so in an exact and logical 
manner. To illustrate what I mean, I may give here 
an instance. To take the problem whether or not there 
is a God, a Muslim philosophical writer will argue in 
the following way, taking all the possibilities into 
consideration: 

There is either a God or no God. If there is a 
God, He may be one or more than one. If more than 
one, they are either independent of each other or not. 
In the same way he will take all possibilities into con¬ 
sideration in case there is no God. And then he will 
start discussion and examination from the bottom 
upwards, eliminating and rejecting what is absurd to 
him, and thus finally proving what he holds to be the 
true solution of the problem. 

The contribution of India to the philosophical 
section of Arabic literature is so considerable that a 
separate treatise might be written on this subject. 
Therefore before I discuss the contribution of India to 
philosophic thought, I propose to give here a short 
account of the writers themselves. 

The first great scholar of high philosophical attain¬ 
ments who promoted the study of philosophy in India 
was ‘AbdullSh of Tulunba, a village in Multan. He 
9 
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left his native place for Delhi in the reign of Sikandar 
Ludi and settled there. The king had a great respect 
for his learning and used to attend his lectures, taking 
a seat unnoticed in a corner of the lecture-room so 
that the class might not be disturbed. He is the first 
Indian author who wrote on philosophy. He compiled 
a commentary entitled BadV al-Mlzdn on a logical 
treatise known as Mlzdn al-Mantiq. This commentary 
with the text is still widely read by the students of logic 
in India. 

Then comes the famous Mulla Mahmud of Jawn- 
pur (1062/1651), after whose death his learned teacher 

Muhammad Afdal smiled no more. The shock was so 

• • 

great that he survived his pupil only for forty days. 
Mahmud was an eminent scholar in his time and was a 
contemporary of two other equally distinguished men 
of letters, one ‘Abd al-RashId (1083/1672) Jawnpuri, 
and the other ‘Abd al-Hakim of Sialkot. Mahnaud is 
the author of several works of which al Hikmat al- 
Bdlighah with a commentary by the same author en¬ 
titled al al-Bdzi^ah and al-Dawhah are well- 

known. ‘Abd al-Rashld wrote a commentary entitled 
al-Rashldiyyah on Sayyid Sharif Jurjani’s treatise on 
dialectics. This commentary is still widely studied in 
India. ‘Abd al-Hakim of Sidlkot also wrote several 
commentaries on the text-books of philosophy. 

These scholars were followed by Mir Mutiammad 
ZShid, son of Qadi Muhammad Aslam (1101/1689) and 
the famous Muljibb Ullah of BMr (1119/1707). The 
former was a scholar noted for high philosophical 
attainments. He was first attached to the court of 
Shllh Jahan and after his death to that of his successor. 
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He wrote three glosses on three standard books, viz,, 
on the Shark aUMawdqif referred to in the last chapter, 
the Shark al-Tahdhlb and the Risdlat aUQutbiyyah. 
The two last works will be discussed later on. All 
these three sets of glosses are generally known as ah 
Hawdshl al- Thaldthat al-Zdhidiyyah 

Qadi Muhibb Ullah of Bihar, as we have seen in 
the Fiqh section of this book, was the author of three 
works, one on the principles of Fiqh, entitled Musallam 
al-Thubut, discussed already, the second on logic, 
Sullam aI-‘Ulum, and the third small treatise on a 
philosophical problem, al-Jawdhar al-Fard. All these 
works are highly esteemed in India, and the Sullam has 
long been accepted as a standard work upon which no 
less than half a dozen eminent scholars have written 
independent commentaries. 

From what has been said above, it will be clear 
that before the advent of the Mughals in India there 
was only one scholar, namely, ‘Abdullah, who was 
especially interested in philosophic studies. But it was 
during the Mughal period that several eminent scholars 
of philosophical attainments flourished. The courts of 
Shah Jahan and ‘Alamgir especially proved to be a 
magnet to attract scholars. During the decline of this 
dynasty we find that the states of Rampur and Lucknow 
extended patronage to men of letters. Here a respect¬ 
able and learned family of Oayrabad deserves notice. 
Of this family three generations, the grandfather, the 
father and the son, were noted for their abilities in 
philosophic learning. The grandfather was Fadl Im3m 
(1243/1827) who wrote a text-book on logic entitled 
Mirqdt and a commentary entitled Tashhldk al-A^hdn 
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on the BadV al-Mizdn mentioned above. His son, Fa^ 
al-Haqq, was a great scholar. He wrote a text-book 
on physics entitled al-Hadiyyat al-Sa^ldiyyah ; which he 
dedicated to Sa‘id al-DIn Khan. Nawwab of Rampur, 
to whose court he was attached. His son, ‘Abd al-Haqq, 
was also an eminent scholar noted for philosophical 
attainments. His commentary on the well-known text¬ 
book on philosophy, entitled Hiddyat aUHikmah, is 
still appreciated in India. 

Besides them, QadI MubSrak, Hamd Ullah, Ahmad 
*Ali, Muhammd Mubin, Mulla Hasan, Bahr al-‘Ulum 
and other scholars known as Ulamd‘-i-Farangl Mahall 
have been logicians of reputation in India. But it is 
a matter of regret that none of these scholars deviated 
from the beaten track of the old philosophy. They did 
not aspire to do more than write commentaries on the 
system of logic devised by Ibn Sina, with merely slight 
and verbal differences here and there. Their philosophy 
was confined to the exposition of what had already 
been said by Ibn Sina whom they call al-Shaykh. 

No branch of learning was so much misused in 
India as were grammar and logic. For the former 
they sacrificed the study of pure literature for which 
the study of grammar serves but as a means. Similar¬ 
ly they studied logic for its own sake, though it was. 
originally intended to serve as an instrument for the 
acquisition of knowledge. Their merely verbal and 
technical discussions have won them a bad reputation 
in India, and many stories are current which reveal the 
attitude of the public towards the logicians. One or 
two may not be out of place here. 
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Once a father and a son sat together to take their 
food. There was, among other things, only one egg, 
meant for both. “What are you learning these days?” 
asked the father. “ Logic,” was the reply. “ What is 
that?” the father continued. “It is a science,” rejoined 
the youth, “ by which I can prove that this one egg is 
two.” “ Do, please! ” said the father eagerly, where¬ 
upon the son began to prove his contention by pro¬ 
cesses of logic which were, of course, unintelligible to 
his father, concluding his speech by saying, “Therefore, 
this egg is two.” “ I am very glad,” said his father, 
“ that you have proved the existence of two eggs in 
this dish. I shall take this, and you can take the 
other one.” 

The other story is that a student of logic, on his 
way to school, came across the old-fashioned oil- 
pressing machine worked by an ox. He stopped there 
for a while, and having observed the whole construc¬ 
tion of the machine, approached the owner who was 
sitting on one side, and said to him, “ 1 have been able 
to understand the use and purpose of all the parts of 
the machine, but I cannot comprehend why you have 
hung a bell around the neck of the ox.” “ So that,” 
replied the man, “ I may know while sitting here that 
the ox is moving.” “ But,” rejoined the young logician, 
“ the animal may keep his neck moving instead, while 
he himself is standing still.” Whereupon, the machine- 
man, realising that the young enquirer was a logician, 
dismissed the matter by simply saying that his ox was 
not a logician. 

Now I propose to give a detailed account of the 
contribution of India to the philosophical section of 
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Arabic literature. 

Of all the works on philosophy written in India, 
about twenty-five deserve notice. They fall under three 


main divisions: 

1. Commentaries on the standard text¬ 

books on dialectics ... .... 2 

2. Philosophy proper (Physics and Meta¬ 

physics) : 

(a) Text-books .... ... 4 

(b) Commentaries : 

(0 On foreign works ... 3 

(//) On Indian works ... 3 

3. Works on Logic : 

(a) Text-books ... ... 3 

(b) Commentaries ; 

(i) On foreign works .... 6 

(ii) On Indian works ... 4 

Total ... 25 


I. COMMENTARIES ON THE STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 
ON DULECTICS: TWO WORKS 

On dialectics there are two well-known text-books; 
Qia is aURis^lat aU*A4udiyyah composed 

by ‘Adud al-DIn ‘Abd al-RahmSn b. Ahmad al-Iji 
(756/1355) and the other, 'al-Adab al-Sharlfiyyah 
of al-Sayyid al-Sharif ‘All b. Muham¬ 
mad Jurjani (816/1413). On the former two Indian 
scholars have written commentaries; one is NQr al-Diu 
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AhmadSbSdl (1150/1737), and the other ‘Abd al-Hayy, 
a much later prolific writer of Lucknow (1304/1886). 
His commentary, entitled al-Hadiyyat al-Muj^tariyyah, 
is copious and has almost surpassed all previous works 
of the same character, as the commentator incorporat¬ 
ed them in his work ; but as the author does not pro¬ 
perly belong to the period covered by the present 
thesis, I need not say anything more about his work. 

The treatise on dialectics by al-Sayyid al*Sharif 
al-Jurjani, being more detailed and elaborate than that 
of ‘Adud al-Din, has been much more commonly 
used. Upon this text two contemporary Indian scholars 
wrote commentaries: one commentary is entitled 
al’Addb aUBaqiyyah (aJIJI composed by ‘Abd 

al-BaqI (1084/1673), and the other is aUAdab al- 
Rashldiyyah v'^Vl), by a great scholar, ‘Abd 

al-RashId of Jawnpur (1083/1672), who was noted for 
his vast learning and piety. When the emperor Shah- 
jahan heard of his high qualifications, he sent him an 
invitation. But ‘Abd al-Rashid did not accept it. 
His commentary, being more detailed and copious 
than the other one, attracts a greater degree of atten¬ 
tion than the former. 

This commentary contains an introduction, nine 
discourses, and an appendix. The introduction deals 
with the definitions of all the terms of this science. 
MuriSzarah (dialectics) is defined as a discussion 
between two rivals on a certain topic for the purpose 
of arriving at the truth. According to this definition 
a discourse is said to be *Illat Suriyyah (formal cause); 
opponents, *Illat FUHliyyah (active cause); the topic, 
Maddlyah (material cause); and lastly, seeking 
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the truth, ^Illat Ghd'ivvah (final cause). The commen¬ 
tator lays much emphasis on the last, the absence of 
which changes Munazarah into Mujadalah or MukUbarah 
(a dispute for supremacy). 

The gist of the first discourse of the book is that 
if a man, called Mudda'i (assertor), makes an assertion 
with which another man, called Sa'il (enquirer), does 
not agree, the latter will demand proof, saying, “ I do 
not admit what you say,” whereupon the assertor will 
submit his arguments. This demand of proof is 
technically called Man\ The opponent {i.e., the enquirer) 
can either reject it on account of some logical fault 
(this way of refutation being called Naq4) or oppose 
it with a counter argument, saying “ I have an argu¬ 
ment which proves the contrary,” (this way of rejection 
being called Mu^dra4ah). His argument being opposed 
by the opponent, the original assertor now assumes 
the position of an opponent (Sa'il), and the original 
Sd'il becomes an assertor (Mudda'l). This process of 
the exchange of their respective positions will go on 
for some time until the truth is arrived at. 

The second discourse says that before a debate is 
started, each word in the assertion should be clearly 
defined, in order to avoid misunderstanding and 
ambiguity. This definition is also subject to the above- 
mentioned ways of opposition, viz., Man*, Nag4, and 
Mu*dra4ah. But to demand definition for those words 
which both parties understand well does not become 
a proper Mundzarah. 

The third discourse deals with quotations. Refer¬ 
ences may be demanded for quotations, provided that 
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the enquirer does not know them, otherwise it becomes 
Mujadalah instead of Munazarah. 

The next four discourses dwell elaborately and in¬ 
dividually upon the detailed explanations of Afa«‘, 
Naq4, and Mu'aradah. 

The eighth discourse discusses how an assertor 
becomes an opponent and vice versa. The ninth dis¬ 
course directs the reader not to argue if the assertor or 
the opponent, as the case may be, is not serious in the 
debate, and is intentionally committing a fallacy. 

II. BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY PROPER : 

(a) TEXr-BOOKS: FOUR 

(1) Al'Dawhat al-Mayyadah fl Hadlqat al-SUrah 

wa'l-Maddah j j a treatise 

on the discussion of “ form and matter ” by Mulla 
Mahmud of Jawnpur mentioned above. In this trea¬ 
tise he says that all thinkers agree that in a physical 
body there is something which admits of changes. 
There is a good deal of controversy as to what that 
thing is. Al Hukama' al-Ishraqiyyun (the intuitionists) 
hold that it is the very essence of a body {Nafs al-Jism), 
Scholastic theologians are of the opinion that it is the 
indivisible part {ql-Juz' IS Yaiajazzd) of the body, 
while al-Hukama' al-MashshS'un (peripatetic philoso¬ 
phers) advance this theory that every physical body is 
composed of two essential and inseperable things: one 
is matter (HaySld) and the other is form (Surah). No 
form without matter and no matter without form. The 
author supports this theory and refutes others. 

(2) Al-Hikmat al-BSli^ah (*^ui xJitJi), by the same 
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author. This book was meant to cover all the branches 
of philosophy, logic, physics and metaphysics, but as the 
author commenced it during his last illness, only two 
out of six or eight sections of physics were completed, 
and the other two branches of philosophy, viz., logic, 
and metaphysics, remained untouched. The author 
also wrote upon it a commentary entitled aUShams 
al-Bdzighah (AdjUl which will be noticed again 

later on. Both the text and the commentary are 
widely studied by the students of Arabic in India. 

(3) Al-Jawhar al-Fard by Muhibb 

Ullah of Bihar, whom we have known as the author of 
the Musallam al-Thubut. In this tract the author deals 
with Juz' In Yatajazzd (indivisible part), also called 
al-Jawhar al-Fard. This work is almost on the same 
line as the Dawhat al-Mayyadah by Mulla Mahmud, 
with this difference, that the scope of the latter is a 
little wider, as it deals with both form and matter, 
while the Jawhar al-Fard is confined to the discussions 
concerning the indivisible part only. About the divi¬ 
sibility and indivisibility of an ultimate part there are 
four theories. The majority of the scholastic theo¬ 
logians hold that a body is composed of limited, i.e., 
further indivisible parts, which are actually present in 
it; while Abu’l-Fath ^ahrastani, the author of the 
KitnbuU-Milal wa'l-Nihal, differs from the above 
opinion in denying the actual presence of the indivisible 
parts in a whole, but holds that they are only there 
potentially. The third theory is that a body is com¬ 
posed of unlimited {i.e., always divisible) parts which 
are actually present in the whole. This doctrine is 
advocated by Na??am al-Mu*tazili. The fourth theory 
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supports the potential presence rather than the actual 
presence of unlimited parts. This theory is held by 
the majority of Muslim philosophers and by some 
scholastic theologians of philosophical tendencies also. 

The author simply reproduces all the arguments 
used by previous writers. There is hardly anything 
new, except the style and the way of exposition, and 
the fact that he has collected all the arguments given 
by different authors in one place. Of all the four 
theories, he is active in refuting the theory of al-Jawhar 
al-Fard held by the scholastic theologians. He has 
given several mathematical proofs in refutation of this 
theory. One or two may be given here to show their 
nature. 

(1) Every line can be divided into two or three 
equal parts. If one line consists of one or three so-called 
indivisible atoms, its division into half means the 
further breaking up of the middle atom. 

(2) According to the 39th theorem of Euclid, the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum on the squares on the remaining two 
sides. If one atom is one unit long and one unit wide, 
the hypotenuse will be greater than one and less than 
two units, which means that an atom is to be further 
broken up. 

(3) If you draw a circle on a so-called indivisible 
atom, it will touch the four sides of the atom on four 
points only, and the rest of the circle will run inside 
the atom, dividing it further. 

One or two arguments of the holders of the 
opposite view may also be given here. Their chief/ 
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argument is that if a straight line is drawn touching a 
circle, they will meet each other at a point only which 
is the ultimate part of the circle or the line, and cannot 
be divided further, as a point has no capacity for 
division. 

The other argument advanced by them runs like 
this: If you say that a mountain has unlimited atoms 
just as a small grain has, then why is the mountain so 
much bigger than a grain, although both of them are 
composed of unlimited atoms? 

It is a curious thing that most scholastic theologians 
hold this theory of al-Juz' la YatajazzU because thereby 
they can refute the doctrine of the eternity of the world, 
as Jalal al-Din al-Dawwaoi says in his commentary on 
the *Aq3'id that by establishing the existence of this 
theory one can be safe from many heathen arguments 
of the philosophers; while Muslim scholars of philoso¬ 
phical tendencies such as Fakhr al-Din al-RazT, Athir 
al-Din Abhari, the author of the Hidayat al-Hikmah, 
Mulls Mahmud Jawnpuri and Muhibb Ullah of Bihar, 
who wrote an excellent work on the principles of Juris¬ 
prudence-all these people, in spite of being staunch 
Muslims, hold the contrary view and with the same 
purpose. 

(4) The fourth text-book on philosophy is al- 
Hadlyyatal-Sa'ldiyydh composed by a 

later scholar named Fadl Haqq KhavrSbadi (1278/1861) 
who was noted for being well versed in philosophical 
studies. This book was dedicated to Muhammad Sa‘id 
Khfin. the NawwSb of RSmpur. As this book is a good 
example of a text-book on physics ultimately based on 
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the Aristotelian philosophy, a fuller account may not 
be undesirable. 

It begins with the definition and classification of 
Hikmah (wisdom). Hikmah means knowledge of the 
realities of things as they are, as far as is possible for 
human beings and the performance of those acts which 
lead a man to perfection. Things are, in the first 
place, of two kinds : those which lie in our power and 
those which do not. Knowledge about the former is 
called al’Hikmat al-‘Amaliyyah, for things lying within 
our power are only our actions. This al-Hikmat al- 
*Amaliyyah (practical wisdom) is divided into three 
sub-divisions. Tahdjtlb al-AJ^lSq (ethics), aUTadbir al- 
Manzill (domestic science), and ahSiyasat al-Muda- 
nlyyah (politics), for human actions are either those 
which concern the doer only, or those which aifect a 
family, or those which are connected with the members 
of a city or state. 

As to those things which do not lie in the power 
of a man, knowledge of them is called al-Hikmat 
al-Nazarlyyah, which is further divided into three 
sub-divisions, 7/w al llahl (higher philosophy or meta¬ 
physics), 7/m al-Riya^i (mathematics) and *Ilm al-TabVi 
(physics). 

But what place is there for logic? Some have 
defined Hikmah in such a way that logic is included 
among its branches, while others regard it as an instru¬ 
ment for the acquirement of knowledge in the same 
way as a language. 

7/m al-TablH is again divided into eight branches: 

(1) ‘//m al-Samd^ al-TabVl (Auscultatio Physics); 
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(2) ‘//m aUSama' wa'l-Alam (De coelo et mundo); 

(3) 7/m al-Kawn wa'l-Fasad (De generatione et 

corruptione); 

(4) 7/m al-FVl wa'l-Infi‘dl (De sensu et sensato); 

(5) 7/m al-Athar al-‘Ulwiyyah (Meteorology); 

(6) 7/m al-Nafs (Psychology); 

(7) 7/m al-Nabat (Botany) ; 

(8) 7/m al-Haywan (Zoology). 

AUhadlyyah covers the third section of al-Hikmat 
aUNazarlyyah, namely, al-Hikmat al-TabViyyah, with 
all its branches. It contains an introduction and three 
sections called Funun. In the introduction the author 
discusses those data of physics which, as a matter of 
fact, fall within the scope of the higher section of 
philosophy, viz., metaphysics. What are those data ? 
A physical body and its definition, that is all; in other 
words, the controversial question of al-Juz’ Id Yata- 
jazzd. The author follows the creed of the philosophers 
and impugns the theory of al-Jawhar al-Fard. 

The first section, divided into several sub sections, 
dwells on Ausculatio Physica, i.e., on those properties 
and accidents, common and inevitable to all bodies, 
whether heavenly or earthly. These properties are as 
follows: 

(1) Space {makdn), which according to some con¬ 
sists of length, and height, and according to 
others is identified with surface. The author 
holds the latter view. He also believes in the 
impossibility of an absolute vacuum. 
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(2) Hayyiz (place of penetration) which is more 
general than space. 

(3) Shape, due to the very nature of the body. 

(4) Motion and rest. 

Motion is defined as a gradual shifting from poten¬ 
tiality to actuality. Six things are inevitable for motion: 
(I) a moving body; (2) a mover; (3) space of journey; 
(4) a beginning; (5) an end; and (6) speed. 

Motion takes place in four aspects; Space, Form, 
Quantity, and Quality. Motion is of two kinds; Dhdti 
(essential), and ‘Aridl (accidental), the former being 
further divided into three varieties : 

(0 TabViyyah (physical), e.g., the falling of a stone 
firom a height; 

(//) Qasrlyyah (compulsory or forced), e g., the rising, 
of a stone when somebody throws it up; 

(«7) Irddl (intentional), e.g., the movement of ani¬ 
mals. 

Every body, though resting, has always an inclina¬ 
tion to move. This inclination is always resisting any 
obstacle to its motion. Any body devoid of this in¬ 
clination cannot be moved, even by a force. Every' 
body has inclination either for Harakat Mustaqimah 
(lineal motion) or Harakat Mustadlrah (circular motion). 
Heavenly bodies move in a circle. 

(5) The fifth property common to all bodies is time. 
There are several theories about time. The author' 
supports the school of Mashshd'un (peripatetic philoso-' 
phers, such as Aristotle, etc.) to whom time is a quantity, 
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united and continuous but not resting, and a speed of 
motion. 

There are several theories about al-an (the present 
time) also. The author holds that just a point at the 
centre of a line is a parting limit between two halves, 
though the point itself is not divided ; similarly aUdn 
is a point indivisible between the past and the future. 

The second section, with many sub-sections, deals 
with the heavenly bodies and so is also called al- 
Falaklyyat. This is the second branch of physics, 
called al-Samd’ wa'l~‘Alam (De coelo et mundo). Al- 
Falak is that which determines all directions. It repre¬ 
sents the uppermost direction above which there is no 
upward direction. Al~Falak is an uncompounded body, 
that is to say, it is not composed of bodies of various 
nature like the earthly bodies. It is subject to the 
circular motion and to the lineal. Its circular motion 
is eternal—eternal in this sense “as long as this universe 
exists”—and is intentional and neither physical not 
forced. 

AUFalak has two Nafs (mental faculties), one is 
absolutely free from matter and the other depends upon 
matter, just as man has two faculties; by one he has 
the conception of the universal and by the other he 
conceives the particular. 

The third section deals with the atomic or material 
world {‘Unsurlyydt) which topic comprises the rest of 
branches of physics. This section is divided into several 
sub-sections. The first sub-section deals with De gene- 
ratione et corruptione. 

There are four uncompounded states of the 
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elements: Heat, Cold, Wetness, Dryness. Every mate¬ 
rial body must have two of them. Heat and cold are 
active, and wetness and dryness, passive. Every element 
must have only one state from feach of these two 
groups; and thus there are four elements representing 
the four simple states : 

Fire is hot and dry; 

Air is hot and wet; 

Water is cold and wet; 

Earth is cold and dry. 

The author holds that the earth is stationary and 
not moving, as was supposed by a certain class of 
ancient philosophers and is still believed by European 
thinkers of to-day. He has given many arguments, 
one or two may be given here to show their nature. 

(1) The very nature of the earth requires lineal 
motion and not circular, and so it will go on moving 
indefinitely in one way, or, after reaching a certain 
limit, will have to return. The former case is absurd, 
on account of the impossibility of infinity of space, 
while in the latter the earth will have to stop its motion 
before it changes its direction and the ceasing of the 
motion cannot be conceived for a body which must 
move. 

(2) The second and other arguments of the author 
are almost of the same nature. Two illustrations will 
suffice to show the nature of such arguments. If the 
earth were moving, then a stone thrown straight upward 
ought not to fall down straight on the same place 
from which it was thrown; but we find that it does. 

10 
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Similarly, a bird flying towards the west ought to fly 
faster than another one flying in the opposite direction, 
if the earth were moving from west to east. 

Then the author discusses the inter-change 
ableness and inter-solubility of all these four elements. 
The equilibrium of the four elements is called the 
Mizdj (nature or temperament) of the body. 

In the next sub-section he dwells upon the action 
of elements upon one another, and upon different theo¬ 
ries as to which of the three following is active: matter, 
shape or quantity. This is the topic called De sensu et 
sensato. 

Then the author discusses Kdi'mt la-Jaww (things 
existing in the atmospheric world, i.e., meteorolo¬ 
gical objects), e.g., smoke, vapour, cloud, rain, hail, 
snow, thunder, lightning, shooting-stars, rainbow, halo, 
wind, etc. In these discussions there is nothing that 
deserves special mention except that he tries in vain to 
explain the various colours of the rainbow. Some 
explanations have been given which were not convinc¬ 
ing to Ibn Sina who refutes them and frankly admits 
his inability to explain this peculiar phenomenon. 
How, indeed, could an explanation have been given in 
an age when the resolution of the white ray of light 
into various colours had not yet been discovered ? 

After meteorological discussions, the author takes 
up mineralogy. Minerals are, in the first place, of two 
kinds: those which are malleable, e.g., metals, and 
those which are not malleable, e g., glass, sulphur, etc. 
They are still further sub-divided As to the formation 
of these minerals he says that they are generally genera- 
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ted by a mixture of mercury and sulphur in different 
proportions. As to whether silver can be changed into 
gold, he quotes the opinion of Ibn Sina who says that 
this possibility was never manifested to him, because 
the difference in the proportions of the ingredients is 
unknown. The author, however, does not agree with 
the final authority on the subject and points out that 
many sages and thinkers believe in the feasibility of 
silver being changed into gold. 

Next he deals with botany, and describes in detail 
the various characteristics of vegetables. 

Then he turns to zoology. The animal mind has 
two faculties, stimulating and apprehending; the 
former being divided into three—nervous stimulus, 
faculties of appetite and anger; and the latter being 
classified in two groups—external {i.e., the five senses) 
and internal, which are also five. 

Lastly, the author discusses psychology and deals 
with the human mind, which has two faculties— 
Quwwat *Aqilah, also called Quwwat Nazariyyah (the 
faculty of knowing) and Quwwat *Amilah (the faculty 
of action). 

The author discusses the different theories regard¬ 
ing Nafs (mind) and supports the one held generally 
by the Muslim philosophers, to whom Nafs is an 
essence, free from matter, neither body nor pertaining 
to any body, having with the body a connection of 
control and administration rather than that existing 
between a whole and its part or between a container 
and the contained; it is a created thing, surviving the 
decay of the body, and it cpn^eives the universal as 
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well as the particular. The detailed discussion of this 
definition of “ mind ” brings the book to an end. 

(b) COMMENTARIES ON BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY 
PROPER: 

(/) Commentaries on Foreign Books : Three 

As already mentioned, the Hiddyat al-Hikmah is a 
well-known book on general philosophy, composed by 
Shaykb Athir al-Din ‘Umar al-Abhari (660/1261). On 
this text two scholars, one Mulla Husayn b. Mu‘m 
Maybudhl and the other Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim, known as Sadra-i-Shirazi (828/1424) wrote 
commentaries. The commentary of the former is 
known as the Maybudhl and that of the latter as 
the SadrS (b-^). Both these commentaries are held in 
great respect and are widely used in India. They have 
been further commented upon. On the Maybudhl 
no less eminent a scholar than ‘Abd al-H^kim of 
SiSlkot wrote glosses, while the Sadrd was copiously 
annotated by Wali Ullah of Lucknow, who was a 
scholar of a later period, noted for his philosophical 
writings. He belonged to the Farangi Mafiall of 
Lucknow, which has produced many scholars. He 
died in 1270/1853. Both these Indian super-commen¬ 
taries are helpful in elucidating the philosophical 
subtleties of the two texts. 

The third commentary is that of ‘Abd al-Haqq 
|GiayrSb3dI (to whom reference has been made above) 
on the full Hiddyat al-Hikmah itself. The author being 
rather modern, this work falls out of the scope of 
the present thesis. It may, however, be said that, it is 
widely read by students of philosophy in India, before 
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they read the standard commentaries such as the Sadrd 
and the Maybudhl- 

(ii) Commentaries on Indian Books : Three 

One is Mulla Mahmud Jawnpurl’s commentary, 
entitled al-Shams al-Bdzi^ah on his own 

text-book, alHikmat al-Bdlighahf mentioned above. 
First he introduces his text, saying Qultu {i.e , I said) 
and then after a certain length, it is followed by an 
explanation, commencing with the word Aqulu (i.e., 
now I say). On this full work, that is, the text and the 
commentary, two learned men of a later period, one 
Hamd Ullah (1160/1747), the well-known commentator 
on Muhibb Ullah’s Sullam al-^Ulum, and the other 
Nizam al-Din (1161/1748), a distinguished scholar, 
who was the ancestor of the *Ulamd'-i-Farangl Mahall, 
wrote illuminating glosses, which are much appreciated 
in India. 

(Hi) Works on Logic : (a) Text-Books : Three 

(1) Al-Durrat aUBahlyyah (*et--J ‘j-vJ'). a small tract 
written by ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith of Delhi. It deals 
with the chief problems of logic. It begins with the 
three kinds of significance : 

1. Mutdbaqah, that is to say, literal or of coinci¬ 

dence, e.g., ‘ man * means a rational animal; 

2. Ta4ammml, i.e,, partial or of implication, e.g., 

“ man ” may mean a mere animal only; 

3. Iltiz3mi, i.e., associated significance, e.g., 

“ man ” may mean one capable of teaching and 

instruction. 
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Then the author deals with “definition,” which 
brings in the topic of genus, species, differentia, etc. 
Then he dwells on proposition and its kinds, categoric 
cal and hypothetical, the parts of a proposition, and 
then on contradiction, conversion, simplex and conver¬ 
sion by contradiction, and, lastly, on syllogism and the 
four figures. In short, this small tract treats of all the 
main principles of Logic in a very condensed way. 

(2) The second text-book in chronological order, 
but first in order of merit, is the well-known Siillam 
al'*Ulum (pUJi ,*1^-) of Mubibb Ullah Biharl, whom we 
have met several times already. This book occupies 
the highest position in the ranks of Logic in India. 
Among works on Logic written outside India hardly 
any book enjoys such a celebrity and reputation as that 
of two works: one al-Shamsiyyah by Najm al-Din 
‘Umar b. ‘Ali al-Qazwini, known as al-Katibi (613/- 
1216), and the other, the Talidhlb aUMantiq by Sa‘d 
al-D!n Taftazani (792/1389). Both these works have 
attracted the attention of a large number of scholars who 
have written commentaries and super-commentaries, 
glosses and super-glosses on them, but as the Indian 
work Sullam al-*Ulum is considered to be suitable for 
advanced students, these two are generally read and 
studied prior to the Sullam, The author in his brief 
preface has expressed a desire that it may shine among 
the text-books just as the sun does among the stars, 
and I think his desire has been realised. The author 
commences his book, as usual with Oriental writers, 
with Hamd wa Salat (Divine praise and prayers for the 
Prophet). The Divine praise has been so skilfully con¬ 
structed in words technically connected with Arabian 
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logic that it may be quoted here: 

jkfXi ajL* 

J *1 Ol«*^’»Jlj OL^JI (J.«» Ol^ijJ IJ I 

1«U*> Ai 

(How holy and great! He cannot be defined nor con¬ 
ceived nor inferred. He never changes and is above 
resemblance and directions. He created the universal 
as well as the particular. To believe in Him is the 
best judgment and to depend upon Him is the excellent 
grace). 

In India logical studies are supposed to be com¬ 
pleted with the study of this text-book and the com¬ 
mentaries upon it. The importance of this book may 
be further judged from the fact that more than a dozen 
eminent scholars have regarded it as an honour to 
write commentaries upon it.‘ Some of these commen¬ 
tators will be mentioned later on when commentaries 
on text-books on logic will be discussed. 

The chief characteristic of the book is that it is 
very brief, like an ideal text-book after Arabian 
fashion, and yet no problem has been left out. The 
author has given all the controversial points with their 
correct solutions. Unless a student already possesses 
a fair knowledge of logic, he cannot understand it, as 
it is too difficult and too advanced for a beginner. 

The book, unlike other works on logic, is not 
divided into chapters and sub-chapters. After Hamd 
wa Salat the author starts with an introduction which 
deals with knowledge and its kinds, Tasawwur (concep- 

1. Vide the J. B. A, S. of 1913, p. 296, for a list of the commentators on 
this work. 
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tion) and Tasdlq (judgment) and the Maw4fi‘ (subject- 
matter) of Logic. After the introduction, the book 
may be regarded as having been divided into two parts, 
one dealing with Tasawwur and the other with Tasdlq. 
To the latter he has devoted a much longer space. 

It is a great pity that, like all followers of the 
Arabian system of logic, he deals with Inductive Logic 
very briefly. He says that induction makes the con¬ 
clusion probable but not certain. He gives the only 
example given by nearly all the Muslim logicians, 
which runs thus: All animals move their lower jaw 
while chewing food, because men, horses, cows, etc., 
do that. This conclusion can never be certain, as 
there may be an exception, for it is said that the 
crocodile does not do so. He does not agree with 
Sayyid Sharif Jurjani, an eminent scholar of Persia, to 
whom reference has been made several times in the 
preceding pages, when he says that al-Ihsa* (examina¬ 
tion of all the similar cases) is possible. While dis¬ 
cussing induction, he raises a curious objection. In a 
certain house, there are three occupants. A, B and C, 
two Muslims and one Hindu. If it is not at first re¬ 
cognised which is which, a conclusion may be drawn 
from the observation of the larger number. Supposing 
you happen to see first A and B, you may, because 
two are more than one, come to the conclusion that 
these two are Muslims and the absent C will necessarily 
be the HindQ. On another occasion you may happen 
to see A and C. Then, according to the same method 
of argument, you may think that these two are the 
Muslims and the remaining B must be the Hindfl. 
And if on a third occasion you see B and C, you will 
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take them to be the Muslims and the absent A to be 
the Hindu. This means that you have regarded each of 
them both as a Muslim and as a Hindu. The solution 
is that in passing judgment on the basis of observation 
the larger number does not provide certainty. When 
you do not know for certain which of them is Muslim 
and which Hindu, each one of them may quite possibly 
be a Muslim or a Hindu. 

(3) The third book on Logic written by an Indian 
is Mirqat by Fadl Imam, with whom we have 

already become acquainted. It is hardly more than a 
compilation, the material being taken from the Sham- 
siyyah and the Tahdhlb aUMantiq. Upon this work 
the grandson of the author ‘Abd al-Haqq wrote a 
commentary. 

(b) commentaries on wobks of logic : 

(i) Commentaries on Foreign Logical Works : Six 

The first book that deserves notice is a commentary 
entitled BadV al-Mlzdn composed by ‘Abd 

Ullah TulanbI who has already been mentioned as the 
first scholar to promote the study of philosophy in 
India, on a treatise entitled Mizdn al-MantJq. The 
value of this commentary lies in the fact that it was the 
first work on philosophy or logic written by an Indian. 
On this commentary Fadl Imam Khavrabadi Wrote 
a super-commentary entitled Tashhldh al-Adhhdn 
(CsUiVi 

I have already introduced two well-known text¬ 
books written outside India, one being al-Shamsiyyah 
by Al-Katibi (693/1293) and the other Tahdhlb al~ 
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Man\iq by Taftazam (792/1389). The first was com¬ 
mented upon by Qutb al-Din Mafimud b. Mufiammad 
(766/1364) and was further commented upon by Sayyid 
Sharif Jurjani (818/1415). The first commentary is 
known as the Qu{bl and the super-commentary as the 
Mir Qutjbl. Qutb al-Din composed a text-book also, 
known as al-Risdlah fCl-Tasawwur wa'UTasdlq. The 
TahdMb al-Mantiq was commented upon by two 
scholars, one ‘Abd Ullah Yazdi and the other Jalal 
al-Din Dawwani. 

Having described these three foreign books, I now 
turn to the Indian commentaries and super-com¬ 
mentaries upon them. 

On the Mir Qutbl ‘Abd al-Hakim of Sialkot wrote 
further glosses which are full of learned discussions on 
controversial points of logic. 

On Yazdi’s commentary on the TahfMb al-Mantiq, 
‘Abd al-Nabi of Ahmadabad (1144/1731) wrote glosses 
and marginal notes; and upon Dawwani’s commentary 
on the same text-book (/.e., Tahdhlb), Mir Zdhid, who 
has already been noticed, added glosses which are known 
as aUHdshiyat, al-Zdhidiyyat al-Jaldliyyah (i-iU'i 
The merits of these glosses have been 
fully recognised by Indian scholars of Arabic, inas¬ 
much as a large number of the learned men of the 
succeeding generations have written super-glosses and 
super-super-glosses on these glosses of Mir Zahid. 

Also on the aforesaid Risdlat aUTasawwur wa*l- 
Tasdlq by Qutb al-Din, the same Mir ZShid wrote 
glosses known as al-Hdshiyat al-ZdhidiyyataUQu{biyyah 
(a^i ^ 44 * 13 ) I ^U)i). These glosses have also attracted 
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much attention among the students of logic in India and 
consequently many additions have been made to these 
glosses in the form of marginal and super-marginal 
notes upon them. These two sets of Zahid’s glosses 
are in themselves separate text-books, and hence they 
too require glosses to explain them. They are full of 
logical subtleties and complicated discussions and are 
meant for advanced and serious students of logic. 
Out of many super-glosses on aUHd^iyal aUQutbiyyah 
those of Qbulam Yahya Bihar! who died in 112*8/1715, 
deserve mention. These super glosses have been in 
their turn, commented upon by the scholars of the 
succeeding generations. 

(//) Commentaries on Indian Text-Books 
on Logic: Four 

Besides the Shark Mirqat, previously referred to, 
various commentaries by various scholars on the Sullam 
al-*Ulum deserve mention. As already said, more than 
a dozen scholars wrote commentaries on this book, the 
following being the most widely used : 

1. The commentary known as the Hamd Ulldh 

( mLIa.*. ), after its author, Hamd Ullah of 
Sandilah (1160/1747). 

2. The commentary known as the Qdcjl Mubarak, 

()> after its author, Qadi Mubarak 
of Gopama’u (1162/1748). 

N.B .—The first commentary is noted for the por¬ 
tion relating to Tasdlq (Judgment), while the second is 
valued for the section of Tasawwur (Conception). 

3. The commentary known as the Mulld Hasan 
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( ), after its author, Mulla Hasan b. 

Qhulam Mu§tafa (1198/1783). 

4. The commentary entitled the Mir*at aUSb^ruh 
composed by Mull5 Muhammad 
Mubin (1225/1810). 

All these commentaries, especially those of Hamd 
Ullah and Qadl Mubarak, are highly esteemed in India 
and some scholars have further written glosses on these 
commentaries. 



CHAPTER VIII 


LITERATURE ON MATHEMATICS, 
ASTRONOMY AND MEDICINES 

Since India has not contributed much to the mathe¬ 
matical, astrological and medical branches of Arabic 
literature, I propose to deal with them briefly in one 
place, here. 

The contribution of India to the above-mentioned 
departments of Arabic literature during the pre- 
Qbaznawid period has already been referred to, so that 
here only the literature of later periods will require 
consideration. 

I. CONTRIBUTION TO MATHEMATICAL 
LITERATURE 

Mathematics is one of those sciences which received 
less and less attention from Muslim scholars after the 
gloden days of their intellectual activity and scientific 
researches had passed away. To say nothing of original 
work, they could not even write commentaries, as they 
did in the case of other branches of learning. When 
Arabic-speaking countries and those countries lying 
close to them did not contribute much to the mathe¬ 
matical branches of Arabic literature, it is not to be 
expected that India, the Arabic product of which is of 
a much later date than that of the other countries, 
would produce any Arabic work of importance or 
originality on mathematics. But just as Persia might 
reasonably be proud of producing in later periods a 
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few mathematicians of high repute, such as Baha’ al- 
Dln Muhammad b. Husayn al-'Amuli (1031/1621), etc., 
similarly India may be given the credit of being the 
home of a few equally good mathematicians, such as 
‘Ismat Ullah b. ‘Azmat Ullah SahSranpur! (after 1090/ 
1679), Lutf Ullah al-Mutahhalli§ bi’l-Muhandis b. Ustad 
Ahmad al-Mi‘mar and his son Imam al-DIn. 

Baha’ al-Din’s ^uldsat al-Hisdb is an important 
work on arithmetic. Its importance may be judged 
from the fact that several authors have written commen¬ 
taries and super-commentaries upon it in Arabic as 
well as in Persian, and that Professor Nesselmann has 
edited and Aristide Marre has translated it into French. 
The first author who wrote a copious commentary on 
it is one of the Indian mathematicians Just mentioned. 
‘Ismat Ullah was an eminent mathematicians of his 
age. His commentary entitled Anwar Khuldsat al-Hisdb 
j'yl) on the above-mentioned j^uldsat al- 
Hisdb is a learned work in which the author has 
creditably displayed his mathematical talents. The 
original author and the commentator belong almost to 
the same period and died at an interval of about sixty 
years only. 

The commentator commences his commentary with 
a brief introduction in which he emphasises the impor¬ 
tance of arithmetic, and then records his appreciation 
of the ^uldsah. 

While commenting upon the definition of arith¬ 
metic in the text, he discusses at length the meaning 
of Riyd4l (mathematics) and the reason why it is so 
named. He states that Riyd4l has been so called 
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because of the training it gives to the mind. “The 
ancient philosophers,” says he, “used to give preference 
to it over the rest of the sciences including even logic ” 
Then he discusses whether number, with or without a 
relation to objects, is the subject-matter of arithmetic. 
He quotes Abu ‘Ali Sina’s authority as saying that an 
arithmetician deals with abstract number without refer¬ 
ence to any subject. The commentator criticises this 
statement and asserts that absolute number does not 
form the subject-matter of this science. 

The original author’s definition of number as being 
a quantity that can be applied to a unit and to a com¬ 
bination of units, is incomplete in the opinion of the 
commentator, as he thinks that this definition does not 
include fractions. He, therefore, suggests that the 
correct definition of number will be: “A quantity 
applicable to one and to a fraction or multiplication 
of one.” 

It is curious to see that though numerals are so 
closely associated with arithmetic, yet they have been 
very sparingly used throughout the text as well as in 
the commentary. 

The commentator, while commenting upon the 
the anecdotes given by the original author, has in places 
added some more short stories. For instance, the text 
narrates that ‘Ali, the fourth rightly directed Caliph, 
being once asked the lowest common measure of 
numbers from one to nine, said, “Multiply the days of 
the year by the days of the week,” that is to say, 360 
multiplied by 7 is equal to 2520. Commenting on this 
story, the commentator gives three more stories, all 
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relating to ‘AH, to show how well-versed he was in 
arithmetic. One of these may not be out of place 
here. Once upon a time ‘Ali, when he was just putting 
his foot in the stirrup of his saddle, was approached 
by a woman who complained that a great wrong had 
been done to her, as she had been given only one out 
of six hundred dinars left by her brother. ‘All at once 
remarked that perhaps her brother had left behind him 
besides herself a wife, parents, two daughters and 
twelve brothers, “Yes,” said she, whereupon ‘Ali 
rejoined that in that case she had received her due. 

These stories, if true, really go to show the extra¬ 
ordinary arithmetical talent of ‘Ali. But it may be 
suspected that actually these calculations might have 
been worked out by some expert and in order to prove 
the arithmetical skill of the Prophet’s cousin and son- 
in-law, they have been, by way of “pious falsehood,” 
ascribed to him. 

This commentary is very illuminating and useful 
and establishes the mathematical talents of the author. 
All the difficult passages and complicated problems in 
the text are fully explained. 

On the ^ulasah, Lutf UllSh, poetically named 
al-Muhandis b. Ustad Ahmad the architect, also 
wrote a brief commentary to which his son Imam al- 
Din added glosses. This Lutf Ullah translated the text 
into Persian also. All these works were consulted by 
Rawshan ‘Ali when he again translated the text into 
Persian, with explanatory notes, as late as 1812, A.D.' 

1. Dr. Nesselmann who edited the text, says ia his introduction that he 
was unable to trace any of the commentaries consulted by Raw^an 'Ali. 
But at that time the catalogues of the British Museum and the India Office 
Library had not been published. 
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It may not be out of place to mention that Lulf 
Uliah, his father Ustad Ahmad the architect, his 
brother ‘Ata’ Ullah, and his son Imam al-DIn, were all 
of them scholars noted for their mathematical attain¬ 
ments. */Vta’ Ullah composed a treatise in verse on 
Arithmetic, Mensuration and Algebra. Lutf Ullah, 
besides his above-mentioned Arabic commentary on, 
and Persian translation of, the K‘tulasat al-Hisab. wrote 
other books on mathematics, but in Persian, not in 
Arabic. 


II. CONTP.IBUTION TO ASTRONOMICAL 
LITERATURE 

On Astronomy, two Arabic text books are widely 
known : one is al-Mulakhf^as fi'l-Hay^at al Basil 
(ks~Ji by Mabmud b. Muhammad al- 

Jaghmini al-IGiwarizmi, which work is generally known 
as Jaghmlnl ; and the other is Tashrlh 
by Baha’ al-Din, the author ot the ^uldsat al-Hhdb. 
On the Jaghmlnl Musa b. Qadi-ZSdah composed a 
commentary which is generally known as the Sharh-i- 
Ja^mlnl. 

One Indian mathematician. Imam al-Din b. Lutf 
Ullah, to whom a reference has been made above, wrote 
a super commentary on the Sharh-UJaghmlni and a com¬ 
mentary, entitled al-Tasrlh () on the Tashrlh al- 
Afldk of Baha’ al DIn. In the latter the commentator 
has embodied some materials from Indian astronomy 
also, which are quite new to Arabian astronomy. One 
such addition is what is known in astronomy as al- 
D3*irat aUHindiyyah (The Indian circle) which is used 
for the determination of the midday, etc. Both tbe$e 
u 
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commentaries occupy a high place in the curriculum 
of astronomical studies in India. 

Perhaps the greatest and most important contribu* 
tion of India to the mathematical or astronomical 
branch of Arabic literature during the post-Ghaznawid 
period is the Kitab al-Maqa'ls an Arabic 

translation made by Mu‘tamad Khan Rustam b. 
DiySnat Khan Qubad Harithi from a work of Clavius 
on Gnomonics (published at Rome in 1581). The 
Indian Office Library contains a manuscript of it, 
which is, as stated by the son of the translator, the 
rough copy (but neatly and clearly written) of Mu‘tamad 
Khan. It is a voluminous work in 427 folios, with 
thirty-three lines to a page. The British Museum has 
only a small fragment of it. (Cat. Bri. Mus. 443.) 
No other MS. of the work can be traced as existing in 
any Indian library, or elsewhere outside India, as far 
as the available catalogues can be relied upon. 

Mu'tamad Khan Rustam, who flourished in the 
reign of Awrangzib in a position of some importance, 
was a great friend of learning and of books. Several 
manuscripts copied for him are to be found in the 
British Museum, on the title of each of which it is 
written in his own hand that it was copied for him 
and for his son, and that in places he corrected them. 
The names of two such MSS. are aUNUr al-Sdfir (Add. 
16648) and al-KawSkib al-Sdfirah (Add. 16647). On 
the margin of the title-page of the MS. there is this 
note written by Mr. Johnson that the translator went to 
Portugal where he translated the work.' This work 
deserves close study by those who are interested in this 
branch of learning. 
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in. CONTRIBUTION TO LITERATURE ON MEDICINE 

The contribution of India to Arabic literature on 
medicine falls under two heads: one, commentaries 
and super-commentaries, and the other, text-books (i.e , 
original compositions) Under the first heading there 
are seven works that arrest our attention : 

(1) One of the most important Arabic works on the 
science of medicine is al-Qanun by Abu ‘All Sina. On 
this medical encyclopaedia several scholars have written 
commentaries, of whom three are Indian. One is 
Hakim *Ali jilani (1017/1608) who was a physician 
attached to the court of Akbar. He was a learned 
scholar, excelled his contemporaries in mathematics 
and medicine, and was admired for his wonderful 
cures. Recognising his excellent talents, Akbar con¬ 
ferred upon him the rank of 700 and the title of 
Jalinus-i-Zaman (Galen of the time). In the thirty- 
ninth year of Akbar’s reign he constructed the famous 
reservoir through which lay the passage to a small 
room, the door of which was always open but water 
did not enter the room. When completed, the Emperor 
went to see it. He himself plunged into the water and 
entered the room, which he found well furnished. He 
remained in the room for some time, to the anxiety of 
his attendants outside the reservoir, who were greatly 
relieved when he came out again safely. In 1017/1608 
Jahangir also visited the reservoir and saw the room, 
whereupon he promoted the skilful constructor to the 
rank of 2000.‘ If the description of the reservoir given 
by Jahangir himself in his Tuzuk and by ‘Abd al-RazzIq 

1. Ma'sliiir al.Umara* ( ^ I, 366. 
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in the Ma'dfhir al- Umardt' is correct, one has to admit 
that the constructor was really a genius. His commen¬ 
tary on al-Qdnun is the largest of its kind and in point 
of authority comes next to that of al-Qarshi. 

(2) The next commentary on the Qanun is entitled 
Cfj dyat al-Fuhum fl Todblr al-Mahmum y* **U) 

by Ishaq Khan b. Ismail lOian of Delhi, an 
Indian physician of the 12th century of the Hijra. This 
commentary is confined to that portion of the QSnUn 
which treats of fevers (/ e , Fann I of Book IV). The 
Bankipur Catalogue IV, p. 59, contains the following 
account: 

“In the preface the author states that in this he 
proposes to discuss the prognosis and critical days of 
fevers, along with their treatment. To accomplish this 
purpose, he consulted al-Qarshl’s commentary on the 
QdnUn, which, though it contains useful comments, is 
yet full of futile attacks on Abu Sina. He, therefore, 
referred to al-Jiiani’s commentary which, according to 
him, contains successful refutations of al-Qarshi’s 
hostile criticisms, but the practical portion is commen¬ 
ted upon at such length that it becomes too voluminous 
to be of general utility. This work, he says, is an 
abridgment of Jiiani’s long comments, to serve as an 
introduction to that encyclopaedia.” 

(3) The third Indian commentary on the QanUn is 
Sborff KulliyySt al-QdnUn by Hakim Shifa’i ^an b. 
Hakim *Abd al-Shafi Khan Masilit al-Mulk, an Indian 
physician who flourished in the reign of Asaf al-Dawlah 
of Oudh (1181-1212) and after the death of that monarch 
served Sa'adat ‘Ali ^an (1212-1229). 
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(4) and (5) Besides the Qanun, two other medical 
books, one Burhan al-DIn Nafis, *Iwad al Kirmani’s 
commentary, known as aUNaflsl, on ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali 
b. Abu’l-Hazm al-Qarshl’s (d. 678/1279) abridgment, 
entitled al-Mujaz, of the Qdnuriy and the other the same 
commentator’s commentary on Najib al-DIn Abu Hamid 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Samarqandi’s well-known work 
entitled al-Asbab wa'l-‘Alamat^ have attracted the atten¬ 
tion of several Indian scholars and physicians who 
have written marginal glosses upon them. The former, 
i.e., al-Nafisl has been further commented upon by 
Hakim A‘aijib b. Mu'alij Khan, an Indian physician of 
the twelfth century of the Hijra, and by the Hakim 
Sharif Khan of Dehli, a physician of Persian extraction, 
who settled in India and vied with the ‘Alawi Khan, the 
celebrated physician of Muhammad Shah, in reputation 
as a successful medical practitioner and Arabic scholar. 

(6) and (7) Of the glosses on the Shark al^Asbdb wa'l- 
^AlaniSt, two deserve mention : one is Ka shf al-Ishkdldt 
by Muhammad Ha^iimb. Hakim Muham¬ 
mad Ahsan b. Muhammad Afdal, and the other is al- 
FawU'id aI-S!iarlfiyyah by Muhammad 

Sharif Khan, mentioned above. 

Under the second heading there are four books 
worthy of notice: 

(1) AhJuz' al-Amali min Akmal al~Sand‘ah 
jj'i j—ji) by Hakim K9^im, son of the Shi‘ah 
Mujtahid named Haydar ‘Ali al-Najafi, an Indian phy¬ 
sician (1149/1736) who was given the title of HSdhiq al- 
Mulk. This work is divided into an introduction (on evil 
or fatal symptoms), seven MaqSlahs (on symptoms and 
treatments of local and general diseases) and a ^Stimah 
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(on weights and measures used in medicine). This 
work is noticed in the Ka shf aUHujab wa'l Asfar under 

the title of JdmV aUSdnSH* which seems to be incorrect.* 

• 

(2) Asrdr al-Ildj by Hakim ‘Ali §harif 

of Lucknow, who received the title of Ra'ls al-Atibbd' 
from QbazI al-Dln Haydar of Lucknow. The value of 
this work may be judged from the following remark 
of a learned physician who compiled the Bankipur 
Catalogue, Vol. IV.^ 

“The author throughout this treatise shows rare 
powers of criticism and original investigation such as are 
not generally to be met with in other eastern writers. 
This work strikingly depicts the methods of case-taking 
(i.e., diagnosis), the mode of reasoning and the way of 
investigation peculiar to the Indian physicians of the 
12th and 13ih centuries A.H.” 

(3) Hilyat al-Wdsifln wa Wishah al-Tdlibln 

OiJiWi j by Muhammad Mahdi b. ‘All 

A$^ar b. Nur Muhammad Khan. Prime Minister of 
Na§ir al-Din Haydar, king of Oudh, and pupil of ‘Ali 
Sharif Khan, mentioned above. 

(4) The Qarabddln-i-Alawl Khan (oUl l,i^i) 

by Mu‘tamad al-Mulk Hakim Muhammad Ha^im 
b. Hakim Muhammad Hadi, known as ‘Alawi ^an, 
the celebrated physician of the Mu^al courts from 
the reign of Awrangzib down to Muhammad Shah’s 
time, when he was taken by Nadir Sh^h to his capital 
but allowed soon to return to Delhi, where he died in 
1749. The compiler of the Bankiphr Catalogue IV 

1. Vide BfokipQr Catalogue, IV. No. 84. 

*./W4., No. 85. ' , 
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remarks that this work reveals critical observation, 
originality and insight on the part of the author, and 
is a monumental representation of the mode of critic¬ 
ism, observation and adaptation practised by the 
Indian physicians.^ 

At the conclusion of this brief description of some 
of the Indian Arabic medical works, it may be added 
that Indian scholars of Arabic medicine were not 
simply commentators and glossary writers. They have 
made new researches also, and have recorded the 
results in works such as the Qarabadin of ‘Alawi Khan, 
etc., of which the compiler of the Bankipur catalogue, 
well-versed in Arabian medicine, speaks in high terms. 
Professor Denison Ross is right in remarking that 
“they (Indian physicians) have done so much for the 
adaptation of the ancient system of medicine to their 
own surroundings and requirements,” ^ 


1. BsnkIpQt Catalogue, IV, No. 107. 

2, lUd., Preface. 



CHAPTER IX 

HISTORICAL LITERATURE 


Arabic historical literature is so extensive and 
important that the producers of it may reasonably be 
proud. It is a production of several countries and not 
of Arabia alone. But we are here concerned with 
India only, and propose to examine under the present 
heading what she has contributed to this branch of 
Arabic literature. 

As most works on history by Indian scholars are 
in Persian, those written in Arabic are very few and ex¬ 
ceptional, whereas in Persian, Elliot has been able to 
give the titles of more than two hundred historical 
works written in this language, excluding biographies 
of poets, scholars and saints. Owing to the predo¬ 
minance of Arabic in the early centuries of Islam, 
religious, philosophical and scientific works were 
generally written in Arabic, even in Persia, TurkistSn 
and Afghanistan ; but it never achieved any success in 
those countries against Persian in the departments of 
poetry, light literature and history. Still less was the 
case in India. 

Under the present heading there are fourteen 
works which miy deserve mention. They may be 
arranged under the following heads: 

1 . Pure History ... .... .... 4 

2. Chronology ... ... 1 

3. Lives of the Prophet .... 3 
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4. Other Biographies .... .... ... S 

5. Travel ... .... ... ... 1 

Total .... 14 

I. PURE HISTORY : FOUR WORKS 

1. Tuhfat al-Mujahidin iw), by Shayyi 

Zayn al-Dia b. ‘Abd al-‘Az'iz al-Ma‘bari, whom we 
have met already in connection with his book, Qurrat 
al-*Ayn, on Figh. This book is a historical account of 
the doings and proceedings of the Portuguese in 
Mai§b§r from the time of their first appearance in that 
country in the year 934/1498, up to the year 989/1581. 
The whole book is divided into four sections. 

The first section deals with the Islamic injunctions 
regarding the holy war. The second dwells upon the 
first appearance and dissemination of Islam in Malabar. 
The third is confined to a short account of the singular 
usages and customs of the infidels of the country, and 
the last section, forming the main part of the book to 
which the first three sections may be taken as an 
introduction, is further divided into fourteen sub¬ 
sections, called Fasls. 

The value of this work may be judged from the 
fact that it was translated into English by Lieutenant 
Rowlandson as early as the year 1833, that is to Say, a 
little less than a century back, and afterwards edited and 
rendered into Portuguese by David Lopes in 1898, As 
to the accuracy of this historical narration, it is sufiS- 
cient to quote Lieutenant Rowlandson’s remark upon it. 
He says: *Tt is creditable to the author that the 
testimony of the western authors establishes the 
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fidelity of his narrative, since besides a very minute 
and extraordinary agreement on many minor points of 
detail, in the relation of leading events, it is seldom 
found much at variance with their accounts.” More* 
over, the author of the Tuhfat aUMujahidln has exer¬ 
cised his power of criticism and judgment in accept¬ 
ing traditions. For instance, while giving an account 
of the first appearance of Islam in the country of 
MalSbar, he has rejected the tradition current among 
his Muslim countrymen, according to which the king 
of Malabar, having been impressed by the miracle of 
the splitting of the moon, went to the Prophet himself 
and embraced Islam. 

In addition to Zayn al-Din’s narration of the 
struggles of the Zamorin of Calicut with the Portuguese, 
there is another account of the same by Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz KSlikuti, who composed five hundred 
and three couplets on the subject, under the title of 
aUFath al-Mubln li 'l-Samirl Alladhl Yuhibb al-Muslimln 

(/ e., the conspicuous 
victory of Zamorin who loves the Muslims). This work 
will be further considered under the heading “Contri¬ 
bution of India to the Poetical Branch of Arabic 
Literature.” Here it may be added that a comparison 
of these two works encourages belief in their trust¬ 
worthiness. 

(2) AUVldm bi-AUSm Bayt-Allah aUHardm 
fby Qutb al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ala* 
al-DIn Ahmad al-Nahrwfili. The father of the author 
left his native place for the HijSz and settled'at Makkah, 
where Qutb al-Din was born in 917/1511. After comr 
pleting his education at Makkah, he went to Egypt 
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in 943/1536 where he pursued his studies further with 
the eminent scholars of that place. He soon attracted 
notice as a learned scholar. Later on, he was employed 
as a professor of theology at a college in Makkah, 
and was finally appointed a mufti there. He died in 
990/1582. The present work is a comprehensive history 
of Makkah. It consists of an introduction, ten chapters, 
and an appendix. In the introduction the author enu¬ 
merates his sources. He says that the oldest historian 
of Makkah is Abu’l-Walid Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim al-Arzaql. The following list of the contents 
will show the value of the book : 

Chapter I. A Geographical account of Makkah 
and the Kabbah. 

„ II. An account of the foundation and 
construction of the Kabbah. 

„ III. A description of al-Masjid al-Haram 
during the period of Ignorance and 
the early days of Islam. 

„ IV. An account of what was added to 
the Masjid by the ‘Abbasids. 

„ V. A special mention of the two addi¬ 
tions made after the alteration ini¬ 
tiated by Man§ur and completed by 
his son Hadi, during the later period 
of the ‘AbbSsids. 

„ VI. An account of the repairs done by 
the Jrakisah. 

„ VII. An account of the Masjid during the 
‘Utbn^anid period. 
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Chapter VIII. An account of the Masjid during the 
reign of Salim I. 

„ IX. An account of the Masjid during the 
reign of Salim II. 

„ X. An account of the Masjid during the 
reign of Sultan Murad. 

Appendix An account of the sacred places of 
interest at Makkah. 

In order to do full justice to the history of the 
Ka'bah, the author has given in outline the whole history 
of the Muslims from the time of the Prophet right 
down to his own days. 

The importance of this work has been duly recog¬ 
nised by Western scholars, having been edited with 
earlier works of the same nature, by Wiiestenfeld. But 
as the author, although of Indian blood, was born, bred 
and educated outside India, it is doubtful whether his 
work can claim to be placed with the contributions of 
India to Arabic literature. In reply, it may be urged 
that it is within the scope of the present thesis to 
include the works of those scholars of Indian blood 
also who were born and flourished outside India. 

(3) Al-Barq al-Yam<Snl fi'UFath al-Uihm^nl 

^ by the same author. This is a his¬ 

torical account of the events that took place in Yaman 
during the time of the author (/.e., from the beginning 
of the tenth century to 978 A.H.) It consists of three 
Mbs and a ^dtimah (conclusion). The first Bab, 
divided into 13 Fasls deals with the history of the kings 
of Yaman from the beginning of the tenth century of 
the Hijra up to the time when she was conquered by 
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the ‘U{hmSnl Turks. The second Bab (in 37 Fasls) con¬ 
tains the history of the country from the time of its 
annexation by the ‘Uthmani Turks up to the reign of 
Sulayman ; the third (in 60 Fasls) dwells on the history 
of the events that took place in Yaman during the 
reign of Sultan Salim; and the ^atimah (in 5 Fasls) 
contains the account of the return of Sinan Pasha to 
Egypt and of his conquest of Tunis and Goletta. 

(4) A History of Gujarat, entitled Zafar al~ Walih 
bi-Muzaffar wa Alih (*JT s composed in 

the first decades of the 17th century by *Abd Ullah 
Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Nahrwali al-‘Asafi Ulugh 
Khani. better known as Hajji Dabir, who flourished in 
the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century of the Hijra. The author was born in Makkah 
about 946/1540. He first went to India when a boy of 
sixteen years in 962/1555 and three years later entered 
the service of his first master Mutiiammad Ulugh Khan, 
the Abyssinian, who was a prominent noble and 
general in Gujarat serving‘Irnad al-Mulk. In 980/1572, 
when Akbar entered AhmadabEd, Ulugh Khan became 
a prisoner and our author was left without employment. 
In the following year he was appointed to carry the 
Waqf money from Gujarat to Makkah and Madinah. 
In 983/1575 he was back in India and now in the 
service of another Gujarat noble named Sayf al-Mulk, 
and later on in that of Fawlad KhEn. a leading noble of 
KhSndesh. The exact date of his death is not known, 
but he is known to have been living in 1020/1611. 

This work is divided into two parts, called Daftars, 
The first Daftar deals with the history of the Mu?aflfarid 
kings of GujarSt, who ruled from 799 to 980 A.H. 
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(1396-1572 A.D.), and also of the rulers of KhSndesh 
and the Deccan; and the second Daftar contains the 
general history of all the various dynasties that ruled 
over Northern India from the 12th century to the 
sixteenth century A.D. It has been edited by the emi¬ 
nent orientalist. Professor Denison Ross, who was the 
first to realise the value of the work. This edition 
consists of three volumes, each with a scholarly 
introduction. “It will be seen,” remarks the learned 
editor, “that this work is much more than a mere 
chronicle of the kings and that a larger portion of the 
(first) volume is devoted to digressions, historical, 
biographical and bibliographical, which carry the 
reader back to the early history of Islam on the one 
hand and forward to the beginning of the 17th century 
on the other.” In another place Sir Denison Ross 
makes the following observation : 

“Although he was of Indo-Persian origin, his an¬ 
cestors having fled from Persia to India at the time of 
the TSrtar invasion in the 13th century, his native 
language was Arabic and he tells us that he only learnt 
Persian some time after his arrival in India. These 
circumstances have a double bearing on the value of 
this work: first in respect of the style of the Arabic 
which, though often careless, is evidently the language 
of a man born and bred in Mecca; and secondly in 
respect of Indian and Persian proper names, which our 
author as a foreigner takes great care to spell correctly 
and in many cases to explain.” 

II. CHRONOLCOY *. ONE WORK 

There is one book that deserves notice under the 
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persent heading. It is al-NUr al-Sdfir ‘an Akhbar al- 
Qarn al-A^ir (^UJI written by 

Mubyi al-Din ‘Abd al-Qadir al-‘Aydarus of Ahmad- 
abad. He was a member of the noble family of ‘Aydarus 
ofYaman. His father went to India in 958/1551 and 
settled in Ahmadabad, where our author was born 
in 978/1570, his mother being an Indian slave-girl, 
presented to his father by some of his disciples. He 
received his education from eminent scholars both of 
Yaman and India. He was a distinguished Sufi, an 
eminent scholar, and a prolific writer. He has left 
about a score of works. This work is, as indicated by 
its very title, a chronology of the events of the tenth 
century of the Hijra. Similar works of early writers, 
e.g., al-Durrat al-Kaminah fi'l-Qarn al-Thaminah by Ibn 
Hajar and aUDaw' aULami fi'UQarn al-Tasi‘ by al- 
Sakhawl, are well known. The present work is a con¬ 
tinuation of the same scheme, with a slight difference 
in the plan and scope. Both the early works just 
mentioned are confined to short biographical notes on 
secular and religious worthies who died in the eighth 
and ninth centuries respectively, these names being 
arranged in alphabetical and not in chronological order, 
while the work under consideration deals chrono¬ 
logically not only with the biographical accounts 
of men of rank and letters but with political and 
social events as well. In short, this work is a valuable 
member of that very useful biographical series of 
which al-Durrat al-KUminah and al-Daw' al-L3mi‘ 
form the earlier volumes, while later works such as 
^uWsat al-AthUr, Silk al-Durar and ‘Ajd'ib al-Athar 
are succeeding links. It may also be mentioned here 
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that besides al-NUr al-Sdfir several works of the same 
type relating more or less to the same period have been 
written by different authors, of which works al-Kawdkib 
al-SU'irah bi-Mandqib *UlamS’ al-Ma'at aU'Ashirah 
xui .Lift is worthy of notice. 

As this work has not yet been published, a rather 
full account of the book may not be out of place here. 

The author tells us in his preface that he has 
mentioned in this work the dates of all those scholars, 
saints, Qadls, kings and grandees, whether of Egypt, 
Syria, Hijaz, Yaman, Rum or India, and has added 
accounts of some events and curious stories and 
witticisms. He admits that he could not mention all 
the events that took place in this century, owing to his 
ignorance of them. Being conscious of the fact that he 
has omitted much more than he has recorded, he says, 
by way of apology for the composition of such an 
incomplete work, that what cannot be fully mentioned 
should not be left altogether untouched. 

To the main chronology he has, by way of invok¬ 
ing divine blessings, prefixed a short biographical 
account of the Prophet. Then he starts his chronology 
from the year 901/1495 and concludes it in the year 
1000/1591. He has given biographical notes on a large 
number of scholars of whom the following may be 
mentioned here: 

1. Al-SakhSwI, author of the well-known but very 
rare work, al-Daw* al-Lami, ‘who died in 902/ 
1496. 

2. The celebrated Jaiai al-Din al-Suyut! who died 
in 911/1506. 
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3. Shayljli b. ‘Abd Ullah, great-grandfather of the 
author (died in 919/1513). 

4. Ibn Suwayda’, an eminent MuhadditJt of his 
age, who was attached to the court of Sultan 
MahmQd Shah of GujarSt, who conferred upon 
him the title of Malik al-Muhaddithin (king of 
traditionists). He died in 919/1513. 

5. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qastalanf, author of 
the famous encyclopaedic biography of the 
Prophet entitled al-Mawdhib al-Ladunniyyah, 
who died in 923/1517. In the note on this 
scholar, the author relates that Suyuti and 
Qastalan! were not on good terms with each 
other, as the former had this grievance against 
the latter that Qastalan! used to quote from his 
work without giving any reference to his name. 
When Suyut! was on his deathbed, QastalSn! 
went to him and knocked at his door, where¬ 
upon be asked who the intruder might be. 
Qas^lan! told who he was, and added that he 
had gone to see him bare-footed and bare¬ 
headed in order to be reconciled to him. The 
dying scholar answered that he bad been recon¬ 
ciled, but did not open the door. 

6. Jalal al-Din al-Dawwanl, an eminent scholat of 
his age whom the author mistakenly states to 
have died in 928/1521, whereas he had passed 
away twently years earlier. 

7. Muzajjad, author of the well-known book on 
the Fiqhf entitled al-*Ubab. 

8. Bal^raqal-Hadraml, a learned man and poet who 

12 
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went to India and joined the court of Sultan 
Mu?affar of Gujarat for whom he wrote a bio¬ 
graphy of the Prophet under the title of Tabslrat 
al-Ha^rat al-Shdhiyyat al-Ahmaddiyyah bi-sirat 
al-Ha4rat aUNabawiyyat al-Ahmadiyyah ( Jt-Ai* 

t j, 

9. Ibn al-Hajar al-Haythami, author of the Shark 
al Mishkdt, etc., who died in 974/1566. 

10. ‘All Muttaqi, an Indian scholar of name and 
fame whom we have known already. He died 
in 975/1567. 

11. Under the year 978/1570, in which the author 
was born, he gives a detailed account of his birth, 
education and works. He frankly admits that 
his mother was an Indian slave-girl who bore 
no other child save himself. 

12. Mubammad b. Tahir, already known to us, who 
rightly held the title of “the king of the Indian 
traditionists.” He died in 986/1578. 

13. ‘Abd al-Nabi, eminent scholar of the court of 
Akbar, who was afterwards condemned by the 
Emperor. He died in 990/1582. 

14. Qutb al-Din al-Nahrw51i, noticed already. He 
was a good poet also. Five long poems of his 
are given in this book. 

15. Hakim §hihab al-DIn Mahmud b. §hams al-Din 
Sindhi who was attached to the royal court of 
Gujarat. The author relates here a curious story. 
A certain king sent Sultan Mahmud some valu¬ 
able presents, one of which was a beautiful girl, 
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whom Sultan Maljmud bestowed on one of his 
ministers. Before the minister touched the girl, 
the physician happened to feel her pulse. He 
at once announced that the girl had been fed 
and bred in such a poisonous way that whoso¬ 
ever had intercourse with her was sure to die. 
Presently an experiment was made, and, to the 
bewilderment of those who were present there, 
the statement was proved correct. Being asked 
the reason for this phenomenon, the physician 
explained that her mother, whilst pregnant, had 
been fed on poisonous herbs. 

So much for the more important of those learned 
and literary persons whom our author has mentioned in 
his chronology. As for the kings and worldly dignitaries 
noticed in the same, the following names are worthy of 
note: 

1. Qa’it-Bey, Sultan of Egypt, who died in 901/1495. 

2. Mahmud b. Muliammad, king of Gujarat who 
died in 916/1510. 

3. Muzaffar Shah II king of Gujarat (d. 932/1526) 

4. Bahadur ^5h „ „ (d. 943/1536) 

5. Mahmud Shah II „ (d. 961/1553) 

6. Aljmad Shah II „ „ (d. 967/1559) 

7. KhudSwand Khan „ (d. 968/1560) 

8. Qutb §hah Sultan of Golkandah (d. 990/1582) 

As to the political events mentioned in the book, the 
following items may be given here : 

1. HumSytin’s attack upon Gujarat and how Baha- 
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dur Shah was defeated through the treachery of 
Mustafa Bahrain. 

2 . Asaf Khan’s return from Makkah and his filling 
the post of Wizarat until he and his master were 
both killed in 961/1553. 

3. The capture of Diu by the Portuguese in 961/ 
1553. 

4. Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat in 980/1572. About 
Akbar the author says that he was a just king 
but at the same time inclined towards the here¬ 
tics ; he then remarks fVa fi'l-I^arah md Yughnl 
"ani'l-Kaldm, that is, “a hint is enough and no 
more need be said.” 

5. An account of AbmadSbad and of its founder. 

6 . Muzaffarb. Mahmud’s recapture of A^madSbad, 
Barwaj and Barodah, after he had defeated the 
Mughal army in 991/1583 and his loss of them 
in the following year. 

Besides the biographical notices and the brief 
accounts of certain political events, we find interesting 
digressions as well, of which the following are worthy 
of mention: 

1. Geographical and historical accounts of Hadra- 
mawt, AhqSf, Saba, Iram al-Imad, the grave 

of Saiih the Prophet, the grave of Hud, etc. 

2- A discussion on the possibility of miracles. 

3. An account of the occurrences of earthquake and 
fire at Aden in 914/1508. 

4. A discourse on Coifee. 
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As the author, being himself a poet, took much 
interest in poetry, we find that his book contains many 
beautiful extracts from the poetry of those scholars and 
poets whom he has mentioned. Moreover, being in 
constant touch with Southern Arabia, he has much to 
say about the political affairs of Aden, Hadramawt and 
Yaman. 

As regards the accuracy of the dates, it may be said 
that it is difficult to question it except in one place, 
where he is obviously wrong. He mentions Jalai al-Dln 
al-Dawwani as having died in 928, while the correct 
date of his death is 908. In two or three places I have 
noticed that dates given by him slightly differ from 
those given by Lane-Poole in his Mufiammadan Dynas> 
ties. For instance, Mafimud b. Muhammad, king of 
Gujarat, died in 916 according to our author, while 
Lane-Poole puts this even one year later. The year of 
Afimad Shah’s death, according to the Nur al-Safir, is 
967, while according to Lane-Poole it is 969 * 

It may be noted that a scholar named Al-Sayyid 
Mufiammad b. Abu Bakr al-Shilli (d.1093/1682) wrote 
a supplement to this work under the title of al-Sand* 
al-B3hir bi-takmll aUNur aUSdfir. Al-Shilli does not 
question the accuracy of the NUr al-Safir, and regards 
it as a useful and valuable work. The necessity for 
writing a supplement, as he himself says, arose from 
the fact that the author of the original book omitted 
many noteworthy persons. 

1. Firlsbtah and E. de Zambaur give the same dates as Lane*poole« 
But according to HSjji Dabir, A^mad Shah was killed in 067 as stated in Ai^ 
Nur ahSUfi^ and not in 969. (Vid§ Z^Jat al-Wiilih bi^Mu^affar Walih, Vol. 
H, 478). 
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As regards the style and Arabic of the book, one 
may safely say that it is lucid, simple and straight¬ 
forward. The work was completed on Friday the 12th 
of Rabi‘ al-Ihani, 1012/1603. 

This brief account may be concluded with this re¬ 
mark that the Nur al-Sdfir is a useful chronological work 
and deserves to be edited on western scientific lines. 
The Durrat aUKdminah, the first link in this biogra¬ 
phical series, is being edited by Mr. Krenkow. The 
MSS of the Daw^ al-Ldmi* are very rare and defective. 
Then comes this work with its supplement al-Sahff 
al-Bdhiri and the succeeding links have already been 
published. 

HI. BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PROPHET : 

TWO WORKS 

(1) Itijdf aUHa4rat aU*Azlzah li-*Uyun al-Slrat aU 
Wajizah Ji o> 5 jJ ciu*!) by Mufiyi 

al-DIn ‘Abd al-Qadir, the author of the Nur al-Sdfir. 
It is a short biography of the Prophet and his com¬ 
panions. There is nothing special about this work, 
except that the narration is lucid, concise, and almost 
free from unhistorical statements such as are generally 
found in works written by Sufis and mystic writers. It 
consists of two parts and an appendix. The first part 
deals with the biography of the Prophet in four chap¬ 
ters. The second part, divided into ten chapters, con¬ 
tains the short biographies of those ten companions of 
the Prophet who were assured by him that they would 
enter Paradise. The l^dtintah (concluding portion) 
deals with the merits and excellences of the companions 
of the Prophet. 
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(2) The other Arabic biography of the Prophet 
written in India, worthy of notice, is Al-Slrat al- 
Muhammadiyyah composed by Karamat 

‘Ali b. Fadil Muhammad Hayat ‘Ali. It is a volumi¬ 
nous work containing six hundred closely lithographed 
pages of 15 inch size, with 35 lines in each page, and 
was composed shortly before the Mutiny. It was 
written under the royal patronage of the Nizam of 
Haydarabad, to whom it was dedicated. It is not a 
mere compilation. The author has taken pains in 
examining and weighing all the traditions and events 
recorded. It cannot be called a critical work, accord¬ 
ing to the modern standard of investigation, but at the 
same time it does not contain those Hadlth which are 
considered to be false by Muslim scholars themselves. 
He exercised his own critical judgement in dealing with 
controversial points. The concluding part of the work 
contains a short history of the rightly directed Caliphs. 

On the biography of the Prophet a large number 
of books have been written, among which the volumi¬ 
nous work entitled al-Mawdhib al-Ladumiyyah by Al- 
QastalanI (923/1517) is perhaps the most important 
from the Muslim standpoint, but the biography under 
consideration supersedes it as far as accuracy and 
critical judgement are concerned. ‘Ali ‘Abbas Chirya- 
koti, a contemporary scholar and a worthy teacher of 
a worthy pupil, such as Mawland Shibli, has written a 
long Arabic poem in praise of the book, of which this 
couplet may be quoted here: 
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(Do not wonder if the book has surpassed the 
books of the previous writers, because wine possesses 
a merit which the grape does not). The poet means to 
say that, just as wine excels the grapes of which it is 
made, so this book surpasses all the works from which 
it has drawn its materials. This second hemistich has 
been adopted in this verse from a couplet of al- 
Mutanabbl. 

IV. OTHER BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS : FIVE 

(1) AURaw4 al-Nd^ir ft man IsmuhH *Abd al-Qddir 
(jiisJioj* *.,.-1 ^ >ui ) by ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
‘Aydarus, already noticed. It contains, as indicated 
by its very title, biographical notices of those Muslim 
religious and secular worthies who were named ‘Abd 
al-Qadir. It is, so far as is known to the writer of the 
present thesis, the first book of its kind. It contains 
short biographies of about 40 persons named ‘Abd 
al-Qadir. 

(2) Zahr al-Riydd wa Zuldl al-Hiyd^ 

j) by al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Shadqam. The 
author was an ‘Arab and was born at Madinah, but in 
his youth he went to India and attached himself to the 
Nii^Sm Shahi House of Afimadnagar. One of the 
kings gave him his daughter in marriage and thus he 
rose to a high position, but the fall of the house reduced 
his circumstances and he had to leave India for Arabia, 
although he soon returned. The date of his death is 
not known. He was a learned man and a poet. The 
Suldfat aU*Asr contains a biographical note on him, 
with a specimen of his poetry. Besides the present 
work, be was the author of another work entitled 
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al-JawUhir al-NizSmiyyah. 

The work under consideration is a large biographi¬ 
cal dictionary, alphabetically arranged and written in 
a simple easy style. Though it is a sort of compilation, 
or perhaps an abridgement of previous works, such as 
the Wafayat al-A‘y3n, etc., from which the compiler has 
taken most of his material, with a few additions from 
other sources, its value must not be underrated, for 
besides biographical notes, it contains many digressions 
of historical, geographical and literary interest. 

(3) Sulafat aU*Asr fl Mahdsin al-Shu^arS^ bi-Kull 
Misr (j^ ) by al-Sayyid 

‘All Sadr al-Din b. Atmad Nizam b. Ma‘§um, generally 
known as Sayyid ‘All Khan or Ibn Ma‘sum. The 
author was a descendant of the eminent philosopher 
Qbiyath al-Din Mansur Shirazi. He was born in 
Madinah in 1052/1642 and while a boy of sixteen, 
joined his father Nizam al-Din Ahmad, who stood 
high in the favour of Sultan ‘Abd Ullah Qutb Shah 
at Haydarabad. A year after the death of that king 
(1083/1672) he lost his father and was imprisoned by 
the new Sultan Abu’l-Hasan, but he managed some¬ 
how or other to escape and reached the court of 
‘Alamgir, who received him with favour, conferred 
upon him the title of lOian under the name of Sayyid 
‘Ali, appointed him to the DiwSni of BurhanpQr. 
Towards the end of his life he left India for Persia, and 
settled at Shiraz where he died in 1117/1705. He was 
an eminent man of letters, well-versed in poetical art 
and belles lettres, and was the author of several 
compositions. 
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The present work, like the iVSr aUSafir^ already 
reviewed, is a link in an important biographical series 
of poets, started by Tha‘alibi‘ (429/1037) some six 
centuries back in the form of the compilation of his 
well-known Yatlmat al-Dahr, and carried on by later 
writers, al-BakharzI (461/1014) and I§fahani (597/1200) 
under the title of Dumyat aUQasr and Kharidat al-Qasr 
respectively. As a matter of fact, the present work is 
a supplement to a similar work entitled Rayhdnat 
al-Alibbd' by Shihab al-Din Abmad al-Khafaji, who 
died in 1069/1658. The author tells us in the preface 
that for a long time it had been an earnest desire of 
his to contribute to the literary world something about 
the poetical geniuses of his time (i.e.^ the 11th century) 
on the lines of the Yatlmat aUDahr and Dumyat 
aUQasr, but various obstacles stood in his way, until 
he happened to get hold of a copy of the RayhMat al- 
Alibbd* which he liked very much as it was compiled 
on almost the same plan as he hismself was aspiring to 
follow. He found no fault with this work, except that 
the author of the Rayhdnah omitted many poetical 
worthies. To make up for this deficiency, he at once 
sat down to compile the present work, which in the 
first place deals with those eminent and distinguished 
poets of the eleventh century whom the author of the 
Rayhdnah missed out, and in the second place fills a 
small gap of 13 years that lies between the date of 
ShihSb al-DIn al-f^afaji’s death and that of the com* 
pilation of the Suldfah, which the author himself gives 
as 1082/1671. Moreover, our author mentions again 

1, Tha'ilibi is said to have followed the lines laid down by HSthn 
b. ‘All (d. 288/900) in his book "AI-BSri' ’* ( ^Ul ) vidt KhaUfah. 11, 4. 
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some of those poets whom al-^afaji has included, but 
with this restriction that Ibn Ma‘§um does not repeat 
those verses which al*IGiafajI had quoted. 

This work contains the following sections: 

Section I. Poets of Makkah and Madlnah. 

„ II. Poets of Syria and Egypt. 

„ III. Poets of Yaman. 

„ IV. Poets of ‘Ajam, ‘Iraq and Bahrayn. 

„ V. Poets of Maghrib. 

Altogether one hundred and twenty-four poets 
have been noticed, of whom some half a dozen are 
Indians or connected with India. This book is not 
merely an anthology but a biographical work as well. 
Its biographical notices are generally longer and more 
detailed than those of the Yatlmah or Dumyat al Qasr. 
But it is to be regretted that the style is ornate and 
flowery, and this considerably mars its utility. 

(4) Al-Darajdt al-RafVah fi'l-Tabaqdt al-Imam- 
iyyah min al-ShVah by the same author, is a collection 
of the lives of the eminent men who held the Shi’ah 
faith from the very beginning of Islam to the time of 
the author, i.e., the early part of the eleventh century 
of the Hijra. 

The author states in the preface that as there was 
no similar work in existence, he felt the necessity of 
compiling a book dealing with lives of the eminent 
gljt’alis. About Nuf Ullah Shustari’s Majdlis al- 
Mu'minln which exactly covers the same scope, he 
remarks that in the first place Ntir Ullah has mistakenly 
included among the Shl’ites many persons who were 
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not really such, and in the second place, that the work 
is in Persian and not in Arabic. 

This book is divided into twelve parts, called 
Tabaqdt. The first Tabaqahy which deals with the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, consists of four Muqaddimah 
(introduction) and two chapters. As this work has not 
yet been published, a full list of the contents may not 
be undesirable. 

The first Tabaqah : 

I. Introduction Definition of a Sahabi. 

• • 

II. „ The position of a Sahabi. 

III. „ Classification of the Com¬ 

panions : Maqbul and Mar~ 
dud. 

IV. „ Regarding those Companions 

who joined ‘Ali at the end. 

I. Chapter Hayiimite Companions. 

II. „ Other Companions. 

The subject-matter of the other Tabaqah is as 
follows: 

The second Tabaqah The Tdbi'un (companions of 

the Prophet’s Companions). 

The third „ Those Muhaddithin who re¬ 

ceived Hadlth directly frpm 
the Im^ms. 

The fourth „ All the scholars and theologi¬ 

cal doctors. 

The fifth „ The philosophers and scho¬ 

lastic theologians. 
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The sixth Tabaqah The scholars of Arabic litera¬ 
ture. 

The sevemh „ Sufis. 

The eighth „ Emperors and kings. 

The ninth „ Nobles. 

The tenth „ Ministers. 

The eleventh „ Poets. 

The twelfth „ Women. 

As far as one can gather from all the published 
catalogues of the libraries, the Berlin Library alone 
contains a manuscript of this work ^ and that is incom¬ 
plete, having only two Tabaqat (the first and fourth) 
out of the twelve. 

(5) Subhat al-Marjan fl Aihdr Hindustan 

jiJT) by Sayyid Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami.^ The 
author was a member of the house of the Wasiti Sayyids, 
settled in Bilgram, and was born in 1116/1704. His 
father had held for seven years the appointment of 
NU'ib in Bhakar and Sfstan, and Azad himself acted as 
Nd'ib in the latter place from 1142 to 1147/1734. In 
1150/1737 he went on a pilgrimage to Makkah where he 
stayed for two years, in the course of which he completed 
his studies of Hadlth with Muhammad Hay§t Sindhi and 
‘Abd al-Wahhab. After his return to India, he settled 
in Aurangabad where he stood in very high favour 
of Nizam al-Dawlah Na^ir Jang and his brothers from 
whom he never accepted any ofifice. He died in 1200/ 

1. Berlin, No. 10050. 

2. European writers generally spell Bilgrsm as * Balgram but this 
is incorrect. The late Sayyid *AH BilgramI used to spell the word with * i *. 
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1785. He was an eminent scholar, well versed in all 
branches of Muslim learning. He learnt the art of 
poetry from his maternal grandfather, Sayyid ‘Abd 
al'Jalil Bilgrami. He is the only Indian poet who left 
seven Dlwans of Arabic poetry. He was the author 
of several works both in Arabic and in Persian. 

The subject-matter of this book is, as indicated 
by its title, India. It is divided into four chapters, the 
first of which deals with the excellence and eminence 
of India and with the references to that country in the 
Qur’anic commentators and Hadlth. The author has 
quoted many Hadlth and remarks of the commentators 
on the Qur’an relating the story of Adam and Eve 
being thrown down from Paradise on the mountain 
named after Adam in Ceylon. 

The second chapter is devoted to the biographical 
sketches of Indian Muslim scholars and learned men. 
This chapter is the most important in the whole book. 
It contains 43 biographical notices arranged almost in 
chronological order. He begins this chapter with a 
short account of Abu Haf§ Rabi‘, one of the Taba^ 
TabVln, who went to Sind and died there in 1601176, 
and concludes it with an account of himself. This 
work is not only one of the most important sources of 
the present thesis, but also of all the later similar works, 
such as the Abjad aU*Ulum and the Tadh.kirah-h'Ulamff- 
UHind. The author wrote another book of the same 
nature but in Persian, under the title of Matathir aU 
KirSm, which, though chiefly intended to deal with the 
biographies of the eminent scholars and saints of 
BilgrSm, the native place of the author, contains one 
hundred and fifty short notices of the scholars of other 
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parts of India also. 

The third chapter of the Subhat al-Marjan is on 
rhetoric and sets forth the beauties of prose and poetry. 
In this chapter the author has shown some originality 
which will be discussed later on in connection with 
philology and rhetoric. 

The fourth chapter is on love, from both the Indian 
and the Arabian standpoint. 

The first chapter really comprises a separate work 
of the same author, entitled Shammamat al-Anhar but 
he has incorporated it into the present work also. 

V. TRAVEL : ONE WORK 

There is only one Arabic work of travel, the 
credit of which may be given to India, as it was written 
by a scholar who, though a foreigner, lived the greater 
part of his life in India. The title of this travel-book 
is Salwat al-Gharlb wa Uswat al-Arib, and the name of 
the author is Sayyid ‘All Khan ibn Ma‘sum, already 
noticed as the author of the Sulafah. In this work the 
author gives a detailed account of his journey from 
Makkah to Gulkandah at the call of his father who 
was already there in the service of the king of Gul¬ 
kandah, ‘Abd Ullah b. Muhammad Qutb Shah, The 
author, while still a boy of tender age, left Makkah 
on ^a‘b5n 6th, 1066/1655, and reached his destination 
after three years on Rabi‘ al-Awwal 22nd, ’069/1658. 
The work we are considering was completed thirteen 
years later. 

It is an interesting work from three points of 
view-—geographical, biographical and purely literary. 
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Among matters of geographical interest, besides a short 
geography of India, taken from Mas‘QdI, it contains 
information concerning al-Bayda’, al-Sa‘diyyah, al- 
Qanfadhah—an ancient port of Makkah now replaced 
by Jiddah—Bandar al-Lahya, Makran, Bandar MukhS, 
Chitapur, Rajpur, Bijapur, Gulbarg and Gulkandah. 
The author also dwells on certain special characteristics 
of seas, ambergris, fishes, Indian vegetables (such as 
spices, cocoanut, mango, betel and sugar-cane) and 
Indian animals (such as parrots, peacocks and ele¬ 
phants). While speaking of the last-mentioned animal, 
he removes some wrong notions that prevailed among 
the people. He says that the trunk of an elephant is 
hollow and not solid, that its cry is not like that of a 
human infant, as generally believed; that the animal 
can sit down, and that the generative organ of the 
she-elephant lies, like that of other animals, between 
her hinder legs and not between her forelegs. 

Among matters of biographical interest, the follow¬ 
ing items may be mentioned here: 

(1) A short account of the ancient Hindu kings and 
the Hindu religion, taken from the works of previous 
writers, chiefiy from those of Mas'udi, and also an 
account of HumSyfin. 

(2) Short accounts of Arabian scholars attached to 
the court of the king of Gulkandah. 

(3) A description of the Mulitarram mourning of 
the people of the Deccan. 

(4) A description of the royal marriage of Harun 
and al-Md’mun, the ‘Abbdsid Caliphs. 
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As to the matters of purely literary interest, this 
work is so full of them that it may be said that the book 
is a work of literary nature rather than of a geogra¬ 
phical or biographical only. Being a man of poetical 
talents and of a highly literary bent of mind, the 
author could not write a book even on travel without 
embellishing it rather to the extreme, with digressions 
and observations which, though important from a 
purely literary standpoint, had nothing to do with the 
main theme. From the literary point of view the book 
is so interesting that it is difficult for a reader of 
literary taste to leave it unfinished when he has once 
begun it. Of the literary matters the following are 
important: 

(1) Complaints against the hardness of the time 
and how unf^avourable and antagonistic it is to the 
learned and men of letters. 

(2) Lamentations upon being away from home. 

(3) The merits and demerits of travel: a sort of 
debate, representing the opposite points of view about 
travel, about which quotations from the Qur’an, Hadlth 
and other sayings are given. 

(4) A pathetic description of a departure from 
Makkah. Many beautiful verses are given here and 
there. 

(5) Literary and intellectual witticisms concerning 
money, fish, coffee, wind, the wonders of the sea, a sea 
voyage, a boat, a parrot, an elephant, etc. About 
coffee he relates an interesting story. Once a certain 
godly man said, in reply to a certain Turkish officer 
who had prohibited the drinking of coffee: “It can- 

13 
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not be condemned.” Being asked the reason, he 
rejoined: “Because the numerical value of the word 
Qahwah is exactly equal to that of al-Qawlyy, one of 
the names of (Sod.” 

About the elephant he has given many similes. 
One may be quoted here; 

(This elephant with his wonderful tusks is like a 
night that has preyed upon the day and so it is seen in 
its teeth). 

(6) Verses from the poetry of many poets whom 
he happened to meet during his travels. 

The work is not yet published. The only MS. 
known to be existing is in the Berlin Library.* 


It Barlin No. 6186 . 



CHAPTER X 


PHILOLOGY 

The contribution of India to the philological 
branch of Arabic literature may be discussed under three 
heads, v/z.. Grammar, Lexicography, and Rhetoric. 

GRAMMAR 

Though it is true that the art of original composi¬ 
tion on Arabic Grammar reached its zenith about the 
end of the seventh century, so that after Ibn Hi^am 
(d. 761/1359), the last of the four famous grammarians 
(the other three being Zama^jishari, the author of the 
Mufassal, Ibn Hajib, the author of the Kdfiyah, and 
Ibn Malik, the author of the Alfiyyah), no Muslim 
succeeded in producing a grammatical work on original 
lines, based on researches of his own, yet students of 
Arabic grammar did not remain idle in later periods, 
and what they achieved is by no means insignificant. 

The first book on grammar that may be mentioned 
here in connection with the contribution of India to 
this branch of Arabic literature is a commentary, en¬ 
titled TaHlq al-Fard'id ( ), on Ibn Malik’s 

Tahsll al-FawdHd wa Takmll al-Maqdsid, composed, by 
Muljammad b. Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Damamini, an 
eminent scholar and grammarian of Egypt, who, dur¬ 
ing the latter part of his life, was attracted to India by 
the royal patronage of one of her princes. The author 
wrote this work at Cambay in Gujarat where he arriv¬ 
ed in 820/1417 and dedicated it to Sultan Ahmad ghah 
of Gujarfit (814-846). 
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The second work is by the same author, a com¬ 
mentary entitled al-Manhal al-Safl (jWl on 

Mul^ammmad b. ‘Uthman b. ‘Umar Balkhi’s Wafi. 
The author wrote this commentary for another king of 
the same name, i.e.^ Ahmad Shah BahmanI (825-838), in 
825/1421 when he was on the way to Ahsanabad 
(Gulbarga). 

The third book is the same author’s commentary, 
entitled Tuhfat al-Gharlb ( ), on Ibn Hisham’s 

Mugftnl al Lablb. This commentary was composed in 
824/1421, when the author was in Nahrwalah. Ail 
these three works produced by one and the same author 
under the patronage of the Indian princes and in India 
are of high value. Suytitl speaks highly of this author 
in his work Buryat al- Wu'at. 

Next to these three works comes an Arabic syntax 
entitled al-Ir^ad or Irshad al-Nahw, or 

composed by Shihab al-Din al-Dawlatabadi. He was 
born at Dawlatabad in the Deccan during the latter half 
of the eighth century of the Hijra. He completed his 
studies at Delhi with Qadi ‘Abd al-Muqtadir and 
Mawlana Khwajagl. eminent scholars of Delhi in those 
days. When Timur invaded the Indian Metropolis, 
Maul§na j^wajagi and Shihab al-Din had to leave for 
some other place. The teacher settled in a village 
called Kalpi and the pupil went so far as Jawnpur, 
where Ibrahim ghah Sharqi (804-844/1400-1440) receiv¬ 
ed him with honour and made him Qadi. The king 
further showed his appreciation of the newly-made 
QSdi’s abilities and learning by bestowing upon him 
the dignified title of Malik al-*Ulamd\ which the 
recipient rightly deserved. He was the author of many 
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works, and died in or before the year 849/1445, 

Al-IrshM is a text-book on Arabic syntax and is 
superior to the celebrated Kdfiyah of Ibn Hajib, in the 
opinion of Indian scholars.' Apart from all those 
qualities which make it a good Main (text-book), it has 
a strange characteristic which no other book on Gram¬ 
mar (and this peculiarity is possible only in books on 
Grammar) possesses ; this has been well explained in the 
author’s own words. He says : 

(J^j 

— . 3 ^ ( 3 *** 

(With the help of God it has been easy for me to set 
down instances of rules in words which embody the 
very definition of each. I have illustrated each rule by 
an example which fits in with the very words of the rule 
or with the preceding or following phrases and 
sentences.) 

This peculiarity may be illustrated by a similar 
definition in English of a pronoun, viz., “A pronoun is 
a word which is used in place of a noun.” Here the 
very definition of a pronoun contains an example of 
one, viz., ‘which.’ 

To write a text-book maintaining this odd pecu¬ 
liarity throughout is no easy task. Yet the author 
of the Irshad has successfully overcome the difficult 
restrictions which he voluntarily, though pedantically, 
imposed upon himself. A few examples are given 
below; 


1, So9 Wakfl Ahmad’s p, 119. 
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cl J (jc j j (j-» 

J A*UI J^6 J 4,jU. (Jl yiJI (Jl J ol^ J 6^j (i 

yiJI iJIS^fj J>Ai>«Jt (_^»- J yiJi j* 

m> LjCt 

Here is a corresponding passage from the Kdfiyah 
for comparison: 

J AjijliAl y» J ijc J ‘Ul J J 

. A-tilJ olSTJl J «jjl^vU 

This comparison of corresponding passages from 
the two works gives at once a clear idea of the character¬ 
istic of the Irshad. 

Though the Irshad does not enjoy the wide reputa¬ 
tion and publicity of the Kdfiyah, yet a careful compari¬ 
son between the two works shows that the Irshad is the 
better of the two in the arrangement and treatment of 
the subject. Its peculiarity of illustrating a rule with 
the very words of its description has rendered it briefer 
and more comprehensive than the Kdfiyah. The repu¬ 
tation and popularity of the latter is due to the fact 
that it was written among an Arabic-speaking people 
and at a time when there was no such text-book in 
existence, while the Irshad was written in India where 
Arabic was never spoken (except on its western coasts 
and even that for a short time only), and at a time when 
several text-books had been composed. Though the 
well-known saying of the East that a second impression 
always excels the first, decides in favour of the Irshad, 
yet it cannot deprive the Kdfiyah of the superiority 
given to it by another equally well-known proverb, to 
wit, al-Fa^l IVl-Mutaqaddim. Hajji lyialifah speaks 
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of the Ir^Ud in the following terms : 

(It is a fine text-book for the systematising of which 
the author has made best use of his careful thinking, 
and for the elegance of the arrangement of which he did 
what could be done.) 

The Ir^dd has been commented upon by several 
scholars. Hajji ^alifah mentions the name of AbuT- 
Fadl al-Khatib KazrunI, who was one of the teachers 
of Mubarak, father of AbuT-FadI, who speaks highly 
of him (al-I^atib) in the A’ln-i-Akbari. Brockelmann 
gives two other names, but they are not Indian. ‘Abd 
al-Nabi al-Shattari, an eminent Indian scholar of 
Jahangir’s time, also wrote a commentary upon it. 

Shihab al-Din wrote also a commentary on the 
Kdfiyah, which is known as the Shark al-Hindl 

and has been further commented upon by no less 
than four scholars, as Hajji IGialifah says. The Shark 
al-Hindi is one of the most important commentaries on 
the Kdfiyah (the others being one by Radi al-Din and 
one by Jami, the famous poet of Persia). Jam! is said 
to have written his commentary in response to an 
impetus he received from an Indian scholar. The story 
says that one of Jaml’s sons went to India, and a.certain 
scholar there asked him who he was, and receiving the 
reply, remarked contemptuously, “Oh, I see! You are 
the son of Jam!, the poet.” For a poet has never been 
esteemed by scholars. When J5mi heard the story, he 
at once resolved to prove his scholarly abilities, and so 
he composed his commentary. When this learned work 
was brought to India, the same scholar, after examin- 
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ing it, made the observation that there was nothing new 
in it and that it was based on the ^arh al-Hindl} 

The truth of the story may be doubted, but there is 
no doubt about the fact that save for the discussion on 

Hdsil wa MahsUl which the Sharh-UJdml contains, there 

• • • « • 

is not much difference between the two commentaries. 
JSmi must have kept the Shark al-Hindl before him 
while composing his own commentary. If this remark 
of Hajji fOialifah that^ these two commentaries (Shihab 
al-Din’s and Jami’s) supplied materials for the well- 
known Turkish commentary on the Kdfiyah, does not 
shed sufficient light on this inference that both the 
Arabic commentaries are similar, it does, however, 
sufficiently prove the value of the Shark al-Hindl. 

In short, Shihab al-DIn wrote two works on Arabic 
syntax: one a text-book and the other a commentary. 
His text-book, if it does not really excel the Kafiyah^ is 
certainly a serious rival to this book, while his Shark 
has been a source and basis for one of the best com¬ 
mentaries on the Kafiyah. Apart from the already 
noticed three grammatical works, composed by Al- 
DamSmfni, if only these two books by Shihab al-DIn 
had been produced in India, even then the contribution 
of this non-Arabic speaking country to the grammatical 
section of Arabic literature would have been worthy of 
attention. But we find that several other works have 
been composed in India. *Abd al-RashId Jawnpurl, 
already noticed, was the author of two works on Gram¬ 
mar : one, Tadhkirat al-Nahw and the other, 

Bidayat al-Nahw (^=1 The latter book has a pecu- 

1. Wakil Ahmad, Aiibar-i-J^uhat, p. 125. 

2. Khalifab, V. 12, 
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liarity of its own. All the instances given in this work 
have been taken from Fiqh. ‘Abd al-Hakim of Sialkot 
wrote two extensive super-commentaries on Jami’s 
commentary: one is the complement of the unfinished 
super-commentary by ‘Abd al-Qbafur, the pupil of 
Jami, on the Sharh-i-Jdml, and the other is a gloss on 
this super-commentary of ‘Abd al-Ghafur. Both these 
super-commentaries have been published in Constan¬ 
tinople. In addition to the works mentioned above, 
several other books on Grammar have been written in 
India {vide the Appendix), of which the commentary of 
Shihab al-Din’s pupil, Safi b. Nasir, entitled Ohdvdt 
aUTahqlq on the Kafiyah, may be mentioned 

here. Hajji Khalifah speaks highly of it. 

Before this account of the works on Arabic gram¬ 
mar produced in India is concluded, a rather curious 
treatise by ‘Ali Maha’imI, whom we have known, may 
be mentioned here. It is not exactly a grammar, but 
it deals with the grammtical analysis of the opening 
verse of the Surah Baqarah : (d <--o ^ dJli). In 
this small book the learned author has worked out 
128,344,524 different ways of analysing this small 
collection of a few words. This work is not known to 
be still in existence. Qhulam ‘Ali Azad has given a 
fairly long extract from it in his Subhat al-Marjan. 
This wonderful grammatical achievement of an Itidian 
scholar may also go to prove that India has not failed 
in producing scholars well versed in Arabic learning. 

LEXICOGRAPHY 

As to the contribution of India to Arabic Lexico¬ 
graphy, we find that three of the first class Arab diction¬ 
aries are works of scholars, connected with India in some 
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way or the other. One of them is of foreign origin, but 
his father settled at Lahore, where he was boro, and 
hence he is called Lahori or Hindi The second is a 
genuine foreigner, but he paid two visits to India and 
received royal patronage from the king of Delhi. The 
third is a native of India, was born in India, and 
received his early education here, and then went abroad 
in pursuit of knowledge, to shine eventually like the 
sun in the sky of Arabic learning. 

The first is Radi al-Din Hasan al-Saghani al-Hindl 
(650/1252), who has already been noticed in the dis¬ 
cussion on the contribution of India to Arabic literature 
and Hadlth. He was a great traditionist and philolo¬ 
gist and wrote a number of books. Some of his philo¬ 
logical works may be mentioned here: 

(1) Al-Ubdb which is one of the standard 

dictionaries and which “after the Muhkam, is the 
greatest of the lexicological works composed since the 
age of the Sihdhy to the time of the author of the Muzhir^ 
of those known to him.”* Nothing more need be said 
of this work, as it is too well-known to require any 
further remark. 

(2) Takmilah wa DJiflyl wa Silah (•'■U j Jji j 

a sort of critical supplement to the Sihah. The first 
two parts are complete, but the third remained incom¬ 
plete owing to the death of the author. It runs up to 
the section of the letter *Ayn. In one of these parts the 
author rectifies the mistakes made by the author of the 
Sihnh, and in another he has collected those words of 
importance which the Slhdh does not contain. Neither 


Lane*9 Preface to hfs Arabi^^En^lish Lexicon, p* xv. 
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of these tasks is easy or ordinary in any way, because 
to write a new dictionary is not so difficult as to 
criticise it, to point out its mistakes, and to supply its 
omissions, just as Dozy’s Arabic dictionary supplies 
such deficiencies. 

(3) The third work of Saghani with which we are 

here concerned is the Kitab al-A(idad which 

deals with words of opposite meanings. It is a small 
but useful treatise. One of the characteristics of the 
Arabic language is that it has many words which 
express two opposite meanings. For example, the 
word Bay‘ means both ‘buying’ and ‘selling’, the word 
SarJm means both ‘day’ and ‘night’, and the word 
Masih signifies “Christ” and also “Anti-Christ” 
(Dajjal). This tract contains all such words arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

(4) KitSb al-Qhi’b Another feature of 

the Arabic language is its large number of synonymous 
words. In Arabic for instance, there are 21 words for 
‘light’, 52 for ‘darkness’, 29 for the ‘sun’, 88 for the 
‘weir, 350 for the ‘lion’ or ‘tiger’, 100 for the ‘camel’, 
and 255 for the ‘she-camel’.^ The Kitab al-QM'b con¬ 
tains all the words in the Arabic language for the ‘wolf’. 

All these works are sufficient to prove what a great 
command this scholar had over the Arabic language. 

The second great lexicographer who has been 
associated with India, in the sense of having paid two 
visits to that country, is Majd al-Din Firuzab5di, 
author of the well-known Arabic dictionary Qdmits. 
He came to India for the first time in the reign of Firflz 

1, Jurji ZaydSn, Ta*rikh Adab al-Lughai aU*Arabiyyah. 1| 49, 
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^ah Tu^laq (ruled 1351-1388) and the second time 
during the reign of Mahmud Shah Tu^laq IL* The 
QamUs cannot be claimed as an Indian product, but at 
the same time no one can ignore the significance of the 
fact that the royal patronage of the Indian courts was 
extended to the author of it. 

The third great lexicon-writer, who was a real 
native of India but left it for Arabia and Egypt in search 
of knowledge, is Sayyid Murtada Zabidi, already 
noticed, who was destined to write a very comprehensive 
and extensive commentary entitled Taju'WUrus 

on the Qamus. This work is also too well-known 
to need any discussion here. 

In addition to these three great lexicographers, 
there has been in India another group of scholars of 
the same number (/ e., three) who were well versed in 
this branch of Arabic philology. 

One of them is ‘Abd al-Rashid Thattawi who, by 
order of Shahjahan, composed a dictionary of Arabic 
words entitled Muntakhab al-Lughat, using Persian as 
the vehicle. This work is much used in India. 

The second of these scholars is *Abd al-Rahim of 
Safipur, who flourished about the end of the Mu^al 
period and died shortly before the Mutiny. He com¬ 
posed a voluminous dictionary entitled Muntaha al~ 
*irabt consisting of three volumes, but here again the 
medium is Persian. In India this lexicon is so much 
used that it has almost replaced all other dictionaries. 

The last of this trio is Mufti Sa’d-Ullah of 
MuradabSd, who wrotp under the title of al-Qawl al- 


1, Huart'9 Arabig Litgraturg, p. 389, 
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MSnUs fi Sif3t al-Qdmus (4^*31) a 

detailed and full appreciation of the Qdmus in the form 
of a book of more than three hundred pages. This 
work is so deserving of attention that though it does 
not fall within the scope of the present thesis, as the 
author died about 14 years after the Mutiny, it may not 
be unsuitable to give here the headings of some of the 
thirty-five chapters of which it consists, in order to 
show its nature and value: 

Chapter I. An account of the author’s life. 

„ II. The name of the book explained. 

„ III. The actual number of the words 

contained in the QamUs. He 
has not only counted up all the 
actual words, but he has also 
given enumerations of the words 
in each section. He says that 
the Qamus deals with 10406 
words altogether, of which 5777 

are also contained in the Sihah 

• • • 

while the rest are additional 
words. 

„ IV. A description of different MSS. 

„ V. The sources. 

„ VI. A comparison between the S/AsA 

and the Qamus. 

„ VII. An account of the commentaries 

on the Qamus. 

„ VIII. Technical terms used by the 

author. 
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Chapter X. Hints as to the way of consult¬ 
ing the lexicon. 

„ XL The peculiarities of the author’s 

style. 

„ XIII. Glosses on the difficult passages. 

XIV-XXIII. The mistakes of the author 
pointed out under various heads. 

„ XXIV. The author’s wrong criticism on 

the author of the SihSh. 

• • • 

„ XXV. Those words in the Sihah which 
the author of the Qamus has 
omitted from his work. 

„ XXVI. Those meanings of certain words 
which are given in the Sihah but 
not found in the Qamus. 

„ XXX. The unnecessary repetition in 
the Qamus. 

„ XXXI. Occasional brevity to the point 
of obscurity. 

„ XXXIII. A reply to a critic’s severe criti¬ 
cism of the author. 

This article on the contribution of India to Arabic 
lexicography would remain incomplete if at the end 
mention were not made of a most important work 
written in India, which is not exactly a lexicon in the 
proper sense of that term but a dictionary of technical 
terms, I mean, the KashsWf Is{ilahat aUFunUn (JIaT 
oU:Al»y.>), composed by Muhammad ‘All al-F3ruqi 
of ThSnabhawan (in the district of Mu^affarnagar) 
about the middle of the 12th century of Hijra, the date 
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of its completion being 1156. This work, as indicated 
by its very title, deals with all the technicalities of all 
the Arabic arts and sciences. It is of immense help as 
a reference book, and has been published in two large 
volumes under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

There is another Indian work of equal importance 
with the Ka^shaf which, though not connected with 
philology, should be mentioned at this juncture if it is 
to be noticed at all. This is a bibliographical work 
entitled Ka^al-Hujub wa'l-Astar ‘an Asma' al-Kutab 
wa'l'Asfar (jii-Vi j jU-l jt. jU-Vij i-isi'), com¬ 

piled by rjaz Husayn Kanturi, a Shi‘ah scholar of the 
13th century. This work is a bibliographical lexicon 
of all the works of the Shi‘ah authors, the names of the 
books being arranged alphabetically as in the Kashf 
al-Zmm. 


RHETORIC, PROSODY, ETC. 

Now to turn to the third and last branch of Arabic 
philology, the most important text-book ever written on 
the science of rhetoric ‘Ilm al-BaWghah is Al-Sakkaki’s 
Miftdh. On this text, many commentaries and super¬ 
commentaries, glosses and super-glosses have been writ¬ 
ten in various countries, interested directly or indirectly 
in Arabic literature. India as a country interested in¬ 
directly in the literature and culture of Arabs has not 
fallen short of a reasonable expectation in her contri¬ 
bution to Arabic ‘Ilm al-Balaghah, a science compre¬ 
hending several branches, for which the English language 
seems to have no single equivalent, unless it is literally 
translated as the ‘science of elegant speech.’ 
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The first Indian scholar who wrote on one of the 
branches of the ‘//m al-Bal3ghah is, as for as I know, 
Radi al-Din Hasan al-Saghani al-Hindi whom we have 
noticed many times. He wrote a treatise on prosody 
entitled Mukhtasar al-‘'Aru4, a manuscript of which is to 
be found in the Berlin Library under the number 7127. 
It is a short but comprehensive treatise and deals with 
all the principles of prosody. 

Then comes the great Persian poet of India, Amir 
lOiusraw. His father, Amir Sayf al-Din, in the reign 
of Changiz Khan left his native country, Mawara’ al- 
nahr, came to India, and settled at a place near Delhi, 
where he married the daughter of Tmad al-Mulk, of 
whom Amir Khusraw was born in 561/1165. At a very 
early age, Amir IGiusraw displayed an extraordinary 
poetical genius and a strong disposition for the study 
of every kind of science and art, and consequently he 
very soon arose in eminence as a scholar and poet and 
met with the highest distinction in the assemblies of 
princes. In Sufism he became the disciple of the 
famous Ni?am al-Din Awliya’ who had a high regard 
and great love for his spiritual pupil. Amir Khusraw 
served seven different kings, all of whom were favour¬ 
ably disposed towards him. He is regarded as the best 
and the greatest the Persian poets of India, and is the 
author of several works. He died in 725/1324, six 
months after the death of his beloved spiritual leader. 
His wonderful genius and rare talents enabled him to 
compose a voluminous and ‘miraculous* work entitled 
Vjaz-i-Khusrawl on the art of rhetoric. This book is 
in Persian, but he has given Arabic examples, all bis 
own, of all the rhetorical devices and figures of speech 
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that he has mentioned in this work. Amir Khusraw 
invented many a literary beauty, one or two examples 
of which may be given here to show that an Indian 
mind, whether interested in Arabic or Persian literature, 
has never failed to respond wherever there is any call 
for artificial contrivances, for far-fetched conventions 
and for an excessive use of fancy and imagination. 

One of them is what is termed Tarjamat al-Lafz 
(kuil X—-ji) by its author. This figure of speech lies in 
using two words which are synonymous, but of two 
diiferent languages, e.g., 

(When a proclaimer invites stars for your gifts, the stars 
become just like a singing bird that sings for joy.) 

Here the figure lies in the use of the two words 
Anjuman and Nadi, and also in Masarrat and Shddl. 
The first two words (the former in Persian and the latter 
in Arabic) mean ‘meeting’, while the last two (the first 
in Arabic and the second in Persian) mean ‘happiness*, 
but here the Persian meanings are not to be taken. 

Another interesting figure of speech invented by 
Amir Khusraw that may be mentioned here is Qhu 
Ru'yatayn, which lies in the composition of verses in 
one language in such a way that they may be changed 
into another language with a change of dots and 
diacritical marks. For instance.^ 

yllnJ cS"*i**' 

(My dutiful friend, my comrade, my hope, my salva¬ 
tion, the competition of the ladies has thrown me into 

1. Shuaraw. riag-i-Khusram. II. 64. 

14 
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disappointment.) This couplet, with the change of dots 
and diacritical points, is read in Persian thus : 

(You arrived and saw me last night in an inn. Sit for a 
while with me. You deserve friendship.) 

A still more ingenious figure of speech is what 
Amir IGiusraw calls Qalb al-Lisanayn, which is found 
in those verses which shift from one language to 
another, if they are read reversely from the last letter 
(not word) of their hemistiches, e.g., * 

which read reversely becomes a Persian verse in the 
following way: 

It may be noted that the more artificial a verse, the 
less clear the sense, and hence the meaning of the last 
Arabic couplet which contains one of the most artificial 
and difficult figures of speech is not clear. 

The greatest exponent of the subtleties of the 7/w 
al Baldghah that India has produced is ‘Abd al-Hak!m 
of Sialkot who has been mentioned many times. He 
wrote an extensive and copious super-commentary on 
the Mu{awwal of Sa*d al-Din TaftSzanI, which is in its 
turn an exhaustive commentary on Sakkaki’s Miftdh. 
This super-commentary has been published in Con¬ 
stantinople and enjoys a high repute among men of 
letters both in India and in Turkey. 

Next comes Sayyid ‘AH b. Afimad, commonly 


1. Sbusraw, I’jis-l-glutram, II, 64. 
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called Ibn Ma‘§um, already noticed as the author of 
the Sulafah and other works. Of the several works left 
by him, we are concerned here with the Anwar al-RabV 
ft Anwa' al-BadV This work con¬ 

sists of a BadViyyah (a poem containing examples of all 
the figures of speech) of the author and his own com¬ 
mentary on it. The author after reading the BadViyyah 
of Ibn Hijjah and its commentary, composed a similar 
poem in order to surpass his predecessor. He afterwards 
wrote an extensive commentary from which the present 
one is abridged. An appendix contains notices of the 
following nine authors of BadViyyahs: Safi al-Din al- 
Hilli, (752/1351), Shams al-Din Ibn Jabir (780/1378), 
Abu Ja‘far Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Qljarnati (779/1377), 
‘Izz al-Din ‘Ali b. al-Husayn al-Maw§iii (789/1387), 
Ibn Hijjah (837/1433),‘ibn al-Muqri (837/1433), al- 
Suyuti (911-1505), Wajih al-Din ‘Abd al-Ra^iman b. 
Ibrahim al-Zabidi (d. about 920/1514) and Muhyi al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad al-Tabari (1033/ 
1623). 

The last, but not least, author worthy of notice is 
the great Arabic poet of India, Qhulam ‘Ali Azad who 
has rightly won the distinguished title of the HassSn 
al-Hind. The third chapter of his Subhat al-Marjan, is 
devoted exclusively to literary beauties and rhetorical 
devices. Like Amir Khusraw, he was a scholar of some 
originality as far as the art of rhetoric is concerned. 
He has likewise invented some figures of speech and 
has creditably introduced into Arabic literature some 
of the rhetorical beauties of Sanskrit and Hindi. 

He states in the beginning of the above-mentioned 
third chapter of the Sub\tat that the ancient Hindus 
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invented many figures of speech and rhetorical devices, 
some of which are common to themselves and to the 
Arabs, whilst others are peculiar to them only, and so 
he proposes to introduce the latter kind of speech into 
Arabic literature, hoping that the Arabs will realise the 
value of Indian rhetoric as they have appreciated the 
merits of Indian swords. He has adopted twenty-three 
of the Indian figures of speech, and has given them 
appropriate names. Thirty seven-figures of speech he 
has himself invented. In addition to these two classes 
of rhetorical contrivances, he has also mentioned nine 
old figures of speech, thus dealing with sixty-nine figures 
altogether, which he has discussed in three Maqnlat 
(Discourses). 

To indicate the nature of the figures of speech 
borrowed from Sanskrit, one or two examples may be 
given here: 

(1) Bard’at al-Jawdb This beauty lies 

in giving one ambiguous word in reply to two different 
questions. The following example in English may give 
an idea about it. Suppose there are two questions: 
Why is there no fish caught ? and what is wrong with 
this triangle? The reply in both cases may be ‘Be¬ 
cause there is no angle.’ 

(2) Mukhalatat al-Sidq bi’l-Kidhb, which means 
‘mixing truth with falsehood’, that is to say, arguing 
for a false fact by means of a true fact, e.g.,* 

(You have frightened the people of Shirk (i e., poly¬ 
theists) so much that even the embryo that has not yet 

1« This couplet is by AbQ Nuwis, 
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been born fears you.) Here the last fact is absolutely 
false, but it has been mentioned in such a relation with 
the former statement, which may be true, that the mind 
of the reader cannot distinguish between true and false. 

Another beauty that may be mentioned here is one 
invented by Amir ^usraw but named Bu QaJamun by 
Azad. It consists in employing in a sentence or a verse 
a word common to more than one language, in such a 
way that the different meanings of the word according 
to the different languages may be applicable, e g., in a 
Qur’anic verse there is this small sentence 'i) ^ 

in which the word Farda means ‘alone’ or ‘individually’. 
God is speaking of a certain unbeliever. He says: 
‘He shall come alone to us.* This word Farda in 
Persian means ‘tomorrow*, which often signifies ‘the 
day of resurrection.’ This meaning is also applicable 
here. Another example of the same figure of speech 
is another Qur’anic verse which contains this sentence : 
(Ijoj ^.—Ij ^ J).2 ^Nadya in Arabic means 

‘assembly’ and in Urdu or Hindi ‘river’, which is also 
applicable. Azad says that God, Omniscient as He 
is, must have thought of the beauty of this word. 

AzSd has recorded a humorous anecdote which 
may not be out of place to mention here. A certain 
Hindu, says Azad, put this question to ‘Abd alJalil, 
an eminent scholar of Aurangzib’s time: “You 
Muslims believe: j Vi 'ij V (There 

is nothing wet or dry but is in the book.) Is there any 
mention of KanS (the name of their leader) in the 
Qur’Sn ? ” “O yes,” he replied promptly, “God says: 

1. The Qar'sn, xix, 80. 

2. Ibid.i xix, 73. 
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wa KSna min aUK^firln." 

The following couplets of Azad himself are good 
examples of the figure of speech under consideration: 

jtl-l j (y* Uij M oUj ^ «JiU j 

^ C jl«i JI Ij 1 tj I Ij A o iJ id ^^31 ^ lij 

(A damsel, one of the Indian girls, has appeared in her 
garb—her skirts and veils ; I said when she walked in 
red silk with an elegant gait, “What a beautiful gar¬ 
ment, and how fair is she that walks! ”) Here the 
word Sari in Hindi means a kind of Indian dress which 
is applicable also here. In this case the meaning of the 
phrase will be ‘What a nice dress’ in place of ‘What a 
nice walker.’ 

Azad has also composed a BadViyyah like those of 
other scholars. Before giving his BadViyyah, he says, 
by way of a modest apology, that so far only scholars 
and those men of letters who have constantly been in 
contact with Arabic-speaking nations have composed 
such poems. It is a vefy difficult task for an Indian 
to enter the arena of rhetorical competition with them. 
“I, by the grace of God,” says he, “have succeeded in 
composing a BadViyyah Often it happens that a 
small man may achieve what may surprise great big 
folk.” 

In my humble opinion his BadVyyah is a work 
that may rank with those of standard authors. If a 
critic cannot acknowledge the superiority of his rhetori¬ 
cal poem over those of other writers, I am sure, he will 
not hesitate to regard him as competent for this in¬ 
tellectual competition with the literary heroes of Arabia 
and other countries, and this is in no way an ordinary 
achievement for a pure Indian, 
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LITERARY COMPOSITION AND 
ORNATE PROSE 

As the production of this branch of literature, like 
that of poetry, demands, on the part of those who 
aspire to it, a complete mastery over the language and 
literature on the one hand, and a fine and delicate 
taste for literary subtleties on the other, it is, in view 
of the often mentioned disadvantages under which India 
has made her contribution to Arabic literature, rather 
too much to expect her to do her share in this matter 
to the same extent as she has done in the case of those 
departments of Arabic literature in which she has been 
less handicapped. Yet she has acquitted herself fairly 
well in this purely literary sphere also. This subject 
may be discussed under the following six heads: 


1. ^u{bahs (Sermons) ... ... ... 4 

2. Literary Selections ... ... ... 2 

3. Letters ... ... ... ... 1 

4. Belles-Lettres ... ... ... 3 

5. Commentaries on poetical works ... 1 

6. Fiction ... ... ... ... 1 


Total 12 


I. KHUTBAHS 

In India many ^u^bahs have been composed, of 
which the following deserve mention; 

(1) The well'knowQ Silfi of India, named Shayl^h 
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NizSm al-DIn, styled Sultan al-Awliya (725/1324), was 
an eminent scholar also. One ^uibah of his has 
been much appreciated throughout India on account of 
the elegance of the style, coupled with the heart-burn¬ 
ing expression of a lover’s zeal and enthusiasm for the 
Divine love, contained therein. It is still recited on 
the pulpits of many Indian mosques. Its style is 
elegant and at the same time sublime. A few intro¬ 
ductory sentences may be cited here: 

• AA , 

J 4i)l ^J(^tIjLw^J J V 

43A»)IjU| J (J5^l 

U( IJl«l J .iLl> s' 

05*^1 Ai^'l (Jj ^ ft 

J aJU» ^ jlUl c>'>}£’yS J aJI^j j aJU* 

(All praise is due to Him, of the vision of Whom 
the eyes of beholders have fallen short and Whom the 
imaginations of those who have communion with Him 
have failed to describe. He has created creatures with 
His power and brought them out of absolute nothing¬ 
ness into existence by His Will. He has made the 
tongue of the divine praisers recite l3 IlUha III- 
All3h and has deposited in the breasts of the learned 
the keys to lights known to none but God. He has 
animated the souls of those who are longing for the 
Divine vision, with the spirit of longing to behold the 
beauty of God, and has shed the blood of the lovers 
(of God) with the sword of His majesty in the desert of 
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communion with God, and has burnt the hearts of the 
Divine lovers with the fire of love in their longing to 
meet God. He has created Paradise and Hell for the 
believers and the infidels in order to repay the wicked 
for what they have done, and to compensate the 
righteous for their good deeds. If Paradise be the lot 
of the gnostics, but without the vision of, and com¬ 
munion with Him, woe betide them; and if Hell, 
accompanied with the beauty of God and with com¬ 
munion with Him, be allotted to those who long (for 
God), how great will be their longing!) 

The sublimity of the ideas expressed therein and the 
elegance of the style are too obvious to require any 
comment; the last two sentences are particularly ex¬ 
quisite in their nature. 

(2) Shah Wall Ullah of Delhi has also composed 
some ^u{bahSy the finest being the one that begins as 
follows: 

- 

The beauty of this j^utbah lies in the fact that the 
author has ably and ingeniously incorporated some 
suitable phrases and sentences from the Qur’anic 
chapter LXXVI into his own composition. For instance, 
the first sentence, which has been just quoted has been 
taken from the first verse of the above-mentioned SHrahy 
with this slight alteration that the introductory words 
^ J* have been changd into 

to suit the context. This beauty the author has maintain¬ 
ed throughout. This ^u{bah is very popular in India. 

(3) Muhammad IsmS% grandson of §^Sh Wall 
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Ullah, composed several ^uyabUt, all of them being 
well-known in India. This Muhammad Isma‘11 was 
an eminent scholar and a strict follower of Ahl al- 
Hadlth. He earnestly espoused the cause of this sect 
in India and left many works in Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu bearing on this puritanic and non-conformist 
movement. His IQiutabat are elegant and sweet in 
style, and inspiring and sublime in theme. 

(4) Lastly may be mentioned the name of ‘Abd al- 
Hayy, a modern author who composed a number of 
books in Arabic on various branches of Muslim learn¬ 
ing. His book entitled al~Lata'if al-Mustahsinah bi 
Jam* ^utab Shuhur al-Sanah 

contains as many ^utabat as there are 
Fridays in a year. Though the author does not fall 
within the scope of the present thesis, as he died some 
time after the Mutiny, yet his J^utjabat deserve mention 
here. Their peculiarity, apart from their charming 
style and elegant composition, lies in the fact that they 
are divided according to the number of the months in 
a year, each division being further subdivided accord¬ 
ing to the number of Fridays in a month. Thus each 
Friday has its own ^utbah, which, in addition to the 
general theme of ^utabst, deals with those injunctions 
and religious exercises which concern that particular 
month and week in which it is to be recited. As to 
the style, they may well be compared with such standard 
ornate prose works as the Alwaq al-Uhahab by Zamakh- 
tind A^bSq al-^ahab by Sharaf al-DIn. 


II. LITERARY SELECTIONS : 2 WORKS 

(I) Of the Arabic literary selections made in India 
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one of the most valuable is the Nafhat al-Yaman fl rriS 
Yazulu bi Dhikrihl al-ShaJan, {•jS'-xi L 

which was collected by Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Yamani (d. 1256/1840) while he was at Calcutta in 
the service of the Honourable East India Company 
which did so much for the advancement of Arabic and 
other learning in India during its regime. He came 
of a family which originally belonged to Hamadan, and 
after some vicissitudes settled in Yaman. His father 
went to India to join his paternal uncle who had 
previously settled in Benares, but before he reached 
India the uncle died and he, being disappointed at 
this sad news, and also at the unkind treatment he 
received from his cousins, went to Lucknow, where 
the Nawab Asaf al-Dawlah showered royal favours 
on him. After staying for some time at Lucknow, he 
went back to the Yaman, and on his way at Hudaydah 
he married the daughter of a Sayyid, the issue of which 
marriage was our author. His early days were passed 
at Hudaydah where he studied various branches of 
learning. Subsequently he came to Calcutta and was 
employed as a teacher of Arabic at the College of Fort 
William. After some time he resigned his post and 
went to Czbazi al-Din Haydar of Lucknow who showed 
him great favour. After the death of the Nawab, he 
visited several cities of India, and at last he • died 
at POna, in 1256/1840. He wrote a number of prose 
works, interspersed with verse. Though his birthplace 
was Yaman, the field of his literary activities was 
chiefly India. 

The merits of these selections have been fully 
recognised by the contemporaries of the editor as well 
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as by later scholars. They are regarded as useful 
text-books for the study of Arabic literature (in its 
special sense) in all the old-fashioned schools, and also 
in some new institutions. It is divided into five 
chapters. The first is devoted to short stories and 
literary anecdotes; the second comprises two literary 
-debates: one between the rose and the narcissus and 
the other between the physician and the astrologer; the 
third is a poetical selection containing many poems and 
panegyrics, among which we find a Qafidah of our great 
Indian poet Azad; the fourth contains four Lamiyyah 
QasU‘id; and the fifth is a collection of proverbs, 
maxims, etc. 

(2) The other selection that may be mentioned 
here is one made by Mubammad Husayn Khan of 
Sb^hjahanpfir (d. 1276/1859), under title of Riyd4 al- 
Firdaus o^^ij). It is a large compendium divid¬ 

ed in the first place into three sections, Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu. We are here concerned with the first one, 
which is again divided into two large chapters, the first 
dealing with poetry and the second with prose. The 
second chapter is further split up into five sub-chap¬ 
ters. The first contains letters of eminent scholars, of 
whom five are Indian; the second is a learned treatise 
by al-Suyuti on various problems of orthography, 
grammar, rhetoric, etc.; the third comprises selections 
from standard books on various branches of Islamic 
learning of which the treatise on Sufism is by an Indian 
Sflfi named Sfeaykh Fadl UllSh of Burhanpur; the 
fourth contains treatises on sciences such as logic, 
philosophy, arithmetic, geometry, medicine and 
anatomy, of which treatises, one on logic is by an 
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Indian scholar *Abd al-Haqq; and the fifth consists of 
selections connected with such topics as the rules of 
debating and study, Taqariz, (literary appreciations), 
etc., among which are two Indian products. The vast 
scope that these sections cover makes them appear 
almost like an encyclopaedia. The merits of this com¬ 
pendium may be judged from the fact that scholars 
such as Sa‘d Ullah Muradabadi, Turab ‘All and 
Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan have spoken of it in high 
terms. 

It is true that the making of selections is no work 
of originality: selections are after all selections, that 
is to say, the work of others and not of the compiler 
himself. Yet it enables one to judge the ability and 
taste of the compiler, just as al-Tibrizi has said of Abu 
Tammam, the famous compiler of the best-known 
Arabic anthology, Hamasah, that he has manifested 
greater ability and finer taste as a maker of these selec¬ 
tions than as a poet. 

III. LETTERS AND COMPOSITION CONCEKNINO 

correspondence: one work 

The compiler of the Nafhat al-Yaman composed 
also a book entitled *Ajab al-Ujab flma YufidaUKuttSb 
u which is an introduction to 

the art of letter-writing, being a collection of letters on 
various subjects. In presenting this work to the public 
the author has spared no pains to render it consonant 
with its title. He hopes that by his employers it will 
be considered as a proof of his zeal for the advance¬ 
ment of the Arabic language. This book is divided 
into three parts: the first deals with the correspondence 
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of men of letters; the second with that of Sultans, 
Wazirs and Qadis; and the last with that of merchants. 
The appendix, which is in itself a fourth part, is a 
copious collection of family letters and notes on the 
occasions of every day—all having that loose texture 
of composition which is so natural in common life. The 
letters contained in the first part are those that passed 
between the author and his friends. They are in ornate 
and flowery prose, there being no subject-matter be¬ 
yond the acknowledgment of a letter or the expression 
of feelings of love and affection to the addressee. 
These letters are written in so artificial and pedantic a 
style that they seem to have been designed for the 
display of the writer’s ability and penmanship rather 
than for any other purpose. One of these letters is 
written to Shah *Abd al-‘Aziz of Delhi. It is written 
in a beautiful and elegant style, but the reply is in a 
style more beautiful still. The original letter also 
contains a Mimiyyah panegyric in praise of the addres¬ 
see, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, who in reply composed a 
NUniyyah Qasldah which, being in praise of the Prophet, 
deals with a nobler theme and is of sweeter melody. 
In the prose portion of his letter, the Shah has given a 
vivid and pathetic description of the illness from which 
he was suffering at the time of replying to the letter. 
He also records his appreciation of Ahmad Yamanl’s 
poem (written in his praise), and the only defect be 
detects in it is that it was composed in praise of a 
person (meaning himself) who was not worthy of its 
contents at all. This work is interesting, and the fit 
of its kind in India. 
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IV. BELLES LETTKES AND ARTIFICIAL 
COMPOSITION : 3 WORKS 

The tendency of Indian mind towards artificiality, 
both in prose and poetry, has already been discussed at 
some length in connection with the two Qur’anic com¬ 
mentaries, the SawUti' al-Ilham and the Jubb Shaghobf 
in which the authors have skilfully maintained through¬ 
out the extremely artificial style of avoiding dotted and 
undotted letters, respectively. Apart from these two 
books the following three works may be noticed under 
the present head: 

(1) Mawarid aUKUam wa Silk Durar al-Hikam 
ij\ j.) by the celebrated Shayl^h AbuT- 
Fayd Faydl, the author of the Sawdt/. From the 
standpoint of the subject-matter this book was noticed 
among the works on Sufism and ethics, but in the 
consideration of the style maintained throughout it falls 
also under the present category. In this work the 
author, as in the case of the Sawati‘f has avoided 
dotted letters and made use of undotted letters only. 
This work is divided into fifty sections called Mawrids, 
which cover a long range of ethical excellences. The 
author has taken his subject-matter from various 
sources and has reproduced them in his own way, 
maintaining above-mentioned figure of speech, called 
al-San‘at al-Muhmalah. The very title of the book is a 
chronogram indicating the date of its composition as 
985 A.H. The author by writing this book has un¬ 
doubtedly shown a wonderful command over the Arabic 
language and literature. As far as is known to the 
writer of the present dissertation, only in India have 
such attempts been made to compose a complete book 
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illustrating this figure of speech. Muhammad Siddlq 
of Lahore (d. 1192/1778) is said to have written a 
biography of the Prophet maintaining throughout the 
San'at al'Ihmal, and the author of the HadS'iq al- 
Hanafiyyah remarks that it is a greater credit to its 
author than the SawdtV is to Faydi.‘ This work un¬ 
fortunately does not seem to exist in any of those 
libraries the catalogues of which have been published. 
There exists, however, another work of the same 
peculiarity in the Rampur State Library. It is a com¬ 
mentary on the Surah Yusuf by Sahibzadah ‘All ‘AbbSs 
Khan, who flourished in the time of Nawab Kalb 
‘All lUian of Rampur. Another composition with the 
same literary characteristic, entitled DurUd-UGhiyd- 
tbiyyah, has already been noticed in connection with 

works on Sufism and ethics. 

• 

To show the nature and scope of the work under 
consideration, a few quotations may be cited: The first 
Mawrid is Mawrid al-Islam, which runs as follows: 

(Say L3 IlSha Illa~AllUh, say your prayers, go round 
the Haram in its proper time, complete its ritual rites 
with the Ihrdm and give alms to the needy as ordered. 
And this is Isi3m.) How skilfully he has mentioned 
the five principles without using any single dotted 
letter. Then he goes on to say something regarding 
each principle. 

The next Mawrid is of the Qur’S,n which runs: 

- fjlx» j •§ 

!• Faqir Ma^ammad, ^ada’if, p, 4^1. 
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. (t^lj 

- ~T 

oJIjI . ijj .p. 

lli* J l_J*l6 •l^fcjJI J »lj| 1**^ iWl(Jj'*«J 

_5 A»m j - ^jaaVl J J J »ll4* J J 

- |**l^ L J 

- IaI t< _J ^yailll J aL - ^ I4I - ijj -*1 

« *1^4*1 - ^ Ia-# 

•l^ll J •lllJlj_j»«^.< *i> Jjj * i>' j4M LI y>M J <-^l»J - ijj 

« iAj^ *1^^ 

Then come Mawrids of ‘//m al-Kalam, of Adam, of 
Mul^ammad, of the Companions of the Prophet, of his 
descendants, of saints, of kings, and then of moral 
virtues, each being treated in a separate Mawrid. 

In the conclusion of his book the author has 
employed the reverse figure of speech, called San‘at 
al-Manqulah, which lies in avoiding undotted letters. 
This concluding portion is only two pages long, but, 
being full of bombastic and uncommon words, is very 
difficult to understand. 

( 2 ) Al-Maqdmdt al-Hindiyyah 0UI2J1), com¬ 

posed by Sayyid Abu Bakr b. Mut^sin al-‘Alawi,.on the 
lines of the previous works of similar nature. Nothing 
is known about the author except that he was an Arab 
and lived for a considerable time in India. The chrono¬ 
gram at the end indicates that the work was completed 
in 1128/1715.' 

1. The author of the Mu*jam aUMa\bu*at (oU^JtJI says that 

the author died about 523 (p. 322), which is obviously a misprint for some 
other figure. 

IS 
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The reason for the composition of the book is 
mentioned in the brief preface, where we are told that 
one day the author went out for an excursion in a 
mixed company of educated and uneducated persons, 
taking with him the Maqamat of Hariri and Badi*. 
When he sat down to recite one of them, those who 
were not well versed in the Arabic language and litera¬ 
ture naturally did not like the reading, whereupon some 
of those present suggested to the author that he should 
write a book in imitation of these works but in an easy 
and simple style such as might be comprehended with¬ 
out reference to lexicons. The author having realised 
the value of such a work, at once took up this literary 
enterprise and soon finished it. It consists of fifty 
MagSntm each named after some Indian town, e.g., 
Suratiyyah, Atimadnagariyyah, Lahuriyyah, etc. The 
narrator is Abu’l-Na|ir b. Fattah who narrates the 
adventures and feats of Abu’l-Zafar al-Hindi—these 
two characters play the same part as played by Tsa b. 
HishSm and Abu Zayd, respectively in the MagSmat al- 
Harlrl. The nature of the theme is almost the same as 
those of Hariri and Badi*. An instance or two may be 
given here. 

The purport of the MagSmah al-Suratiyyah is as 
followsThe narrator, AbuT-Na§ir says that being 
attracted by a beautiful description of India he went to 
that country and landed at Surat, where he enjoyed his 
visit very much. One day, while walking in the city, 
he met a man who took him to the court of a minister 
and introduced him as a poet and scholar, praising him 
so eloquently and elegantly that the minister was much 
pleased with the newcomer and ordered a rich reward 
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and a robe of honour to be given to him. All these 
things were received by the stranger and then they both 
left the minister’s house. Out of this reward and gift, 
the stranger gave our friend very little, saying that he 
should wait till he (the stranger) returned from the 
adjacent house, into which he at once disappeared. Our 
friend waited and waited in vain, but the man did not 
come back again. The visitor enquired about the 
stranger and to his surprise he was told that he was no 
other than Abu’l-Zafar al-Hindi. 

In the Maqamah of Ahmadnagar, Abu’l-Na§ir 
relates that one day, as he was passing through a certain 
street, he came across a well where a beautiful woman 
was drawing water Feeling thirsty, he asked for 
water. After quenching his thirst while he was having 
a talk with the woman, there appeared a man who 
wanted to take her away with him. She refused to go, 
and cried for help. Abu’l-Na§ir intervened between 
them. The stranger claimed that she was his wife and 
had run away from him—a statement which at first 
the woman denied but afterwards admitted. She said, 
“Well, I am ready to follow you, but you must give me 
something to eat,” to which the claimant replied that 
he was very poor and had no money with him. “Then 
why do you not borrow some money from a gentle¬ 
man?” rejoined the wife. But the suggestion was 
rejected by the cunning husband, and our narrator was 
so much touched by their quarrel that he felt cons¬ 
trained to give them something from his own pocket. 
Abu*l-NS?ir overheard them saying as they went away, 
“What a nice plan we devised! ” and, carefully observ¬ 
ing the man, discovered that he was Abu’FZafar. 
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The style of the book is neither bombastic nor 
elaborate but simple and easy. This work was not 
known to Mr. Chenery, the translator of the MaqSmStal- 
Harlriyyah, though he gave in his introduction a list 
of other simitar works written before or after these 
assemblies. No European library seems to contain any 
manuscript of it. It has been lithographed more than 
once in India and India Office Library possesses a copy. 

(3) AUMariaqib al-Haydariyyah {*•> com¬ 
posed by Ahimad b. Mu^iammad Yamani, already 
noticed. This work was, as indicated by its title, dedi¬ 
cated to QhBzI al-Din Haydar, king of Oudh, at whose 
court the author spent some time, enjoying the gene¬ 
rous hospitality of his royal host and patron. When 
the author went back to Calcutta, he wrote the present 
work in recognition of the kindness he had received. 
This book is divided into eight chapters ; 

Chapter I. An account of the king’s clemency 
and forbearance. 

„ II. An account of his generosity. 

„ III. An account of his accession to the 

throne, and of his bravery. 

„ IV. An account of his religions prac¬ 
tices and eloquence. 

“ V. An account of his minister. 

„ VI. Accounts of his palaces. 

VII. Accounts of his gardens. 

„ VIII. An account of his miracles. 

In addition to the above-mentioned matters, the 
book is full of entertaining digressions, both literary 
and historical. It has been composed from beginning 
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to end on the principle of /'jj (that is to say, 

one topic leads to another). For instance, while speak¬ 
ing of the king’s generosity, he says the king is more 
generous than the Barmakid princes, and then gives a 
short but interesting account of this house. Or, when 
speaking of his eloquence, he mentions some noted 
essayists and elegant writers and gives accounts of them. 
In this connection he refers to a letter addressed to 
Salab al-Din by his minister, and then he gives a sketch 
of the Ayyubid dynasty. Then he mentions several 
kings and rulers who were well-versed in the art of 
composition and literature. While describing the royal 
palaces at Lucknow, he makes mention of some of the 
celebrated and wonderful buildings and cities of the 
world. 

While digressing on a cat, he gives an interesting 
story, which of course is not a new one, of a Bedouin 
who bad never seen a cat until he happened to get 
hold of one. While he was taking it away in his arms, 
he met another Bedouin who said, “What will you do 
with this Sinnawr (cat)?’’ He had scarcely gone a few 
steps further when another man asked him what he 
would do with the Qitt. To be brief, in a short time 
the Bedouin met seven men who put to him the same 
question, but each used a different word for the cat. 
The Bedouin thought that the little animal must be very 
precious, and so he took it to the market for sale. 
People asked him the price, to which he replied “One 
hundred Dirhams^ Then they laughed and said that it 
was not worth even one Dirham. The Bedouin, being 
disillusioned, threw away the cat, saying ytri l aUI iU 
u (God’s curse ; how many names, and 
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how small a price!) 

While describing the royal gardens, the author has 
not merely mentioned all the fruits and flowers, but has 
also given appropriate Arabic couplets in praise of 
them. While describing the elephants and horses of the 
king, he has given a curious account of an elephant. 
He says that one of the royal elephants had been so 
trained that during the first ten days of Mubarram 
he used to weep and lament the death of the Prophet’s 
grandson like a man. Then the author cites a small 
Arabic poem which he puts in the mouth of the dumb 
animal. This poem is so skilfully worded that it really 
resembles the shriek of an elephant. This poem runs 
as follows : 

^k.aaJI C«c{ J.»l 1^1131 J •Ui> ^ 

Ij ll ■ . M i fc #1 

Thus every chapter of the book is full of interest¬ 
ing digressions, included on the plea of being slightly 
connected with the main theme, so making the book 
both entertaining and profitable. 

V. COMMENTARIES ON STANDARD LITERARY 
WORKS 

Under this head there may be mentioned at least 
one work which is of some importance. It is a copious 
commentary entitled Musaddiq al-Fa4l (JoS-h JJU*-) on 
the welUknown Qasldah Bdnat Su*ad, composed by 
ShihSb al-Din DawlatSbSdi, whose works on Arabic 
grammar have already been noticed. 
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On this Qasldah several scholars, such as MuwafTaq 
al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif (d. 629/1231), Ibn Hisham (d. 
761/1359), Ibrahim’ al-Lahhmi (790/1385) and Suyuti 
(911/1505) wrote commentaries - and super-commen¬ 
taries, and the present commentary is an attempt by an 
Indian. 

The commentator begins with a short account of 
the poet and his poetical talents. Then he takes up the 
poem, couplet by couplet, and comments upon it in a 
very elaborate and detailed manner under the following 
eight heads : 


I. 

Lughat, 

V. 

BayM, 

II. 

Saraf, 

VI. 

BadV, 

III. 

Nahw, 

VII. 

‘ArM, 

IV. 

Ma*anl, 

VIII. 

HUsil (purport). 


While commenting on the first couplet, be has 
added one more head, viz., Qawdfl, and this explanation, 
once given here, applies equally to all the remaining 
couplets and needs no repetition or addition. 

To maintain this profoundly elaborate and detailed 
way of commenting throughout the poem was no 
easy task. Yet we find that our author has done it, 
and done it successfully. 

VI. LEGENDARY WORK : ONE 

Under this head reference may be made to the 
Qissa Shokratl *%*») which is a fabulous account 

of the first settlement of the Muslims in Malabar, under 
the king ghakrutl of Cranganore, a contemporary of the 
Prophet, who was converted to IslSm by the miracle of 
the splitting of the moon. The name of the author is 
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not known, but this much is almost certain, that he 
was an Indian, because other works written about 
M§iabar, such as Tuhfat al-Mujahidln and al-Fath al- 
Mubln li al-Satniri, noticed already, were composed by 
natives of that country. Moreover, the subject-matter 
is such that only a resident of Malabar is likely to have 
dealt with it. The India Office Library contains a 
unique manuscript of it.^ 

The legend is briefly as follows : 

When the verse wa Andhir *A^lrataka al-Aqrabln^ 
(Warn thy nearest relations) was revealed to the Prophet, 
he gathered his relatives and friends together and in¬ 
vited them to accept Islam, whereupon a few persons 
embraced the new religion, but the others turned their 
backs upon him and determined to prevent him from 
preaching his new doctrines. These unbelievers at last 
went to certain Arab king of Madinab, named Habib 
b. Malik, and besought his help against the heresy of 
the new prophet. Thereupon the king, with an army of 
four thousand horsemen, left for Makkah, and encam¬ 
ped in the vicinity of the town. The king told the 
complainants that he thought it better first to ask 
Muhammad to perform an impossible miracle. So 
Muhammad was sent for, but as he was about to leave 
his house, the angel Gabriel came to him and informed 
him of the exact state of affairs. Then, having thus a 
complete knowledge of what was going to happen, he 
went to the king who, in spite of his dignity and 
splendour, could not refrain from standing up, to show 
his respects to the Prophet when he entered his court. 

1. See Loth's Catalogue, 1044, IV. 

The Qur'an. XXVI, 214, 
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After some preliminary conversation, the king asked 
him to perform the following miracle: “To-day,” he said, 
“the fifth of the lunar month, the full moon must rise 
from behind the mountain of Abu Qays, speak eloquen¬ 
tly of your being a prophet, then descend from the sky, 
enter your right sleeve and go out by your left, then to 
be divided into two halves, one half going to the East 
and the other to the West, and lastly join together 
again in the centre of the sky.” When the miracle was 
performed by the Prophet exactly as requested, the 
king with his army embraced Islam and went back to 
his kingdom. 

This miracle was, on this very night, observed by 
a king of India named Shakrfiti, who collected his 
soothsayers and astronomers and gave them forty days 
in which to explain this phenomenon. When this period 
was over and no one could throw any light upon the 
matter, the king beheld the Prophet in a dream, and he 
explained everything to the entire satisfaction of the 
king. This dream caused the Indian king to become 
a sincere lover of the Prophet. Meanwhile, some Jews 
and Christians of Makkah and some Muslim travellers 
who were going on pilgrimage to Mount Adam, reach¬ 
ed the capital of the king Shakruti. All of them bore 
testimony to the splitting of the moon. When the 
Muslim pilgrims returned from Ceylon to their own 
country, the king secretly went with them to Makkah, 
met the Prophet, and embraced Islam. The Prophet 
named him Sultfin Taj al-DIn al-Hindi. When the 
news of his arrival and conversion to Islam reached 
the king Habfb b. Malik, he went to visit the Indian 
coQvert and the two kings formed a strong friendship. 
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Afterwards they decided to go to India, but when the 
royal party reached the port, the Indian king fell 
seriously ill, but while he was dying, he urged his com¬ 
panions not to give up the idea of going on to India. 
He wrote them some letters of introduction and recom¬ 
mendation to his ministers and courtiers; and after 
his death the party proceeded to India, where they were 
cordially received and granted every facility. 



CHAPTER XII 


ARABIC POETRY IN INDIA 

Many Indians have written Arabic verse, but since 
Arabic poetry, even in Arabic speaking countries, had 
lost its glory and sublimity by the time that Arabic 
studies commenced in India, the Arabic poets of this 
country cannot be expected to display poetical genius 
of a high order. The best among them are merely 
elegant artists playing beautifully with words, and 
achieving nothing more. 

Arabic poetry, like Persian, has generally thrived 
under the patronage of rulers and princes. The Indian 
Muslim kings were Persian-speaking people, and were 
naturally more interested in Persian poetry. Hence 
Arabic poetry did not receive any patronage and 
impetus from the courts of the ruling houses in North¬ 
ern India, and though the courts of Gujarat and the 
Deccan attracted many poets and scholars from Arabia, 
yet in the first place their number was small as compar¬ 
ed with that of the poets and scholars who came from 
Persia and, in the second place, their literary activities 
were limited and did not enjoy any particular amount 
of patronage. It is to be regretted that owing to the 
lack of interest in such Arabic poetry as was produced 
in Southern India, only a few names of such poets 
have come down to us. Historians simply say that 
these courts contained several Arabian poets and 
scholars, but do not give their names or any account 
of them. 
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The *Aydarvis family of Ahmadabad, being in con¬ 
stant touch with South Arabia, attracted several scho¬ 
lars and poets from Arabia during the early days 
of their settlement in Ahmadabad. The Nur al-Sdfir 
contains short accounts of such poets, but their sojourn 
in India was temporary only. Malabar, in which 
Arabic for some time had the same supremacy as Per¬ 
sian in Nothern India, must have produced some poets; 
but no mention is to be found except of Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the brother of Zayn al-Din, author of 
the Tuhfat al-Mujahidin, who composed a Mathnawl in 
Arabic, entitled ‘al-Fath al-Mubin li al-Sdmirl Alladhl 
Yuhibb al’Muslimln. This work will be reviewed 
later on. 

There were other Arabic poets too who settled in 
India, e g., Ibn Ma‘sum, his father Nizam, Hasan b. 
ghadqam, the author of the Zahr al-Riyacf, mentioned 
above, and his sons all of them were attached to one or 
the other court in the Deccan or Gujarat. The Suldfat 
al-Asr, already noticed, contains short biographical 
accounts of them as well as some extracts from their 
poetry. Now we mention, in chronological order, 
some of the important Arabic poets, whether Indians 
or foreigners but domiciled in India. 

The earliest of them is Mas‘ud b. Sa*d b. SalmSn, 
better known as a Persian than an Arabic poet. His 
ancestors were residents of Hamadan, but his father 
was for sixty years in the service of the kings of 
Ghazna, and had acquired possession of many farms 
and estates in Lahore and other parts of India Mas*tld 
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was born and brought up at Lahore.^ Besides Persian, 
he was well versed in Arabic and Hindi, and left a 
Dlwan in each of these languages.^ But it is to be reg¬ 
retted that his Arabic and Hindi Dlwans appear to have 

been lost. Watwat has cited a number of Mas'ud’s 
• • 

Arabic verses in his Hadotiq al-Sihr. 

Persian and Indian poets are very fond of using 
the figure of speech called Tawriyah or Ihdm which 
consists in the employment of two or more ambiguous 
terms, which at first sight appear to be used in one 
sense, though really they must be taken in quite a 
different meaning. 

The following Qit‘ah of Mas'ud, cited by Watwat 
contains this figure of speech : ’ 

I4J j c>Li« 

0 .* Cijki 

(I have seen many a night when the sun seemed to have 
lost its way and to be unable to return to the East and 
the darkness was just as if the crows were falling down 
from the sky upon the eye. 

(I said to my heart, “The night has been long and 
there is no escape for me from my grief and patience is 
my only recourse. I see that the false dawn is visible 
on the horizon. Is it then possible for the sun to 
rise?”) 

1. For a critical and detailed account, see Professor Browne's transla¬ 
tion of MirzS Muhammad b. *Abd-al-Wabbab Qazwini's monograph on this 
poet, J.R.A.S. (for 1905, pp. 693-740). 

2. Khttsraw, Preface to his Dlwan Ghurrat aUKamah 

3. Subhaht p* 27. 
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Here the beauty lies in the employment of two 
ambiguous words, which means ‘ false dawn* 

and ‘ the wolf’s tail and < 01 ^ which means both ‘ the 
sun* and ‘the deer.* The poet says that it is impossible 
for the sun (for which he uses the word meaning 
also ‘deer’) to appear when the false dawn for which 
he employs the term signifying also ‘the 

wolf’s tail ’) is still visible. 

Next comes the greatest Persian poet that India 
has ever produced, Amir Khusraw. His reputation de¬ 
pends entirely upon his Persian poems, yet he used to 
versify in Arabic also. Arabic verses occur here and 
there in his Vjaz-i-IOiusrawl noticed in the last chapter 
but one. We also find some Arabic odes in his DiwSns. 
His j^aza'in al-Futuh also contains scattered verses in 
Arabic. We have already noticed that he was fond of 
rhetorical devices and that he himself invented several. 
He composed one poem in which the first hemistich of 
each couplet is in Persian and second in Arabic. In the 
preface of his Diwdn entitled Ghurrat al-KamSif he 
admits that he is not a good Arabic poet, but at the 
same time mentions MawlSna ghihSb al-Dm as a great 
Indian Arabic poet, whose poetry, he declares, sur¬ 
passed that of Farazdaq and Jarir. Of this Shihab al- 
Dln, of whom Amir |Chusraw formed so high an 
opinion, very little is known, ^ibli has made men¬ 
tion of him in his §hi*r al-Ajam as the teacher of Amir 
Khusraw.^ 

The following couplets which have been taken from 
a Qasldah composed by Amir Ousraw in praise of 
Sultan ‘Aia*u*d-Din (ruled A.D. 1295-1315) and whidi 

1. Shibli, ShVr ah'Ajam, 11, Account of Amir Sbusraw. 
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begin with the MajchlaSy i.e.y the line connecting the 
erotic, introductory lines to the main theme of the 
panegyric, may serve as a specimen of his Arabic 
poetry: 

ol— w| 

vS*^—3I(*j cli •T' 

l**l—O'* -r 
o*}j^ ir* J *ie- 6lS'l-* -A 

l%Jl—«3I ^ •t.g.LO*'i 

^*wi •iiJi| i_;ui rji*i» uJoi; VIJ* jT 

{Translation) 

1. Her love has housed in my soul, just as the 
praise of the greatest and most helpful king has 
done. 

2. I mean *Ala’u’d>Din, the lord of the universe, 
who was born of the progeny of Adam as a king. 

3. He is a fountain of modesty, nay, his eye is 
embodiment of modesty. He is an ocean of 
generosity, nay, his hand is identical with the 
ocean. 

4. Stories are related of his bounteous liberality, 
when the crow sips water on the rotten bones 

of H§tim. 

• 

5. His sword is never thirsty in its sheath but is, on 
the other hand, watered from the cups of 
skulls. 

6. Patronise ^usraw for his lofty panegyric in 
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praise of you, as there is no match to him as 
poet in the world. 

7. Continue perpetually sitting on the throne, as I 
attribute perpetual exsistence to you exclusively. 

Shaylsh Na§ir al-DIn styled Chira^-i-DihlawI, the 
disciple of the famous Indian saint Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’ was an eminent Arabic scholar, and used ta 
Versify in that language. The following couplet of his 
in praise of his teacher. Shams al-Din Yahya of Oudh, 
is much appreciated in India 

(I asked Knowledge, “Who has revived thee ?” Know¬ 
ledge replied : “Shams al-Din Yahya.”) 

There is a pun upon the word Yahya which, if read 
Yuhyl, means ‘rivives’, a translation which is also appli¬ 
cable here. 

Qadi ‘Abd al-Muqtadir, the pupil of the same 
Chiragh-i-Dihlawi and the teacher of ^ihab al-Din 
Dawlatabadi, was a distinguished scholar and a good 
Arabic poet. His Qasldat-al-Ldmiyyah^ composed in 
imitation of the Lamiyyat aWAjam, is admired for the 
elegance of its style, the beauty of the introductory 
lines, the appropriateness of the Maj^las and the 
fertility of its imagination. The first couplet of this 
Qasldah is: 

(0 thou who drivest the camel-litters morning and 
evening, greet the camping-ground of Salma and weep 
and then ask). 


1. Subht^ht p. 229. 
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It has already been stated that Indian poets are 
very fond of using figures of speech. This Qasldah is 
full of them. The very first couplet, just cited, contains 
the following four figures : 

1. Tajnls-i-Za'id between and ; and between 
yt" and • 

2. Mura‘at al-Nazir throughout. 

3. San‘at al-Ishtiq^q between and . 

4. San‘at-i-Ta4Sdd between Ashar (mornings) and 
t/jM/ (evenings). 

The poet, in the manner of a true Arab poet, first 
asks the camel-driver to greet the camping-ground of 
his beloved and weep over it, and then to enquire 
about the beautiful damsel and the kings who have 
passed away. Then he turns to a love-theme and 
speaks of the beauties and charms of his own beloved 
who is inaccessible, being guarded by brave swords¬ 
men and lancers. But somehow or other he secures 
access to her and she is surprised to see him and asks 
him how he managed to avoid the guards. He replies 
that he is not an ordinary man but a king who always 
chases tigers and lions. Thereupon his beloved yields 
and says that she is at his mercy and is unable to resist 
such a warrior. But the poet rejects her offer and 
replies that he belongs to that class of people who are 
pious and chaste. Then after praising the Muslim 
community, he turns towards the Prophet. 

His similes are of ten very apt. One or two couplets 
from this very Qasldah may be cited here : 
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“My beloved is miseily about allowing her lover to 
enjoy communion with her.” 

The poet appreciates this attitude on her part and 
adds : 

“Generosity in a beautiful woman is as undesir¬ 
able as miserliness in a man.” 

(The vision of the beloved in the mind of him who 
longs to visit her, is even sweeter than safety to one who 
is in fear and dread.) 

Abmad of Thanesar, who flourished about the end 
of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century of 
the Hijra, was an eminent scholar and a good poet. 
Timur, having heard of his erudition, wanted him to 
accompany him when he left India, but Abmad was 
unwilling to leave his native country.^ His Qasldat 
al-Dnliyyah in praise of the Prophet has been nouch 
admired. He connects the customary introductory 
love-theme with the main purpose of his poem by 
saying: 

“ Cease to talk of Layla and her maidens and turn 
to the Prophet ’’—etc. 

Shfih Abmad Shar‘i (d. 928/1521) of Chandiri (in 
Maiwah) used also to compose verses in Arabic.* Two 
couplets composed in reply to those of Zamakhsbari in 
his satire on the Ash'arites, are worthy of notice; 

iSj^ (*♦*! L»ia 

**«i*J' yil ^ Icili (js!*** **jj**i ^ 'i*S» 1^* Jj! 


1 . ^Vbkah, 88 . 


2. Barmin 'Ali, Ta4hkirah$ S4« 
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(I marvel at the tyrannical—unreasonable—folk who 
call themselves men of‘justice’, though they have no 
knowledge of it at all. To them ‘justice’—since they 
do not understand it at all—means God’s being de¬ 
prived of His very essence and the annihilation of His 
attributes.) 

Mubammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Kalikut! of MalabSr, 
who flourished during the latter half of the tenth century 
of the Hijra, was also a poet. Little is known of him 
except that he belonged to a learned family of Ma‘bar. 
His brother, Zayn al-Din, was the author of the Tuhfat 
al-Mujahidin, already noticed; his father, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
was a Qadl. ‘Ali Muttaqi is reported by ‘Abd al-Haqq 
Haqq! in his AJMdr al-AJ^yar^ to have met him and 
expressed a high opinion of him. His grandfather was 
also a scholar who composed a versified treatise on Sufi- 
ism, entitled Hidayat al-Adhkiya\ already noticed. Our 
present poet versified the account of the struggles of 
Zamorin of Calicut with the Portuguese under Vasco de 
Gama, in a fairly long poem consisting of five hundred 
and three Rajaz verses, under the title of al-Fath al-Mu¬ 
bin li'l-Samirl Alladhl Yuhibb al-Muslimin. The subject- 
matter of this poem and of the Tuhfat al-Mujdhidln is 
the same, but the one is in verse and the other in prose. 
Both the brothers were contemporary with the events 
related. The India Office Library contains a unique 
manuscript of this poetical work.^ In consideration of 
the subject-matter, this work may not be of much value, 
but it is not without some poetical merit. The narrative 
from beginning to end is simple and elegant. A few 
couplets may be quoted here to show the nature of the 


1. P.268 


2. Loth’s Catalogue, No. 1044, vi. 
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verses. After praise of God and the usual prayers for 
the Prophet, the poet continues: 


cSTU ^ j 

imS^ ^«J I ^ Ia* I 

Oj.^C 2 *J jl 

oIhAIJI 

ojj AjuJ I 1 tr* Jljj 

cU'ill li 
i—lIlkLi 


jU.» «1)U 

jl..UI "aL:. yi ajiiIj 

(-S'^LkJt j 

6 jl !,>«**• il (* 4 !^ 

ijjlj VI 14^ 

Ol—kJU"*. 4 ) I Ij 

j I I— 

VI l«»*j ^ ^ 

UAj-i j liiii j^Vt 


(This is a wonderful story, giving an account of a 
strange war occurring in the land of Malabar—and the 
like of it never took place in that country—between the 
lover of the Muslims, the Zamorin, and his enemy, the 
infidel Farangls, I have versified some part of it, by 
God, so that all kings may hear the story; so that they 
may, when they hear it, ponder over the war or may 
take a lesson, so that the story may go forth in all 
directions, especially to Syria and Mesopotamia, so 
that they may know of the courage of the king Zamorin, 
who is well-known in all places, the ruler of the celebrat¬ 
ed KSliktit—may it ever remain prosperous by the grace 
of God. He loves our religion IslSm and the Muslims 
among mortals. He protects our religion and puts our 
law into force, so much so that the Khu{bah is read in 
the name of our Sultan.) 


Sayyid ‘AlJ Khan ibn Ma*§um (1117/1705), who has 
been referred to several times in the foregoing pages, 
was a good poet. His poem al-BadVyyah, giving 
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examples of all possible rhetorical contrivaoces, is 
recognised to be a valuable contribution to Arabic 
literature on rhetoric. The author also wrote a com¬ 
mentary on his own work. The SuMfah contains some 
poems of his. 

Sayyid ‘Abd al-Jalil Bilgraml (1128/1715), who 
flourished in the time of Awrangzib and six of his 
successors, was a distinguished scholar and composed 
verses in four languages : Arabic, Persian, Turkish and 
Hindi. Ibn Ma‘sum, the author of the Sulafah, is 
reported to have said that he never saw in India a 
scholar so accomplished as he was.‘ Qhulam ‘Ali Azad, 
the greatest Arabic poet of India, speaks highly of his 
poetry.- He was an expert in versifying chronograms. 
One of his ingenious chronograms is that which he 
composed on the conquest of the Fort Sitarah by 
Awrangzib. 


f%.\ 

aJlI J c^ 


Jl fliVi 6lkl« 


-J 





Awt4Al J\ 

-r 






-r 


(jy Cx* 



-r 




pljJ ^ 


-6 

u-UI 

IJ 



-•1 

4]! 


1.^11 1 ^ ^ 

IJl* 



{Translation) 

1. When the king of the world turned his face 
towards the Lord of the Heavens for the help of 
Islam. 

2. He placed his thumb at the base of his little 

1 . StA^ah, 80. 2. Ibid,, 80. 
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finger to count the recitation of the formula 
fjju ij: (O Almighty God Who removes 
the calyxes of flowers). 

3. As soon as he commenced the recitation of the 
Divine name, he conquered a fort which belong¬ 
ed to the worshippers of idols. 

4. I looked in the four Alifs standing above his 
thumb. 

5. I found them at that time to be a figure on the 
word Sanah (a:-) which is formed by the thumb 
lying down, to indicate the year of the conquest. 

6. How excellent this bright hand which has been 
miraculously held up for the spectators! 

7. This is a very curious chronogram which ‘Abdal 
Jalil has composed with Divine inspiration. 

This victory was gained by ‘Alamgir in the year 
1111/1699. For Wird counting is essential and the first 
number is counted by placing the top of one’s thumb at 
the base of the little finger of the same hand. Now 
what the poet means to say is this that as soon as the 
king sat down turning his face towards God and 
counted the first recitation of the formula by placing 
his thumb at the base of his little finger, the fort was 
conquered, and this very position of his thumb and 
fingers indicated the year of the conquest, the four 
fingers standing for the four figures 1111 and the 
thumb lying down, for the small dash generally written 
in place of the word Sanah (year). 

He was a poet of fertile imagination, and his 
poetry is fanciful throughout. One or two examples 
may be given here; 
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I lAj ^ j 

ijj* (3^ iffj**^ 

(The eyebrow of my beloved is like the letter NM 
(0) and the form of his eye is like the letter S^d {a>) 
written by Ibn Muqlah, the great calligrapner. The 
harmonious combination of the eyebrow and the eye, 
—that is of 6 and o ’—is a Nass, i.e., positive proof of 
the fact that shooting glances is the right of his eye.) 

The word which means the eyeball, is associat¬ 
ed with the other words. This is the reason why the poet 
has chosen the name of Ibn Muqlah for this purpose. 

Ajji yt5i*“ 

Ajj# L# 1^1 Lj». ^ J 

(The teeth of may beloved are like the letter Sin (tr) 
and his mouth like the rounded Mlm (c). The com¬ 
bination of these two is |*-—poison—, but it is strange 
that the more I taste it— i.e., kiss his mouth and teeth— 
the more life do 1 gain.) 

Also note the pun that the same word in the 
first hemistich means ‘mouth’ and in the second means 
‘in it.’) 

In short, he was a clever poet and had a complete 
mastery over every figure of speech. Watwat says that 
a certain couplet by Badl‘ al-ZamSn is so beautiful that 
no one could ever compose a verse to match it, but 
‘Abd al-Jalil succeeded in producing a couplet of the 
same type. The verse by al-Badi‘ runs: 

J.{ All I^ij Ail *^1 jAJ 

(He is the full moon but at the same time the ocean in 
swell. He is a lion but at the same time a shower of 
rain.) 

‘Abd Rl-Jalir$ couplet runs: 
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JUuJI Ail U]ll> jJlJI Ait VI 

(He is the pole-star but at the same time the full moon 
arising. He is Mars but at the same time auspicious). 

Sayyid Muhiammad (1158/1745), the son of Sayyid 
*Abd al-Jalil, was also a fine poet and was fond of play¬ 
ing with words and phrases. 

BilgramI has produced many scholars and poets 
besides ‘Abd al-Jalil, e.g., Sayyid Tufayl Muhammad 
(d. 1151/1738), Sayyid Muhammad Yusuf (d. 1172/1758) 
and Sayyid Qhulam ‘Ali Azad (1200/1785) of whom 
I shall speak later on. 

In Delhi the family of Shah Wall Ullah was noted 
for its Islamic learning and also for Arabic poetry. He 
himself, his father ‘Abd al-Rahim, and his sons ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz and Shah Rafi‘ al-DIn, all used to compose 
Arabic verse. ‘Abd al-Rahim’s poem in reply to that 
by Abu ‘All Sina on ‘The Soul’ is beautiful. Shah Wall 
Uliah’s Arabic panegyrics (in praise of the Prophet) 
with Persian commentaries by the same author, have 
been published and are much appreciated. ShSh ‘Abd 
al-Aziz also sang the praises of the Prophet. Rafi* al- 
Din enlarged the poem of his grandfather on ‘The 
Soul* by adding three hemistiches more to every 
couplet. 

Muhammad Baqir of Madras (d. 1220/1805) left an 
Arabic DlwSn ; but I have failed to find a copy in any 
library. He was a prolific writer and left many works. 

The most important Arabic poet of India is 
Qhulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, of whom a short biogra¬ 
phical has already been given. Just as Amir Khusraw 
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enjoys the reputation of being the greatest Persian poet 
of India, Azad holds a similar place in respect of 
Arabic poetry. But while it may be said of Amir 
lyiusraw that he was not an Indian in the strict sense 
of the word, as his father only came to India from 
Persia, Azad was entirely Indian, as his ancestors had 
migrated to India several generations back. 

Az3d left seven Dlwans, selections from which 
have been published under the title of Sab*ah SayySrah 
He composed a large number of panegyrics 
in praise of the Prophet, and collected these poems in 
a separate book with the title Tasliyat al-Fu'ad 

He has rightly won the title of Eassan al Hind, 
in comparison with IGiaqani, who is known as Hassdn 
aU*Ajam. 

That the poetry of Azad has not received general 
recognition outside India, is due to the conditions of 
the times in which he lived. Communications and in¬ 
terchange of literay products between India and Egypt 
or Arabia were not so easy as those between Persia and 
India in the days of IGiusraw. Moreover, every country 
has its own prejudice against the poetry produced by 
foreigners in its own language. Persians, for instance, 
will not recognise the worth and merit of Persian 
poetry produced by foreigners, and Amir Khusraw 
and Faydi do not enjoy the the same amount of 
appreciation and admiration in Persia as they do in 
India or Turkey. Yet when the panegyrics of AzSd 
reached the scholars at Madinah, they appreciated 
them and presented them to the Sanctuary. When 
*Abd al-Wahhib TantSwi, an eminent man of letters in 
Makkah, with whom our poet read Haditli heard bis 
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pupil’s QasS'id, he much appreciated them, and when 
he learnt the meaning of his poetical name, Azad, he 
said at once ^ c.5i tSJis- ; Sir, you are one of 

those whom God has set free. 

AzSd was a born poet and had a fine taste for 
poetry. He composed poems in Persian also. He is 
the author of two Persian books on Persian poets which 
are much appreciated and used by scholars. It is rather 
strange that Brockelmann’s great history of Arabic 
literature contains no reference whatsoever to him or 
his work, although he mentions several Indian authors. 
Perhaps it may be due to the fact that he had not come 
across any work by Azad. His Subhat al-Marjdn, 
which is the first book of its kind, was lithographed in 
Bombay as early as 1885. This book has already been 
noticed. 

Azad wrote a long poem of 105 couplets, entitled 
Mir*at al-JamSl, describing and praising all the parts 
of the body, from the head to the foot, of the beloved, 
two couplets being devoted to each and every part. 
NawwSb Siddiq Hasan, a prolific writer and a learned 
scholar of India (d. 1890), who reproduced this poem 
in his Nashwat al-SakarSn, says that Azad was the first 
poet to compose this sort of poem in Arabic. Of course, 
solitary verses > in praise of various parts of the 
beloved’s body are found more or less in the poetry of 
every poet. But just as Safiyy al-Din Hilli was 
the first poet to compose a BadViyyah, though single 
examples of the figures of speech had been in existence 
for a long time, so Az3d’s Afir*at aI-Jam3l is the first 
poem of its kind. AzSd himself says that he laid the 
foundation and started the building. Whosoever came 
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after him would simply add to the edifice. But ‘no 
one,’ says Nawwab Siddiq Hasan, ‘has so far added 
anything to it.’ A few verses from this poem may be 
cited here, to show the nature of the poem and also to, 
point out the peculiarities of Azad’s poetry. 

(Beauty in General) 

O 1 (J-# iSj^ ^ ^^ ^ U*..J Ij 

(I have—a beloved—whose beauty is as that of a gazelle 
of the valley of Abraq al*Hannan—noted for the beauty 
of its inhabitants—. Who is like unto her in this world ? 
The sun that boasts of its light is a maid-servant to her, 
and the other stars are her pages.) 

I 

(A Lock of Hair) 

OlXiilit.. <Xj L.AI ^,4 Ia, 4 UJUtl 

(Are there two locks of hair on the whiteness of her 
cheeks, or two marginal columns on the book of beauty, 
or two nights of the two ‘Id festivals that came toge¬ 
ther, or are they two of the Seven Panegyrics—hung on 
the Ka'bah) ?— In the last hemistich, the face of the 
beloved has been compared to the Ka‘bah which the 
Muslims venerate. 


(Forehead) 

(3^ ^ aJMI ^ *a<**JI All 

OUJII jJ J-U” y* 
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(How beautifully her forehead shines in the darkness! 
God has bestowed on it a lofty place. Though it—the 
forehead—is one-half of the full moon, yet it is above 
the two full moons i.e., cheeks), in brightness.) 

{Eyebrow) 

(Look at her eyebrows and understand their nature. 
They are two curved branches at the centre of the 
Ban tree, or two infidels consulting together in order to 
frustrate our hopes.) 

One of the meanings of Kufr is ‘darkness*, hence 
the two eyebrows are compared to two Kafirs, 

{Eye) 

Xijj j 

(Both the eyes of the beloved are cunning and pretend¬ 
ing to be sick and to neglect looking at the neighbours. 
Or they are two narcissuses on a small bough, and both 
of them are fresh on account of intoxicating water.) 

In short, these fifty stanzas, each consisting of two 
verses, contain a poetical and fanciful description of 
fifty parts of the beloved’s body, and the remaining five 
verses form the conclusion of the poem. In this con¬ 
clusion he gives the date of the composition, namely, 
(1187/1773) and claims originality for the poem, saying: 
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(We have not heard a similar poem from any poet. AzSld 
is the inventor of this charming form.) 

The following verses taken at random from Azad*s 
poetical works other than the Mir’m al-Jamdl from 
which we have just quoted several couplets, may further 
indicate his style: 

,1^*1 *^3 .U.1I JS3 <^1 

(Every beautiful person has matches, but to my belov¬ 
ed there is no match except himself.) 

(He is a dignified unit whose parallel is never seen. 
Hence looking at him is a cure for the squint-eyed.) 

yiu* iJO l«il li 

V y oil 

(O king having a lofty threshold, no match to you can 
be found among all the creatures. You are the shadow 
of the Lord of the Divine throne and it is obvious that 
one person does not have two shadows.) 

oUJliaJI y* V «jgxii *1.* 

(If you seek water of immortality, it will be found in 
India and not in the place of darknesses.) 

luli U,2« cJI il "iuSjr J_,»i yfc 

(It is wine for the drinkers or you may regard it as 
melting ruby.) 

tjyi jyii y •■UT 01 y».ji yj^\ 

uiCII L*i. y y7U »AisS~ Oy^ (1)1 <J-«I 

(The cypress tree wishes to swagger like his stature and 
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to move about with steps on the earth and; the rose 
desires to be like bis cheek and so it has appeared with 
a palm open for prayers.) 

j (jUviVi 'aIu j JjUVI 

kXUil ^ All C*ji 1^4. tJiXe. i:Jbu JUmJI ft-A 

(He is superior to all his equals, he is our lord and our 
master. His threshold is a sacred place for the man 
and the angel. The summit of the mountains rises 
high out of meanness before him, not knowing that it 
—his threshold—is higher than the sky.) 

yJtAJV ug j ^,1 ujij jij V Aj 

(I passed by a handsome boy who was studying etymo¬ 
logy and had some sheets of paper in his hand. 

(I said to him: ‘May your knowledge be ever increas¬ 
ing, form for me Bdb of the ThuWthl Mujarrad.) 

Peculiarities of AzM's Poetry. 

(1) An abundance of that form of fancy and imagin¬ 
ation which is foreign to a genuinely Arabian poet, 
AzSd’s poetry deviates from the poetry of the pre- 
IslSmic Arabs and of the poets of the early Islamic 
period in the same way as Mutanabbi’s poetry does. 
At the time of MutanabbI Persian poetry had not fully 
developed, and so his poetry was much less influenced 
by the Persian mind than was AzSd’s Arabic poetry, 
with the result that Azad’s Arabic poetry is richer in 
fancy and imagination, though poorer in poetical power 
and linguistic merits than Mutanabbi’s. 

(2) Aziid is very fond of using figures of speech and 
rhetorical devices. This tendency is to a great extent 
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an Indian characteristic. Amir Onsraw also had the 
same taste. His Viaz-i~Khusrawi and Qiran al-Sa'dayn 
are more or less rhetorical products. Azad himself 
introduced several figures of speech, as has already been 
pointed out. He also composed a BadViyyah. 

(3) Before Azad, Hind! and Sanskrit poetry never 
influenced Arabic poetry. During Akbar’s time there 
had been one poet who used to compose Arabic verses 
according to Hindi metres, but that was quite a different 
thing. Perhaps it was meant for amusement and not 
as a serious literary effort. Azad introduced Hindi and 
Sanskrit similes into his poetry. He also made use 
of some Hindi and Sanskrit figures of speech in his 
Arabic verses. Examples have already been given in 
the account of his Subhat al-MarjUn. 

(4) Azad composed Arabic poems in all the forms 
of Persian poetry. In his poetry we find many exam¬ 
ples of Ruba‘l, Mathnawl, Mustazad, etc. Arabic 
UrjUzah Muzdawijah corresponds to Persian Mathnawl 
as far as the question of rhyming is concerned; but in 
respect of metres they differ from each other. Azad 
introduced the metres of Persian Mathnawl to Arabian 
Muzdawijah, and composed Mathnawls in Arabic also. 
His Mazhar al-Barakdt is an Arabic Mathnawl com¬ 
posed in a purely Persian metre. About this Mathnawl, 
Nawwab Siddiq Hasan, has remarked that it is well- 
composed.' 


1. $iddlq l^asan, Abjad, p. 922. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE LIST OF THE 
ARABIC WORKS WRITTEN IN INDIA 
OR BY INDIANS 

(1) The list is divided under the same eleven 
headings as the first part of the thesis. 

(2) Under each head, authors are arranged chro¬ 
nologically according to the dates of their death or the 
period in which they flourished. The names of those 
authors whose date could not be ascertained are given 
at the end of each section under the sub-heading 
“Works of Unknown Dates.” 

(3) After the name of each author, a short bio¬ 
graphical information is given, followed by the 
sources for his life, arranged in the order of date. 
Then are given cross-references to the different sections 
under which other works of his are mentioned. 
Biographical authorities of an author are given only in 
that section in which his work is mentioned for the 
first time. In subsequent sections references only are 
given. 

(4) In each section, the works of an author have 
been arranged under three heads: A, B and C. Under 
A only printed works are given, with indications of 
libraries in which manuscripts of these works may be 
found. Under B only such manuscripts are mentioned 
as are not known to me to have been published. Under 
C those works are mentioned the titles of which have 
come down to us but no copies are known to exist, the 
source of the information being mentioned. 

(5) At the end, the titles of all the Indian works 
are arranged in alphabetical order, followed by the 
names of the authors. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN 
PART II ONLY 

(N.B .—The titles, etc., of the books quoted once or 
twice only are given in full wherever they occur.) 

Abjad: Abjad al-Ulum by Nawwab Siddiq Hasan 
Khan. 

A’in : A'ln-i-Akbarl by Abu ’1-Fadl edited by Blochman. 

AkhbSr: A^bSr al-al^yar by ‘Abd al-Haqq Haqql of 
Delhi, Mujtabal Press, Delhi, 1309. 

Az3d; Tad]ikirah-I-‘Ulama’-i-Hind by Mubammad 
Husayn Azad. 

Bad^’Gnl: Muntakhab al-tawSrlkh by Mulla ‘Abd al- 
Qadir Bada’unl (Bibliotheca Indica). 

Beale: An Oriental Biographical Dictionary by Thomas 
William Beale : new edition revised and enlarg¬ 
ed by H. G. Keene. 

Brockelmann: Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, 
two volumes, by Dr. C. Brockelmann. 

Elliot: History of India by Sir H. M. Elliot, edited by 
Professor J. Dowson. 

Farbat: Farhatu'UNdzrln by Mubanomad Aslam b. 
Mubammad Hafiz, published in the Oriental 
Magazine of Lahore, No. XIV. 

Al-fawa’id: AUfawa'id al-bahiyyah fl tarSjim al-Ha~ 
nafiyyah by Mubammad ‘Abd al-Hayy 
Lakhnawl. 
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Farangl: Tadhkirah-i-'Ulama-i-Farangl Mahall by 
‘InSyat Ullah. 

Firi^tah : Ta'rlJ^.i-Firishtah by M. Qasim Firishtah. 

Hada’iq : Hadn'iq al-Hamfiyyah by Faqir Mubammad 
Lahori. 

Itbaf: Ithdf al-mbala' bi-ihya* ma'athir al-fuqahd* al- 
muhaddiihln, by Nawwab Siddfq Hasan KhSn. 
Cawnpore. 

Khalifah: Kashf al-zunun ... by Hajji Khalifah. 
Leipzig. 

Jurji Zaydao : Ta*rlkh addb aUlughat al-*Arahiyyah by 
Jurji Zaydan, Cairo. 

Kashf: Kashf al-hujub wa'l-astSr ‘an asm5* al-kutub wa*l 
-asfdr by Pjaz Husayn of Kantur (Bibliotheca 
Indica). 

Al-Kawakib : Al-hawdkib al-s3‘irah bi manSqib a‘ySn al- 
mVat al-‘d^irah by Najm al-DIn M. b. M. 
(manuscripts in British Museum). 

Ma’athir: Ma'athir al-kirdnt by S. Qbulam ‘Ali Azad 
Bilgrami. 

Mabbub : Mahbub al-albSb fi ta‘rlf al-kutub wa’l-kuttdb 
by Khuda Bakhsh, Haydarabad, 1314. 

Mubibbi: ^ulasat al-aihar ft a‘ydn al-qarn al-hadl 
‘ashar by Mubammad Mubibbi. 

Mu*jam: Mu‘jamaUMa{bU‘^tal-‘Arabiyyahwa‘l-Mu‘ar- 
rabah by Yflsuf Sarkis, Cairo. 

Muradi: Silk al-durar fi a‘y3n al-qarn al-tbfinl ‘asftar, 
by Mubammad ]^alil Efendi Murddi. 
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Nadhir Aljmad: Notes on important Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts found in various Libraries 
in India, by Hafiz Nadhir A^mad (in 
the J.A.S.B. Vols. xiii and xiv). 

Nu|>at: AJMar^i-nuhdt by Wakil Ahmad. 

Nujiim: NujUm aLSamd* by Muhammad ‘Ali Kashmiri. 

Al-Nur: Al-nUr al-safir *an aJM^r al-qarn al-'ashir by 
‘Abdal-Qadiral-‘Aydarus (MS. in the British 
Museum). 

Nuzhat: Nuzhatu'l-^awatjr by Mawlawi ‘Abdul- 
Hayy of Lucknow, (only a portion has been 
published and the rest exists in Ms. which 
is in the possession of his son, Dr. ‘Abdul- 
‘All. 

Q§m(ls : QSmtis aUMashfthlr by Nizamu’d-Din Bada*- 
unl. 

Rawdat-al Abrar: by Muhammad Abu’l-Hasan known 

• * • 

as Mufiammad Din Qadiri of Lahore, 
Jihlam, 1885. 

Safinah : Saflnat al-awliyd' by Dara Shukuh. 

Sub)tah: Subhat al-marjan fi aih5r Hindustan by S. 
Qhulam ‘Ali Azad. 

Jabaqat: TabaqSt-i-Shahjahdnl by Mujiammad sadiq 
(MS. in the British Museum). 

Ta^hkirah; Ta^kirah~i-*ularrid'-i~Hind by Ragman 
‘All, Lucknow, 1914. 

Tajalli: Tajallhi-nUr ma'rUf bl Ta^kirah-i-MashUhlr-U 
JawnpUr by S. NOr al-Din Zaydi, Part II. 

WUcstenfeld: Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber und 
ihre werke by Wtiestenfeld. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED FOR 
THE CATALOGUES OF DIFFERENT 
LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS 
OF MANUSCRIPTS 

(N.B .—The titles of the catalogues of the libraries, 
referred to once or twice, are given in full wher¬ 
ever they occur. The abbreviations other than 
the following are either obvious or at least 
known to the Orientalists concerned.) 

‘Abd Ullah— Daftar-i-KutabJ^anah-UChelebl 'Abd Ullah, 
Constantinople. 

Alger— Alger Catalogue general des MSS. des bibliothe- 
ques publiques de France, 

‘Aligarh— Fihrist-i-nusal^-Uqalaml of Subb^n Ullah’s 
Oriental Library, Muslim University, ‘Ali¬ 
garh. 

‘Amujah Hmayn^Daftar-i-Kutubl^anah of ‘AmOjah 
Husayn. Constantinople. 

‘Arif—Catalogue of the Library of ‘Arif Hikmat Bey at 
Madinah. (in the Ma'Urif of A‘zamgarh, 
Vol. XVlh, pp. 333). 

As‘ad Aya—Catalogue of the Library of As‘ad Aya at 
Constantinople. 

As‘ad Efendl—Catalogue of the Library of As‘ad Efend! 
at Constantinople. 

As‘ad Efend! Madrasah—Catalogue of the Library of 
As‘ad £fendi’$ Madrasah at Constantinople. 
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A.^a.^yyah—Fihrist-i-Kutub^Unah-i-Asafiyyah, Haydar- 
3bad. 

‘Ashir—Catalogue of ‘Ashir Efendi’s Library at Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

*Atif— -Catalogue of ‘Atif’s Library at Constantinople. 

Aya Sufiyah— Daftar-i-Kutubf^anah-UAyU Cons¬ 

tantinople. 

BSnkipur—Catalogues of the Arabic MSS. at BSnkipur. 

Bashir A^a—Catalogue of Bashir A^a’s Library at 
Constantinople. 

Bengal—Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian books and 
manuscripts in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, compiled by Asljraf *Ali. 

Bengal I—List of Arabic and Persian books and 
MSS. acquired by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1903-07. 

Bengal II—List of Arabic and Persian books and 
MSS. acquired by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1908-10. 

Berlin—Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. of the Berlin 
Library, compiled by Ahlwardt. 

Bombay—Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian books 
and MSS.in the Bombay University Library. 

British Museum—Catalogues of the Arabic MSS. in the 
British Museum. 

BQbSr —Catalogue raisonne of the BUhSr Library^ Vol. 11. 
Arabic MSS. 
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Calcutta— Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian MSS. in 
the Library of the Calcutta Madrasah by 
KamaVud-Dln and'Abdul-Muqtadir. 

Cambridge—Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic, Per¬ 
sian and Turkish MSS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, compiled by 
Palmer. 

Cairo—Catalogue of the Arabic books and manuscripts 
in the lOiadiwi Kutubkhanah of Cairo. 

Damad IbrihTm —Catalogue of the Library of Damad 
Ibrahim at Constantinople. 

Damad Qadi—Catalogue of the Library of Damad Qadi 
at Constantinople. 

Damad Zadah—Catalogue of Damad Zadah’s Library 
at Constantinople. 

Delhi—Hand-written Catalogue of Arabic Delhi MSS. 
in the India Office. 

Din Pasha—Catalogue of Din Pasha’s Library at Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

Edinburgh— A descriptive list of the Arabic and Persian 
MSS. in Edinburgh University Library. 

Escur—Derenbourg, H. Les Manuscrits Arabes de I’ 
Escurial I. 

Ethe—Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Library of 
the India Office. 

Fati^— Daftar-i-Fdtih Kutubl^Snahsl, Constantinople. 

Fayd Uliah—Catalogue of the Library of Fayd Uliah at 
Constantinople. 

Hamidiyyah—Catalogue of the Hamid iyyah Library at 
Constantinople. 
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Husayn PSsha—Catalogue of Husayn PashS’s Library at 
Constantinople. 

India Office—The second volume of the Catalogue of 
the Arabic MSS. in the India Office Library 
by Mr. C.A. Storey and Prof. A J. Arberry. 

Ismiy^an—Catalogue of Ismiliiian’s Library at Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

Ivanow—Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the Curzon 
Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
by Ivanow. 

JSmi* Sharif!—Catalogue of the Library of Jami‘ Sharifi 
at Constantinople. ' 

KamSnkash—Catalogue of the Library of Amir KhwS- 
jah Kamankash at Constantinople. 

I^usraw—Catalogue of IGiusraw Pasha’s Library at 
Constantinople. 

Koprili—Catalogue of Koprilizadah at Constantinople. 

Laiah-li — Daftar-i-Kutubl^Unah-i-Lalah-ll, Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Leyden— Catalogue Codicum Orientalium Bibliothecae 
Academiae Lugduno-Batavae. 

Loth—^ Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Indian 
Office Library, compiled by Loth. 

Madras— Alphabetical Index of MSS. in the Government 
Oriental MSS. Library^ Madras. 

MahmQd—Catalogue of Mahmhd Paslja’s Library at 
Constantinople. 
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Mal^bub— MahbubuH-albab fl ta^rlf aUKutub wa’l- 
Kuttub by Ouda Balibsli (A Catalogue of 
his private Library, now at Bankipur). 

Miftah—A hand list of the Arabic MSS. in the Bankipur 
Library, entitled Miftahu'l-Kunuz, compiled 
by ‘Abdul-Hamid. 

Mihr.^ah—Catalogue of the Library of MihrshSh at 
Constantinople. 

Motley—/4 descriptive Catalogue of the historical MSS. 

in the Arabic and Persian languages pre¬ 
served in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Nadhlr Ahmad—Notes on important Arabic and Per¬ 
sian MSS. found in various Libraries in 
India by Hafiz Nadhlr Ahmad (in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XIII, pp. Ixxvii-cxxxix and Vol. XIV. pp. 
cxcix—ccclvi). 

Nadwah—Catalogues of the Arabic and Persian books 
and MSS. in the Library of Nadwatu’l- 
‘ulama’, Lucknow. 

Nadwah (N)—Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the 

collection presented by Nawwab Nuru’l- 

Hasan to the Nadwah. 

0 

Nfir-i-*Uthmaniyyah—A Catalogue of the Nur-i- 
‘UthmS-niyyah Library at Constantinople. 

Paris - Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the National 
Library of Paris, compiled by de Slane. 

Pesljiwar— Lubdb al-Ma*drif al-Hlmiyyah fl maktabat 
Ddr al-ulUm al-Islnmiyyah by ‘Abd al- 
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Rabim, (A Catalogue of the Oriental Sec¬ 
tion of the Library of the Islamiyyah 
College, Peshawar.) 

Pet—Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the Imperial 
Public Library of St. Petersburg. 

Pet. Ros.—Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Institute 
of the Oriental Languages, St. Petersburg, 
compiled by Rosen. 

Pir Muhammad Shah—Catalogue of Pir Muhammad 
Shah Library at AhmadSbad. 

Qilij ‘All—Catalogue of Qilij ‘Ali Pasha’s Library at 
Constantinople. 

Ra^ib—Catalogue of Ra^ib Pasha’s Library at Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

RampQr—Catalogue of the Rampur State Library. 

Rieu—Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic 
Mss. in the British Museum, compiled by 
Rieu. 

Salim A^a—Catalogue of Salim A^a’s Library at 
Constantinople. 

Sarwili—Catalogue on the Library of Sarwili at Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

Sulaymanlyyah—Catalogue of the SulayrnSniyyah 
Library at Constantinople. 

U^l!—Catalogue of the Library of U^li at Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

Upsala—Oorficejr Arabici, Persici et Turcici Bibliothecae 
Regiae Universitis Upsaliensis. 

YalbyS— DaftaM-Kutubl^anah4' Yahy3 Efendl, Constan¬ 
tinople. 
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Yen!—Catalogue of the Yeni Library at Constantinople. 

Vienna—A Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
MSS. of the Vienna Library by Fliigel. 

Wall al-Din—Catalogue of Wall al-Din’s Library at 
Constantinople. 



SECTION I 

qur’Anic literature 

1. Abu Bakr Is^jiaq b. Taj al-Dio Abu’l Hasah al- 
Sufi al-BakrI al-Multani al-Hanafi, called Ibn 
al-Taj (d. after 736/1335). 

Nothing is known of him except that he is the 
author of several works. 

1. Brockelmann ii. 220, 2. Storey 51. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IV.) 

B. j^uldsat jawahir al-Qur'an fi bayan ma'3nl 

al-Furqan J ^ 

Berlin 876. 

C. Jawahir aUQttr'an (oTyiJi j*!^) : (Mentioned 
in his introduction to the i^ula^ah). 

2. Amir Kabir Sayyid ‘All Hamdan! (786/1384). 

He was born in 714 A.H. at Hamdan and was a 
disciple of ‘Ala’u’d-Dawlah Samnanl. He travelled 
extensively. In 781 he with 700 Sayyids emigrated 
to Kasljmir where he acquired a great influence over 
Qutbu’d-Pin §hah, the ruler of the country. 

1. Jim!, Nafal^it 518, 2. Tabaqit folio 13b, 

3. Hada’iq 297, 4. History of Kashmer, J.R A.S. of 
Bengal, xxiii, p. 414, xxxiii, p. 278, 5. Rieu, Persian 


1. Mr. Storey has included this work in the Qur'anic Section of bis 
Persian Literature simply because the author has given the Persian mean¬ 
ings of some Qur'anic words. It is really an Arabic work in which Arabic 
has been used as the medium of expression throughout. Only the meanings 
of some words have also been given in Persian. 
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Cat. 447, 6. Brockelmann ii. 221, 7. Tadhkirah 148, 
8. Rawdat 12, 9. Nuzhat 87, 10. Qamus i. 317. 

(For other works of his, see sections II and IV). 

B. Al-Risalah fi'l-riSsi}^ waH-mansujch 

j J aJi-^ 1 ) : Delhi 981 b. 

3. ‘All b. Alimad al-Maha’imi (835/1432). 

For a short account of his life, refer to p. 15. 

1. AkhbSr 174, 2. Ma’Sthir, 189, 3. Sub^ah 39, 
4. Abjad 893, 5. Mahbub 50, 6. Tadhkirah 147, 
7. ‘Abd al-Haqq’s Taqrlz on the Fiah-i-MakhdUmL 
lithographed at Bombay, p. 10, 8. Brockelmann ii. 
221, 9. Azad 16. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IV, V). 

A. Tabslr al-Rahmdn wa tayslr al-Mannan 
b‘a4 mSyashlr ild i‘jaz al-QuFan js^) 

j). N4SS. 

Berlin 870, 925, 931; Koprill 84-7; 
Qilij ‘All 42; Loth 97-8, DamSd Ibrahim 
127; Cairo I, 135; see Brockelmann and 
also India Office 1142. 

C. Al-Risalah fl baySn wujdh VrSb qawlihl 
Ta'dld Alif-ldm-mlm dhalika ... ICl-muttaqln 

jA\ (i i’LyJI) 

(N.B. —The Subhah p. 40 contains an extract 
from it.) 

4. lOiwajah Husayn Nagorl (901/1495). 

He was a descendant of QadI HamIdu’d-DIn 
Nagorl. He stayed for a long time in Gujarat where 
he became a disciple of ghaykh Kablr. 

[ 1. A’in ii, 222, 2. Tadhkirah 49.] 
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(For another work of his, see section IX.) 

C. Nnr al-nabl (see Ta^hkirah 49). 

5. Ilahdad JawnpQrl (932/1525). 

He was the pupil both of ‘Abd UllSh TulanbI and 
‘Abd al-Malik ‘Adil Jawnpurl who himself was a pupil 
of Shihabu’d-Din DawlatabSdi, the well-known qd4i* l- 
qu4St of Jawnpur in the time of Ibrihim ghSh Shttrql. 

1. Akhbar 191, 2. Tabaqat 128, 3. Ma*§tliir 192, 
4. Subbah 43,5. Abjad 894,6. Hada’iq 364,7. TajlalK 39, 
8. Tadiikirah 25, 9. Maljbub 376, 10. Azad 19. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IX.) 

B. Hdshiyah *al3 Maddrik aUtanzll ( 

ji^i 4j' jix.) (Surahs i-xiii 37): India Office 
1137. 

6. Khatib Abu’l-Fadl Gazaruni Gujarati (959/1551). 

He was a pupil of Mulla Jalalu’d-DIn Dawwani 

and also of Mubyl al-DIn who was an eminent pupil of 
the celebrated Sayyid §]jarlf Jurjanl He was attracted 
to India by the Kings of Gujarat. He was one of the 
teachers of ^aykb Mubarak, the father of the well- 
known brothers Abu’l-Faydi and Abu’l-Fadl. 

1. A’in ii. 261, 2. Tabaqat 169 b, 3. Nufeat 119. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, IX.) 

B. Hdshlyah*al3TafslraUBay43wl(j!^>^ ViU 
i 5 jU»Ji) : Peshawar 48, RampQr 27. 

7. ‘All MuttaqI b. Husamu’d-DIn of BurhanpQr 
(975/1567). 

He was a celebrated Indian saint and scholar 
who was born at BurhanpQr in 885, settled eventually 
at Mecca and died there. 
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1. Al-Nflr al-sSfir under the year 975, 2. AkhbSr 
248, 3. Zad al-Muttaqln folio I83b, 4. Safinah 191, 
5. Tabaqat folio 183b, 6. Ma’athir 192, 7. Subhah 43, 8. 
Abjad 895, 9. Itljaf 326, 10. Hada’iq 382, 11. Ma^jbub 
147, 12. TadJikirah 146, 13. Xzad 19. 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IV, XI.) 

B. Shu'un al-Munazzalat 6i-): Delhi 53, 

India Office 1152. 

{N.B. —As his ^allfah ‘Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Muttaqi used to make fair copies of the 
works of his teacher, this work has been 
wrongly assigned to him (the pupil). The 
account of his, given by his pupil ‘Abd al- 
Haqq in his Z^d al-Muttaqltiy mentions no 
works of him.) 

8. Abu Salih Muhammad b. Ahmad Miyanjl b. 

Nasir al-DIn (982/1574). 

He was an eminent scholar and Sufi of Abmadabad. 

1. Brockelmann ii. 417, 2. Tadlikirah 214. 

B. Al-Tafslr al-Muhammadl also entitled KSshif 
al-Haqd'iq wa qdmUs aUdaqd'lq 
* (^iU.x31 

Loth 103, Bengal A. e 20, PIr Md Sh. Liby. 

9. Wajlhu’d-DIn al-‘AlawI of Gujarat (998/1589). 

He was both a saint and scholar and was born in 
911 at Japanir, a village in Gujarat. He was a pupil of 
Mulia ‘Imad Tarami. He had a great influence over 
Sultan Mal^mud of Gujarat. He wrote several works on 
various branches of Islamic learning. 

18 
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1. Akhbar 159, 2. BadS’un! iii. 43, 3. Tabaq^t 
202b, 4. Safloah 193, 5. Ma’Sthir 196, 6. Subbah 45, 7. 
Abjad 896, 8. Hada’iq 388, 9. TadJikirah 249,10. AzSd 
27. 

(For his other works, see sections II, III, V, VII, IX.) 

B. Hdshiyah *al3 Tafslr al-Bay43wl yU 

: A§afiyyah iv 210. 

10. Shaykb Mubarak b. Shavkh Khidr (1001/15931. 

Shaykh Mubarak, the father of the celebrated 
Faydi and Abu’l-Fadl, was born in 911 at NSgor. 
While at AbmadabSd, he received his education from 
lOiatlb Abu’l-Fadl GSzarunl and Mulla ‘ImSd TSraml. 

1. A’ln ii. 26, 2. Bada’uni iii. 73, 3. Tabaqat210b, 
4. Ma’athir 197, 5. Beale 371, 6. HadS’iq 394, 7. 
Tadhkirah 174, 8. QSmtis ii. 30. 

C. Manba' najtl'is al-ulhm 

according to Bad^’un! and the TabaqSt but 
Manba* *uyun al-ma*3nl «I)^ 

according to the Ma’atJiir. 

11. Abu’l-Fayd Faydi b. Sb. Mubarak (1004/1595). 

Faydi, the Persian poet-laureate of Akbar’s court, 
was born in 954 at Agra. He received his education 
from his father. 

1. Bada’Qni iii. 299, 2. A’in iii. 218,3. JabaqSt 247, 
4. Ma’atbir al-umara’ ii. 584,5. Ma’atbir 198,6. Subbah 
45, 7. Beale 125, 8. Abjad 897, 9. Brockelmann ii. 4’7, 
10. Tadhkirah 4,11. AzSd 25, 12. QamOs ii. 133. 

(For other works of his, see sections IV and IX.) 

A. Saw3{i* al-llhSim 
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MSS. Leid 1702; Loth 104-5; Cairo 
i. 178 Hamidiyyah 88; Wali al-DIn 185; Aya 
Sufiyah 180; Nur ‘Uthmanl 339; Koprlli 
113; Damad Ibrabml 128; Lalah II 142; 
Miftab 292. Nadwah (N) 3/2. 

12. Qadi Nur Uilah b. Sayyid Sharif §hustarl 
(1019/1610). 

He was an eminent scholar of Persia and through 
the good services of Hakim Abu’l-Fatb, he entered 
the service of Akbar who appointed him qa4l at Lahore. 
He was a zealous Shl‘ah. He wrote several works, of 
which the Majdlis'l-mu'minln in Persian is the best 
known. 

1. Bada’unl iii. 137, 2. Tabaq5t 219, 3. Beale 306, 

4. Nujum 9, (page 16 contains a list of his works), 

5. Ta^kirah 246, 6. Qamus ii. 270. 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, V, VI, 
IX.) 

B. (/) Hd^iyah *ala Tafslr al-Bay4Swl 

^U); MiftSl^ 268; Ben¬ 
gal, ii. 285; PeshSwar 37. 

(«) Kashf al-awdr fl tafslr Ayat al-§hSr 
(jUji c.iT J ;i^ji uiiT): Bengal ii. 821. 

(iii) MUnis al-waffld (•**»«>'• : Ibid., 1029. 

(iv) Al’SahSb aUmallr fl tafslr Syat al-ta{hlr 

(^ 4 kui (i uU>M>'i), a commen¬ 

tary on the verse ix, 28: Ibid., 484. 

C. (i) Tafslr dyah wa kadbflUka ja*alndkum 

ummat (*-l vXiiar j aJ j^‘), a 

commentary on the verse ii, 143: Kasl^f 
al-ldujab. 
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{ii) Tafsir dyat al-ru*ya : Ibid. 

13. MirzS Bad!‘ al'Zaman, entitled Rashid KhSn 
(during Jahangir’s reign; 1014-1037/1605-1628). 

B. Badl ul-maddrik fl ia^rlj dydt : 
(olT j uS^jUJl Aligarh 94. 

14. ‘Imadu’d-Din Muhammad ‘Arif al-‘Uthmani, 
known as ‘Abd al-Nabi Shattari (date of com* 
position: 1020/1611). 

He was a disciple of Shaykh ‘Abd Ullah Sufi Shat¬ 
tari of Agra. He wrote many works on various topics. 
The date of his death is not known. At the end of his 
book, Fawatih al^anwdr, he says that he completed it in 
1020. This shows that he was living upto that year. 

[Tadhkirah 135] 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IV, V, 
VI, IX, X.) 

C. Dasturu'l-Musannifln j>'-^): Ibid. 

15. Abu Bakr Muljyi al-Din ‘Abdu’l-Qadir al- 
‘Aydarusi of Ahmadabad (1038/1628). 

His ancestors had emigrated from Yaman and 
Hadramawt to India. He was born in 978 at Ahmad¬ 
abad. He was an eminent scholar and Siifi and com¬ 
posed many works, all in Arabic. 

1. Al-Nur al-safir, folio 117, (Autobiography), 
2. Mubibbi ii. 440, 3. Hada’iq 406, 4 Tadhkirah 129, 
5. Al-fawa’id 36, (margin), 6. Wuestenfeld No. 556, 
7. Brockelmann ii. 419. 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, V, VIII, 
X.) 
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B. AUFath al-qudsi fl tafsir Uyat al-kursl 
ojT ti ^31), a commentary 
on verse ii, 256: Buhar No. 457 iv. 

16. ‘Abd al-Haqq Haqq! b. Sayf al-Din of Delhi 
(1052/1642). 

He was a descendant of one of Amir Timur’s fol¬ 
lowers who had remained at Delhi. He was born in 
958. He was a great Muhaddith in India. He wrote 
works on many subjects both in Persian and Arabic. 

1. Akhbar 300 (autobiography), 2. BadS’uni iii. 
113, 3. Tabaqat 299, 4. Ma’alhir 200, 5. Subhah 52, 
6. Abjad*900, 7. Ithaf 303, 8. Hada’iq 409,9. Tadhkirah 
108, 10. Elliot 175, il. Beale 3, 12. Encyclo. Islam i. 39, 
13. Qamus ii. 57. 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IV, V, VI, 

VIII.) 

B. al-qasldat al-jazariyyah ^^) 

: Peshawar 1092. 

17. Shaykh Muhibb Ullah of Allahabad (1058/ 
1648). 

He was a descendant of the celebrated Indian 
Saint Shaykb Faridu’d-Din Shakarganj. He was born 
in 996 at Sadrpur, a village in Oudh. He was an 
eminent pupil of Mulla *Abd al-Salam Lahori and a 
class-fellow of Sa‘d Ullah Khan, the celebrated minister 
to S^ibjahan. He was a great scholar and eminent 
SQfi who closely followed the philosophy of Ibn ‘Arab! 
and expounded his ideas so much so that in India he 
wqa the title of “ Ibn ‘Arab! of India”. 

1. Hada’iq 412, 2. Tadhkirah 175, 3. Maljbub 375, 
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4. Qhikr al-ma*§rif (his biography by Sb^wkat Husayn, 
Allahabad 1928), 5. Qamus ii. 176. 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, VI.) 

B. (i) Tarjamat al-KiWb : Delhi 275, 

India Office 1396. 

(ii) Hdshiyat tarjamat al-KiWb 

(^\^\: Delhi 1790, India Office 1397. 

18. ‘Abd al-Hakim al Siyalkuti (1067/1656). 

He was born in 968. He was a pupil of KamSlu’d- 
Dln Kashmiri. He was an eminent theologian, well 
versed in all the branches of Islamic learning. §h&h« 
jahSn had a high regard for him. He wrote several 
books the reputation of which spread far and wide in 
his life time. 

1. TabaqSt 306, 2. Farljat 740, 3. Ma’athir 204, 
4. Subljiah 66, 5. Mubibbi ii. 318, 6. Abjad 902, 7. 
HadS’iq 414, 8. Beale 4, 9. Mabbub 174, 10. Jarab 
al-amStbil 252, 11. Tadhkirah 110, 12. Brockelmann ii. 
417,13. AzSd 36, 14. Qamus ii. 57. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V, VI, IX.) 

A. HSshiyah *al3 Tafslr al~Bay4Swl ^ **au) 

MSS.—A§afiyyah 542-4 ; RSmpGr 28 ; 
Bengal i. p. 4; BOhar 6; Loth 90, 91; 
Peshawar 42; Princeton 208; India Office 
1122; about 20 of the Constantinople 
catalogues (see India Office 1122). 

B. Hdsjtiyah aUK ash5K if(JMSi\ v^u): RfimpOr 
31 . 
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19. ‘Abd al-SalSm of Diwah (during Sh3bjah3n*s 
reign). 

He wj(s a pupil of his namesake ‘Abd al-SalSm 
of Lahore. ShahjahSn appointed him Mufti in the 
royal camp. 

1. Tabaqat 309, 2. Ma’athir 235. 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

C. HSshiya *al3 Tafslr al-Bay43wl 
: Ma’athir 236. 

20. Sliah ‘Abd Uliah, commonly called Jalabi 
Sahib (composed in 1070/1659). 

Nothing is known concerning him. He dedicated 
his work to Awrangzib. 

B. Farldat al-zamdnah fl Tafslr Syah inna 
*ara4na*l-am3nah 

(ajLVi (a commentary on the verse xxxiii. 
72): India Office 1156. 

21. Niif al-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Haqq of Delhi (1073/ 
1662). 

He was a pupil of his father and a disciple of 
Muhammad Ma‘$um Mujaddidi. He was a q3dl at 
Agra in the time of Shahjahan. 

1. Tabaqat 310, 2. Farhat xiv. 58, 3. Ma’athir 201, 
4. Subhah 53, 5. Abjad 901, 6. Ithaf 426, 7 Hada’iq 
419, 8. Beale 306, 9. Rieu Pers. p. 224, 10. Ta^kirah 
246, 11. Ency. Islam i. 971,12. Azad 33. 

(For other words of his, see sections II, IX) 

B. Tafslr SRrat al-FdtilMh (*»J»4J« 

^ Bengal ii. 204. 
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22. Muhammad ‘All Karbala’i (dedicated his work 
to Sultan ‘Abd Ullah Qutb Shah of Golconda 
1035-1083). 

He was a pupil of Muhammad Ibn Khatun al- 
‘Amili who was minister to ‘Abd Ullah Qutb §hah. 

[See Storey No. 84.] 

B. HSdiyah Qu{b Shdhl (y**- : Ibid. 

23. §hah ‘Isa Jund Ullah of Burhanpiir (llth 
century.) 

He was a scholar and §ufi of Burhanpiir. 

1, Hada’iq404, 2. Tadlikirah 153. 

C. Anw3r al-asr3r (j'j-Vi : Ibid. 

24. Shaykh‘Abdu’l-Latif b. Sb. UmllahNahrwnll 
(llth century A.H.) 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

C. (0 Al-Jamr aUHlml c^W'): (SeeBanki- 

pur 1262) 

(«) Al-Nur al-azhar (^*j'^* : Ibid. 

25. Isma‘il b. Sayyid Ja‘far ahThm (llth century 

A. H.). 

B. AURisalah fi'lqirU'at, (c.ri^l J aJUjJI): 
Bankipur 1962. 

26. Muhammad Kanbuh (11th century A.H.) 
(For other works of his, see sections II, III, VI, 

IX.) 

B. Al.Risdlah fl Tafslr SRrah aUFntihah 
(4».7iiJt jjj- j *JU,JI): BankipOr 1779, iii. 

27. Jal5l b. Na§ir ChanSbi (llth century A.H.) 
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(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

B. Hdshiyah *ala Tafslr al-Bay4^wl 
: India Office 1119. 

28. ‘Abd Ullah b. ‘Abd al Hakim al-Siyalkuti (11th 
century.) 

He was one of the eminent scholars of Awrangzib’s 
time. 

Swanihat-i-‘umr-i-‘Abd al-Hakim by Mubammad 
al-Din, p. 40. 

B. Tafslr Surat al-Fatihah ) * 

Rampur 25. 

29. Mir Muhammad Zahid b. Qadi Muhammad 
Aslam Harawi Kabuli Hindi (1101/1689). 

He was one of the great scholars of his time. He 
served both ghahjahan and Awrangzib in various 
capacities. In the end the latter appointed him Sadr at 
Kabul. He was chiefly interested in philosophical and 
scholastic studies. His books are highly esteemed in India. 

1. Farbat (Oriental Magazine of Lahore xiv. 80), 
2. Ma’athir 206, 3. Subbah 67, 4. Abjad 902, 5. Hada’iq 
428, 6. Ta^kirah 187, 7. Azad 38, 8. Qamus ii. 191. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, VI.) 

B. Tafslr-i-zUhidl from Surah xvii upto the end 
(«5-^*'j : ‘Aligarh 96. 

30. Mubammad Kashif Hanafi (composed in 1101/ 
1689). 

B. Al’Mlt4ify aUfaslh fl tafslr Surah YUsuf 
(lju*li I ^^Ji) I Loth 1036, vii. 

31. Sayyid Mubammad Abu’l-Majd MabbQb 
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*Alam b. S. Ja‘far of A^imad§bad (1111/1699). 

He was one of the eminent saints and scholars of 
AbmadSbSd. He was born in 1047. 

Tadhkira 214. 

(For another work of his, see section 11.) 

C. A commentary on the Qur'an (just like al- 
Jaiaiayn), (Jt^ijwij): Ibid. 

32. Mu$tafa b. Muhammad Sa^id, entitled Muqar- 
rab Khan (in Awrangzib’s time). 

See Storey No. 85. 

A. NujUm aUfurqM (OU^Jl : Lithographed 
with an Arabic version of the Author’s Per¬ 
sian introduction at Madras. 

B. (/) Amar3tkaldmal-RahmUn(cr^ji\f^c>\jU): 

See Storey No. 85 (2), Nadhir Ahmad 16. 

(ii) Aqs3m Ay3t al-Qur'3n (Ol^i oij ^l-Jil). 

(A classified list of the subjects of the 

Qur’an). Stewart, p. 173. 

33. Na$ir b. Husayn al-Hasanl al-Husaynl (Aw- 
rangzlb’s time). 

B. Al-Jad3wil al-nUriyyah fl istij^r3j al-Ay3t 
aUQur'3niyyah otVi JjiJieJi) 

(aji^i : India OfSce 1212. 

34. Muhammad Fadl Uliah, son of the daughter 
of *Abd al-HakIm SiySlkUtl (completed the 
work in 1114/1703). 

B. H3sliiyah *al3 Tafslr al-F3til}ah Wl-SiySlkOn 
(Ji,«u.aj 4«uji j* v»u); India OflSce 
1162. ! 
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35. A|]imad b. Mubammad QSsim b. Mubammad 
Na^Ir al‘QuhunduzI (Bahadur Sbah*s reign 
1119-1124/-1707-1712. 

He was a member of the retinue of Bahadur §h8h. 
(See India Office 1163). 

B. Majma* al-tU'wll fl asrSr al-tanzll Jij'sJl ^•*) 
(Jjjiyi J : Ibid. 

36. Shayyi Qhulam Naqshband b. ‘Ata* Ullah 
Lakhnawi (1126/1714). 

He was a pupil of Mir Mubammad Shafi* Dihlawi 
and the teacher of Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Bilgrami. §bah 
‘Alam Bahadur Shah had a high regard for him. 

1. Ma’athir 213, 2. Subbah 79, 3. Abjad 906, 4. 
Hada’iq 435, 5. Tadbkirah 158, 6. Azad 45. 

(For another work of his, see section IX.) 

B. AnwSr al-Furqdn wa azhSr aUQufM jb*0 
(O'yiijUji j (iiiyJi: Nadbir Abmad 126. 

37. Abmad b. Abu Sa‘Id, better known as Mulli 
Jiwan (1130/1717). 

He was one of the learned teachers of Awrangzlb 
who had a high regard for his erudite learning. 

1. Ma’atbir 216, 2. Abjad 907, 3. Hada’iq 436, 4. 
Beale 371, 5. Tadbkirah 45, 6. Mabbiib 827, 7. Ency. 
Islftm (under Jiwan), 8. Az3d 46, 9. QamOs ii. 722. 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

A. Al-TafslrUt al-Affmadiyyah fl baydn al-AySt 

(^t«j4Ji MSS. India Office 1160; Bengal 
A. a. 1; Loth 116; A$afiyyah i. 532; 
RSmpOr 24. 
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38. Aman Ullah of Benares b. Nflr Ullah 
(1133/1720). 

He was an eminent scholar and the author of 
several books. He was a q'd4l at Lucknow during 
Awrangzib’s time. 

1. Ma’athir 212, 2. Subhah 78, 3. Abjad 906, 4. 
Beale 69, 5. Tadhkirah 2'', 6. Azad 44. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, VI.) 

C. HSshiyat *al3 Tafslr al'Bay43wl 

39. ‘All A§^ar b. ‘Abd al-Samad Qannawjl (1140/ 
1727.) 

He was one of the eminent scholars of Qannawj. 
He was born in lOSl. 

1. Ta’rilkh-i-Farruyiabad, folio 161 b, 2. Abjad 
930, 3. Hada’iq 438, 4. Tadhkirah 141. 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, XI.) 

B. Thawaqib al-tanzll fl isf^r3t al-Tffwll 
(j-ijUi oijUi j v**'^*): Rampur 26. 

40. Nflr al-DIn AbmadabadI (1155/1742). 

He was born in 1063 and was one of the well- 
known scholars of AbmadSbad. He wrote several 
works on various topics. 

1. Ma‘Sthir 219, 2. Subbah 94, 3. Abjad 911, 4. 
ItbSf 427, 5. Hada’iq 445, 6. Tadhkirah lAl, 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, IV, 
V, VI, IX.) 

B. AUTafslr al-NUrSnl IVl-Sab* al-maQfflnl 
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(jliJI : Pir Muhammad 

^ah Library. 

C. (/) Tafslr Surat al-Baqarah, entitled aU 
Tafslr al-Rabbdnl : Ma’St^ir 

219. 

(«) HSshiyah *ala Tafslr al-Bay4^wi J* ^a^U) 
Ibid. 

41. Mu^iammad ‘Abid Labor! (1160/1747). 

1. Hada’iq 444, 2. Tadhkirah 201. 

(For another work of his, see section X.) 

C. Hdshiyat Tafslr al-Bay4awi ^..au.) 

(cSjUaJi: Tadhkirah 201. 

42. Mulla Hamid b. ‘Abd al-Ratilm of JawnpGr 
(1173/1759): Tajalliy-i-nur 93. 

B. Hdshiyat Tafslr al-Bay4Swl *e-U.) 

(t 5 jU.Ji: BQhar 8. 

43. Muhammad Hashim b. ‘Abdu’l-Ghafur al- 
Tattawi (1174/1760). 

He was a pupil of Makbdum DiyS’u’d-DIn. NSdir 
Sil§h Durrani and Ahmad Shah Abdall held him in 
high esteem. 

1. Ma)ibub 159, 2. Tadhkirah 253. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

B. Janndtu'l-NaHm fl fa4a‘il al~Qur*Sn 
(liijSJi : Miftah 257. 

44. Qutbu’d*DIn Ahmad, called Shah Wall Ullah, 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahim of Delhi (1176/1762). 

(For a short account of his life, refer to p. 19 
tupra.) 
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1. His autobiography in J.A.S.B. for 1912, pp. 
161-75, 2. Abjad 912, 3. Itbaf 428, 4. Hada’iq 447, 5. 
His biography, Hayat-Wall by Mubammad Rabim 
Bakbsh, 6. Brockelmann ii. 418, 7. Ta^kirah 250, 
8. Ency. Islam i, 971, 9. Qamus ii. 299. 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, IV, V, 
X, XI). 

A. (i) Al'fawz al-kablr fl usUl aUtafslr jjU’) 
J MSS. Delhi 279. 

(»■) Path al-J^ablr bima Wbudd min hifzihl ft 
*ilm aUtafslr ^ .ij *51 j«;i) 

MSS. see Brockelmann ii. 418, A$afiyyah 
i. 550. 

45. Rustam ‘All b. ‘Ali A§^ar Qannawjl (1178/ 
1764). 

He got his education from his father and Mull8 
N48mu*d-Din SihalwI. 

1. Td'flkh-i-Farrukhabad folio 16b, 2. Tadbkirab 
63, 3. QamQs i. 260. 

(For other work of bis, see section III.) 

C. Tafslr-i-saghlr (jtV j^) : Tadhkirah. 

46. Mubammad *A1! b. Abl T81ib, al-mutakballi$ 
bi Hazin (1183/1769). 

He was born in 1104/1692 at I$fah3n. During the 
invasion by the Af]^8ns he had to leave for India where 
be finally settled at Benares. He was a good scholar 
and a prolific writer. His reputation chiefly liea in bit 
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Persian works but he wrote many books in Arabic also. 

1. His autobiography, Tadhkirah-i-Hazin, 2. 
Nujum 283, 3. Qamtis i. 200. 

C. (i) Kit^b al‘Khawass li ba*4 aUsuwar wa*l- 
Ayat (oIjVij u"' 

(«) Kit^b Shajarat al-nhr fl ^arh Ayat aUnStr 

(m) Kitdb tajwld aUQur'Sn (01^ i -yiyiS vt^) 

(N.B.—The NujOm, p. 287 contains, a list of about 
80 Arabic works quoted from some of his own works.) 

47. Abu’l-Fayd Muhammad b. Muhammad, b. 
Muhammad ‘Abdu'I-RazzSq known as Murtad§ 
al-Husayni al-ZabidI al-Hanafi (1205/1791). 

He was born in 1145 at Bilgram. Having completed 
his early education in India, he left for Yaman for 
higher studies. He studied with the eminent scholars of 
Zabid, HijSz and Egypt, and his reputation as a great 
scholar spread far and wide. He was a prolific writer who 
wrote many works on various subjects, of which the 
Taju’l-‘Urfls and Ithaf ^^-) are most 

important. 

1. Aja’ibu’l-athar by Jabarti, 2. Taju’l-‘Urus, vol. 
i. 970, 3. Ithaf 407, 4. Abjad 708, 5. Hada’iq 459,6. Al- 
Khiut al-Tawfiqiyyah iii. 94, 7. Brockelmann ii. 287, 
8. Tadhkirh 224,9. Jurjl Zaydln iii. 288, 10. An article 
by Mana?ir Ahsan (in the MdSrlf of A*?amgarh, vol. 
xix No. 2, 11. Hayat-i-Jalil p. 21 (foot-note.) 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, IV, 
V, IX.) 

C. (i) Taf&lr SHrah YMus (u^^j j«^): TajJh* 

kirah. 
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(//) Manhu'l-fuyu4^ti'l-wafiyyah fl rriS ft 
Surati H-Rahman min al-asrSri 'l-IllShiyyah: 

48. ‘Abdu’l-Basit Qannawji (1223/1808). 

He was the son of Mawlawl Rustam ‘All Qannawj!, 
already mentioned, (see No.44). 

1. It^af 309, 2. Hada’iq 464,3. Tadlikirah 107, 
Beale 3. 

(For other works of his, see sections II, VII, IX.) 

C. (/) Tafslr Dhu^lfiqSr ^ani (Ju jiiiJlji jt ^): 
Tadlikirah 107. 

(//) RisSlah ‘Ajlbu'l-bayM fl ‘uliim tafslr al~ 
Qur'3n (dTjJii js-iJ oWt aJUj) : 
Ibid. 

49. Qhulam A^mad, Q341 of Seringapatam, and 
Sayyid ‘All, Q34i (jointly compiled in 
1223/1808). 

(See Storey No. 86.) 

B. JawShir al-Qur*3n (oi^i >»i^) an index to 
the verses of the Qur'3n : Ethe 2709; Ivanow 
979, 980. 

50. Q341 IhanS’ Uliah of Panipat (1225/1810). 
For a short note of bis life refer to p. 17 supra, 

1. Itbaf 240,2. Hada’iq 465, 3. Beale 351, 4. Tadb- 
kirah 38, 5. Qamus i. 164. 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

A. Tafslr UMa^harl jt^) 

V MS. RampOr p. 26 (only a portion). 
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51. Salam Ullah Rampuri b. §hayyi al-Islam 
(1229/1813). 

He was an eminent Muhaddith of Rampur and a 
descendant of Shay]^ ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Haqqi of Delhi. 

1, Abjad 927, 2. Tadhkirah 76. ’ 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IV.) 

A. Al-KamSlayn Hdshiyat al-Jaldlayn os^LSOl) 

MS. : Delhi 31. 

52. Shah ‘Abdul-‘Aziz b. §hah Wall Ullah of 
Delhi (1239/1823). 

He was born in 1151 at Delhi. He completed his 
education under his learned father. He was a great 
scholar and a prolific writer who wrote on various 
topics both in Arabic and Persian. 

1. Atharu’l-SanSdId by Sir Sayyid Alimad Khan 
iv. 69, 2. Ithaf 296, 3. Abjad 914, 4 Had'a’iq 470, 5. 
Kamaiat-i-‘AzIzI, a biography by Nawwab Mubarak 
‘All I^an, 6. Tadhkirah 122. 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IV, V, 
VIII, IX, X, XI.) 

B. Muqaddimah Tafslr Fail} al-Azlz *-.*a.) 

: Ramptir 43. 

5S. Muhammad Asljraf b. QadI Ni'mat Ullah 
Lakhnawl (1244/1828). 

His ancestors had emigrated from Lahore to 
Lucknow. He was the author of some works. 

Tadhkirah 180. 

C. A Commentary on the Qur'an (oVJij,—u): 

Ibid. 


19 
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54. Shah Mu^tammad Rafi* al-Dm (1249/1833). 

He was the second son of Wall UllSh. 

1. Abjad 914, 2. Hada’iq 469, 3. Tadhkirah 66, 
4. Mabbub 320. 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, X, XI.) 

B. Tafslr Ay at al-NUr (j>Ji *<1 jt^) (xxiv35): 
India Office 1169. 

55. Sayyid Husayn b. Sayyid DildSr ‘AK 
Na§Irabadi (1271/1854). 

He was a ghrah scholar. 

Kashfu’l-bujub, p. 5 preface. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

C. Risalah fl Tahqlq ma*nU Ins^* UllSh 

(^1 • Ibid. 
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• ‘ 

1. Rad! al’DIn al- Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-Sa^ani’al-Hindl (650/1252). 

His ancestors belonged to Saghan, also called S3gh* 
an), a town in Transoxania. His father emigrated to 
Lahore where he was born in 577. Having completed 
his education under his father who was an eminent 
theologian and great scholar, he left for Baghdad in 
615 and then he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. In 
617 the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir (575-622/1180-1225) 
sent him as an ambassador to the court of Iltutmish, 
the Slave King of Delhi. He returned to Baghdad in 
624. He was sent back again in the same capacity to 
the court of Delhi where he stayed upto 637. Then he 
left for Bagdad where he died in 650. He was both a 
philologist and traditionist of repute. He was the 
author of many works. 

1. YaqiitTs Mu'jam al-udaba’, vol, iii. 211, 2. Ibn 
S^Skir’s Fawat al-wafayat i. 133, 3. Ibn Abi’l-Wafa’s 
JawahiruT-Mudl’ah i. 201, 4. Ibn Qutlubugha’s' Taj 
al-trajim 17, 5. Suyuti’s Bughyatu’l-wu’at 227, 6. 
Jaslj Oprizadah’s Miftah al-Sa‘adat ii. 98, 7. Ma’athir 
180, 8. Sub^ah 28, 9. lihaf 248, 10. Abjad 890, 11. 
Hada’iq 253, 12. Wuestenfeld 336, 13. Brockelmann 
i. 360, 14. Fawa’id 48, 15. Jurji Zaydan iii. 49, 16. 
i^ayru’d-DIn’s A’lam i. 239, 17. Azad 7. 

(For other works of bis, see sections IX, XI.) 
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A. Al-Mash^riq aUanwHr al-nabawiyyah min 
Sihdh aUaQib^r al-mustafawiyyah, Jjti-JI) 

MSS. Berlin 1322; Paris 737; British 
Mus. p. 713 a; Rieu 145; Algiers 476; 
Yenl 280-4; Cairo i. 308; Upsal 394; R5m- 
pur 113; Bankipur 365; A§afiyyah 673; 
Delhi 307; Salim Agha 234; Kamankash 57; 
Koprill 432; NOr ‘UthmSni 1232; Sulay- 
mSniyyah 324; Jaml‘ Sharif! 180; Mabmtld 
ii. 165; Husayn Pasha 77; ‘Atif 619; Mihr 
§hah 88*; Ugill 177; YahyS 80; Fati^i 
1153; Lalah li 653 ; Aya Sflfiyah 900; Asad 
Efendl 14; ‘Aligarh 97; Nadwah (N) iii. 

B. (0 RisSlah fl aUAhSdlth al~maw4^'ah 

j : Cairo vii. 123; Berlin 
1630; Sulaymaniyyah 1038; DSmSd 
IbrShlm 336; Khusraw 4; RampQr 120. 

(h) Darr al-sa^Sbahfl bayanmaw34i* wafiySt 
al-sah3bah{*i\^^ *i IamJI jj) 

Cairo v. 52; Berlin 9652. 

(Hi) Kit3b fl asms* al-Buf^rl y* 

: Constantinople, Bashir 

Agha 68. 

C. (0 MbbSh ahdujS minsiJjSf} AhSdltb ci- 

Mus{afS * 

Ithaf243. 

(ii) AUShamsal’Munlrah(*^^ ; Ibid. 

(iii) Zubdat al-ManSsik (cS:-uj» loj}); Ibid, 
(jv) KitSb darajSt al~*Ilm wa*l-UlamB* 

(*UuJl j ^1 C.U ii ; Ibid. 
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(v) Shark Sahlh al-BuJ^lSri : 

Ibid., p. 55. 

2. Abu Haf§ Siraju’d-DIn ‘Umarb. IsbSq b. Abmad 
al-Hindl al-GbaznawI al-DawlatabadI (773/1371). 

He was born in 704. Having completed his educa¬ 
tion under the eminent scholars of Delhi such as 
WajIhu’d'Din Dihlawl, Shamsu’d-DIn Khatib and 
Siraju’d-DIn Thaqafi Dihlawl, he left for Mecca and 
Madlnah from where he went to Cairo where he was 
appointed Q34i*l"Qu4at as his reputation as a theolo¬ 
gian of the Hanafl school had spread far and wide. He 
was the author of many works. 

1. Al-Duraru’l-kSminah : under ‘“Umarb. Isbaq** 
and also under ‘Hindi*, 2. Suyutl’s Husnu’l-mubSdrah 
i. 268, 3. Hada’iq 290, 4. Beale l’9, 5.’Tadhkirah 15*1, 6. 
Brockelmann ii. 220, 7. Fawa’id 60, 8. Tarabu’l-amStliil 
259, 9. Nuzhat 95. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IV, V, 
IX.) 

B. (i) Shark aUarbaUn c.^-): Bengal ii. 

514. 

{ii) Taw4lh Shark Sahlhu'l-BuJst^rl j^iV) 

: A§afiyyah iv. 248. 

3. Amir Kabir Sayyid ‘All b. Sbihabu’d-DIn al- 
Hamdanl (786/1384). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV.) 

B. (0 Al-SabUn ft Fa4a*U AmlrVl-Mu'minln 

y* (j**H*^0 • British NIus. 

890 ii. 
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(«) ArbaUn Amiriyyah Ibid 

890 iii. 

(///) Mawaddatu*l-gurb3 : A$afiyyah 

iii. 268. 

4. Badru’d-DIn Mahammad b. Abu Bakr, called 
Ibn al-Damamln! (827-1424). 

He was a native of Egypt, but during the latter 
part of his life, he came to India where he composed 
some works which he dedicated either to the great 
A^mad Shah of Gujarat (814/1411-846/1443) or to 
A^imad Shah I of the BahmanI House (825/1421-838/ 
1435). He had also written several works before he 
came to India; but in the present list only those works 
of his are included which he composed while he was in 
India. 

1. Suyatl’s Bu^yatu’l-wu‘at, folio 156, 2. His 
Husnu’l-muhadrah i. 311, 3. Khallfah vi. 419, 4. Loth 
964, 5. Brockelmann ii. 26, 6. Nuzhat 118. 

(For other works of his, see section IX.) 

C. Mas3bll}u'l~JnmV fi sharl} Sd^l^Vl-Buj^dri 

(t5jW3l y* ^1^31 ^<««..) : IlllSf 53. 

5. Sayyid *Abd al-Awwal b. ‘Ala’ al-Husaynl 
Zaydpurl (968/1560). 

His ancestors belonged to Zaydpur, a village near 
JawnpOr, but later on they emigrated to the Deccan 
where he was born and completed his education. About 
the end of his life he went to Delhi on the invitation of 
Mo^iammad BayrSm Kh§ln Khan-i-Khanan. 

1. AUib5r245, 2. Tabaqfit 182 b, 3. HadS’iq 375, 
4. Tajalll ii. 43, 5. Ta^kirah 106. 
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(For other works of his, see section III.) 

C. Fay4uU-barl fi shark SahlhVl-BuJshSrl 

<J 0**0 • Ith^f 

6. ‘All MuttaqT b. Husam al-DIn of BurhanpQr 
(975/1557). 

(For other works of bis, see sections I, IV, XI.) 

A. (i) Ara«rM’/-‘i/wma/(J'*-*Jl>J')MSS. Bankipflr 
427, NQr ‘UthmanI 1199-1203, A§afiyyah 
i. 660. MSS. of parts; 

(a) Manhaju'l-ummSl Bankl- 

pur 425, ‘Atif 636, ‘Ashir 270, Wall- 
al-DIn 856, Nur ‘Uthmani 1275, 
‘Allgrah 102, A§afiyyah i, 678. 

(b) AUIkrri&lli manhaji*l-‘ummUl jLrvi) 
(J(«jJig«.iJ: Koprili 249, Nur ‘Uthmani 
674, Damad Zadah 341, Aya SOfiyah 
458. 

(//) MuntaJ^ab Kanz al~ummSl <-r^) 

(JUJI: (printed at Cairo on the margin 
of the Musnad of Imam Hanbal). 

MSS. Bankipur 428, Nur ‘Uthmani 
1272. 

B. (i) Al-FusUl shark Jdmi' al-usUl 
(Ji.#Vi Bknkipur225. 

(ii) Shamti’ilu’Unabl (y~Ji JiUjt) : Peshawar 
439, ‘Aligarh 99. 

{Hi) Al-BurkSn fl *alSmdt Mahdl Sj^rVz- 
zamdn (Ot-^Ji^T j 

Delhi 121, Loth 1031 ii. Berlin 2726-30, 
Alger 857, A$afiyyah iii. 260, iv. 238, 
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7. Sl^ayyi JamSlu’d-DIn Muhammad b. ITShir 
of Pattan (986/1578). 

He was born at Nahrwala in Gujarat in 914. After 
completing his education, he went to the HijSz where 
he attended the lectures of the eminent scholars of that 
country and became a disciple of ‘All Muttaqi. Then 
he returned to his native country where he took up the 
cause of spreading the sunnah among, and removing 
bid*ah (innovation from, his own people so much so 
that he was at last killed by a follower of the IsmSUUy- 
yah sect. 

1. Al-Nur al-sdfir, under the year 986, 2. Akhbdr 
272, 3. Ma’athir 249, 4. Subhah 43, 5. Itbaf 397, 6. 
Abjad 895, 7. Hada’iq 365. 8. Brockelmann ii. 416, 9. 
Tadhkirah 196, 10. Al-fawa’id al-bahiyyah 67, (on 
margin), 11. Mabbub 385. See section IX also. 

A. (i) Majma' bihUr al-anwSr fl gharS'ib al- 
tanzll wa la{&if al-ahhbSr 

UuUl) J (j I 

MSS. Banklpdr 1001*2, 1688-9; Loth 
1023, Nadwah (N) 135, Calcutta Ixxx. 

(ii) Tadhkirat aUmaw4f**St ijTjs) 

MSS: Bengal A. b. 18; A$afiyyah i. 
616; BQhir 47; Delhi 161: B^nkipQr 315. 

(Hi) Al‘Mu^;^fl4(iblasna*aUrijSlJji<»^\) 

((Jl»jJI .Ik..! : 

MSS. BanklpQr 731; A$afiyyah i. 788, iii. 
3S0; Btlh&r 242. 
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(/v) Qdnun al-maw4!i*3t fi dJiikr al-4u*afti* 
wa'l-wa443‘in j J 

A. (0 Asmn'al-rijnl (JU^i 'U-l): Banklpflr 
xii. 730; Rampur 134. 

(«) Risalah fil lughat al-Mishkdt oUJ J 
(i'KiJl: Bengal C. 7. 

8. Zayn al-DIn b. ‘Abd al-*AzIz Ma‘bari (after 
991/1583). 

Very little is known of him except that he belonged 
to a learned family of Malabar, that he was in the 
service of ‘All ‘Adil Shah of Bijapur and that he was 
the author of some works, the most important of which 
is the Tuhfatu*I-Mujahidin. 

1. AkhbSr al-akhyar 268 (about his father) and also 
al-Sana’al-bShir, folio 232 (about his father), 2. Brock- 
elmann ii. 416, 3. Jurjl Zaydan iii. 314,4. David Lope’s 
Introduction to his translation of the Tuhfat al- 
Mujahidin. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IV, VIII.) 

A. KitUb muta4ammin al-afiddlth wa*l-Stbllr al- 
muta'alliqah bVl-maut wa wfl ba*duh 

(•.x«; L j tytby) 

9. Wajih al-DIn Gujarati (998/1589). 

(For his other works, see sections I, III, V, VII, IX.) 

B. Sbofh ^rh nuJshbat al-fikar 

Rampfir 127. 

10. Sa*Id b. Muhammad al-MuftI (compiled in 
1015/1606). 
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See BSokIpQr 285. 

B. Shark arba'ln al-nawawl : 

Ibid.’ 

11. QadI Nur Ullah Shustari (1019/1610). 

(For his other works, see sections I, III, V, VI, IX.) 

C. (i) Shcifh muqaddimat al-masblh fVl- 

Ahddl(h : 

Kashf al-hujub. 

(«) Hdshiyat tahdhlb al-ahkSm fVUAhMitb 

y} : Ibid.’ 

12. ‘Imad al-DIn Muhammad ‘Arif ‘UlhmanI, 
called ‘Abd al-Nabi (after 1020/1611). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV, V, VI, 
IX, X.) 

C. (i) nuf^bat al-fikar (^Jl *i»»i ^>i) : 

Tadhkirah 135. 

(ii) Shark al-MishkSt (siSCiJl ^^.s) : Ibid. 

(iii) Shark Hadlfh **kuntukanz3”>^ 

(lyr : Ibid. 

(/v) Sharfy Hadlth **al~Saldt mi*r3j al-Mu*- 

' minin'* Ju. Ibid. 

13. Al'Hasan b. ‘All b. Shadqam al-Husaynl al- 
Madan! (1046/1636). 

Originally a resident of Madinah, he lived 2A 
^A^madnagar and in Malabar. 

1. Suiafat al-‘a$r 249, 2. MubibbI ii. 23, 3. Brockel* 
jpann ii. 416,4. Nujum 41. 5. Jurjl Zaydan iii. 315. 

(For another work of his, see section Vlll.) 
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C. AUJawShir al-Nizamiyyah min hadlth J^hayr 
al-Bariyyah ^ *8- UiJi jb 

Nujum 41. 

14. ‘Abd al'Haqq Haqql Muhaddit]^ of Delhi 
(1052/1642.) 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV, V, Vl, 
VIII.) 

A. (/) Muqaddimat al-Mishkdt (sisTiJi L,ai. ) 

(i7) Mathabat bi 'l-sunnah fl ayydm al-sanah 

MSS. : Ratnpur 197 ; Delhi 275; Bankl- 
pur 404. 

B. (/) Lam'St al-tanqlh 'aid Mishkdt al-masdbJh 

sisTt* Jip oUJ) : BanklpOr 
361, Rampur 107 ; Delhi 171; Bengal A. 
b. 57 ; A§afiyyah 664. 

(k) Al-Ikmdl fl asmS* al-rijdl juTVi) 

(Ju^i: Delhi 105; Bankipur 732. 

(ii7) Tahqlq al-ishdrah fl ta'mlm ahbi^rah 
(*ji.:ji jjjS**); Delhi 126. 

15. Nur al-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Haqq Haqqi (1073/ 
1662). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IX.) i \ 

B. Sborh Sbomd*il Tirmidhl J 

Rampur 90. 

16. *Abdu’$-Samad b. ‘Abdu’r-Rahim (d. about 
the end of 11 th century A. H.) 

He was a pupil of Wajlhu’d-DIn of Gujar&t. 
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B. Al-Faw3'id alshamslyyah 

Nabawiyyah (* 4 >*iJ* j ***.*^1 

A§afiyyah, iv. 254. 

17. Muhammad §tiar!f Kanbuh (11 century A.H.). 
(For other works of his, see sections I, III, VI, 

IX). 

B. Ris3lah fl usuWl-ahadldi *JUj): 

Bankipfir 11X9, ix. 

18. Sayyid Mul^ammad Abu’l-Majd Ma^ibub'Alam 
Ja*far A^madabadi (1111/1699). 

(For another work of his, see section I.) 

C. Zlnatu*I'tiikdt fl shark al-Mishk3t J oUTJI j) 

(«ls:i.j| ; Tadhkirah 214. 

19. Mulla Taql b. §hah Muhammad Lahuri (dedi¬ 
cated his work to Farrrukh Siyar: 1124-31/1713-1719). 

See BSnkipur 457. 

B. Zubdat al-anzar, shark nuzhat al-nazar ft 
tawdlh NuJ^bat al-fikar iJ^j) 

(j^Ji ii Jai }\: Ibid. 

20. Abu’l-Hasan b. *Abd al-Hadi al-SindhI (1138/ 
1725). * 

He was a teacher of Muiiammad HaySt, an eminent 
mu^addith of Sind and a teacher of CUlulSm *A1I AzSd. 
He lived at Madinah for a long time, where he earned 
a name for his piety and learning. 

MurSdi iv. 66. 

‘ (For another work of his, see section III.) . 

A. (/) H3stayah*aldaUBuJftflrl{S)'^ 

MS. Cairo i. 331. 
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(«) HSshidah ‘alS Smart al-NisS’l J* 

(juji o^: 

See Mu’jam al*matbu‘St 1057. 

(i«) HSshiSah ‘alS Smart Ibn MSjah J* **aU,) 
(**U ^1 o^-: Ibid. 

MS. Cairo i. 331. 

B. (0 Hdshidah *ala Sahlh al-Muslim J* 

gs*..*. Cairo i. 331. 

(«) Path al-wadud, shark Sunan Ahl D3*lid 
0^“ * Ibid. 

C. HdshiSahlala Musnad ImSm Ahmad 

See Muradi iv. 66. 

21. Nflr al-Din Abmadabadi (1115/1742). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, IV, V, 
VI, IX.) 

L C. NUr al’Qdrl shark Sahlh aUBuJ^rl i>J) 
((^jli»«)l t Itb^f 56. 

22. Muhammad Hayat ai-Sindl 1163/1749). 

He was a native of Sind and a member of the ChS> 
char tribe. While young, he went for pilgrimage to 
^ecca and Madinah and settled at the latter place. 
He completed his education under the scholars of the 
Hlj^z, especially under Shaykh Abu’l-Hasan Sindh!. His 
reputation as an erudite scholar soon spread far and 
.wide. QhulSm *A1I AzSd met him and attended his 
lectures when the former went to Madinah. 

. 1. Ma’dthiT 164, 2. SubSah 95, 3. MurSdl iv. 34, 
4. Ith^f 403, 5. Abjad 849, 6. B&nklpOr, Cat. No. 286. 
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(For other works of his, see section V.) 

B. Tuhfat aUMuhibbln fl shark al-Arba^in U*n- 
Nawawl j *w): 

Binkiptir 286. 

23. Shah Wall UllSh of Delhi (1176/1762). 

(For other works of his, see sections, I, III, IV, V, 
X, XI.) 

A. (/) Ifujjat UllSh al-bSlighah ^li?»); 

MSS. Berlin 1381; Cairo i. 

(«) Al-Irshad ila muhimmUt Him al-isndd 

(iU- *^1 Jl iUjVl) 

(Hi) Al-ArbaHn (^s^ij*^'): MS. Rampiir 62. 

(iv) Al'Durr al-thamln fi mubasharSt al- 
nabiydal-amin j , 3 js*:jIjaJI) 

MS. Delhi 277 iii. 

(v) Shorb trajim abwdb al-Bu/^<Srl ^>J) 
(^juJil v'^1: MSS. Bankipiir 178; 
RampOr 10. 

(vi) Ta*wll al-ahSdlth (i^^UVl JijU) 

(vm’) AUMusawwd shark al-Muwa{i^ ^,^1) 
( 11.^1 : MSS. BankIpOr 125 and 

126, Peshawar 301, Delhi 64, RampOr 
113; A§afiyyah i. 672, Nadwah (N)'56. 

B. (i) Al-NawUdir (jjI>JI) : Delhi 277/c. 

(h) AhFa4luH-mubln fiH-musalsal min 
hadltbi'n-nabiyyVl-amln J ,>mJI J^I) 

Delhi 20, 

BanklpOr, 134. 
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24. §hay|j;il ‘Abdu’l-*AzIz b. Shaylsb Wall GujrtSI 
(12th century A.H.) 

B. DharVatu'l-qabul il3 Ha4ratVr-Rasul Wji) 
(• A§afiyyah iv. 244. 

25. Mirza Muhammad b. Mu‘tamad ^an Rustam 
(12th century). 

B. Nuzul al-abrdr • Delhi 1356. 

26. QJjulam ‘All Azad of BilgramI (1200/1785). 

He was born in (1116/1703-4) at Bilgram. He 
•received his early education from Sayyid Muhammad 
Tufayl and then from his maternal grandfather S. 
‘Abdu’l-Jalil. In 1151 he performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Madinah where he completed his studies of 
Hadlth under Mul^ammad Hayat Slndhl and Shayhh 
‘AbduU-Wahhab Tantawl. On his return to India, 
he settled at Awrang^bad and lived in the Deccan for 
about 48 years. Ni^amu’d-Dawalah N$ir Jang had a 
high regard for him. He was an erudite scholar and a 
good poet who used to compose verses in both Persian 
and Arabic. His Arabic Qas3'id in the praise of the 
Prophet have won him the title of HassUnu^l-Hind, 
He is the author of several works in both the languages. 

1. Autobiography in the Ma’Sthir, 161 * 164, 303 
311, 2. Autobiography in the Subib^tth 311, 3. IthSf 530, 
4. Abjad 920, 5. Hada’iq 454, 6. Beale 86, 7. Rieu 
Pers., 8. Ta^kirah 154, 9. Maljibub 857, 10, AzSd 
66, 11. Hayat-i-Jalil ii. 163—178, 12. QSmus i. 3, 13. 
QamOsu’l>a‘lam 32. 

(For other works of his, see sections VIII, XI.) ■ 
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A. Sb(ifnmamatuU-*ambr flmS waradafi*l-Hind 

min SSyyidi'l-ba^ar «*i*J'y* L. X.Ua) 

(_yAji 0 ,- : (included in his Subbatu’l- 

marjSn) MS. A$afiyyah iii. 258. 

B. Daw'u'd-dardri shark SahVhil-Bul^drl. 

*>«) ; *Nadwah (N) 99. 

17. Mu^jammad. Abu’1-Tayyib al-Sindi b. ‘Abdu’l 
Qadir (tenth century A.H.)^ 

He was one of the eminent traditionists that the 
province of Sind produced in the tenth century. 

(Nuzhat MS. See section III also) 

A. Shark Tirmidbl C-’") • Mus. 

18. Abu’l Fayd Multiammad b. Mul;tammad b. 
Mu];iammad *Abdu’r-Razzaq known as Murta 
dfi al Husaynl al-Zabldi al-Hindl (1205/1791). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, IV, 
V, IX.) 

B. (i) RisSlah ft AifiSdlth yawm aWdsfOtrc^ 

(.j^^UJl y* *JLj): Cairo vii. 209. 

(li) Al’AmSll aJ~Shaykh^niyyah (V^tAll yiUl) 
Berlin 10255. 

(Hi) Majma*u*l-mashdikh ^): Arif. 

C. (0 Al'-AzhdruU-mutan3^irdSfi*l-ahBdltbi*l’ 

mutawStirah (•> •jJuLj'jUj’iH); 

Abjad 714. 

(ii) Darru’4-4ar* fl hadlih Unm zar* 

(^jj f * : Ibid. 

1. By an oversight this author has been mentioned here, hit real poiitlba 
heiniattwNo.0. 
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(iii) Tajchrlj haditb Sb^yy^batnl Sftrat HUd 

(ij* ^jij ): Ibid. 

(/v) Al-MawShibu*l-jallyyah fl m3 yata'alluqu 
bi-hadlthVl-awwallyyah l*s» *#^1 c-.*i^i) 
liJOsij jU:< : Ibid. 

(v) Al-Mirq3tVl-'allyyah fl shark ahhadlthVl 

musalsal bVl-awwallyyah ) 

(J—i—Ji ^jJt : Ibid. 

(vi) Takhrli hadlth ni*m al-iddm al-khall 

(j.iji gijiw): Ibid. 

(vii) Al-‘Arusu'l-majllyyah fl turuq hadlthi*l- 

awwallyyah : 

Ibid. 

(vii7) Risalah fl usuU'Uhadlth 
: Ibid. 

{ix) Al-Qawlu's-Sahlh fl mar3tibVt-ta‘dll wa*t- 
tajrlh j jji t 

Ibid! 

(x) Al-Tahblrfi*l‘hadlthVl-musalsal bVt-takblr 

); Ibid. 

29. ‘Abdu’l-Basit Qannawjl (1225/1810). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, IX.) 

C. (i) Arba*ln Ithaf 10. 

(li) ^arh Dal3*il al-khavr3t (o!j 4 ».Ji jJ'ilj «^i) : 
Ibid.* 

30. *Alimu*d-DIn b. Fa§ihu*d-Dm Qannawjl. He 
was a pupil of the above mentioned ‘Abdu’l- 
Basit Qannawjl. 

1. Abjad 932, 2 Hada’iq 468, 3. Tadhkirah 148. 

(For another work of his, see section IX.) 

20 
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C. Duraru*l’fa4S*ilft^arhi*l shamS’ilij^^b}^) 
(jJLaJI y»; Abjad 932. 

31. Salim Ullah Muhadditjt b. Shayy^uU-Islam 
(1229/1813). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV.) 

B. Al-MuhallUt ^z^-Af«)va((5(il*>*J>^ytjL»«Ji) 
Banklphr 127, Delhi 180, A§afiyyah iv, 260. 

C. RisSlah fl usliWl-hadlth *H-j) 

Ta^kirah 77. 

32. ‘Abdu’l ‘All Bal]tru*i-‘ulum of Lucknow (1235/ 
1819). 

He was the son of the celebrated Mulla Nizamu’d* 
Din Sihalawl. He was an erudite scholar and voluminous 

writer. For some time he was in the service of Hafiz 

• • 

Rahmat Khan at ghahjahinpur. On his death, he was 
invited by Nawwab Fayd Ullah Khan, the ruler of 
Rimpur, who had a high regard for his learning and 
piety. Then he went to Bihar from where he was finally 
invited by Nawwib Mul^ammad ‘All Khan, the ruler 
of Karnatak, who received him with great respect and 
built a large college for him where he continued to 
lecture until his death. 

1. Hada’iq 467, 2. Ta^kirah 123, 3. Beale 2, 4. 
‘Abdu’l-Bari’s A^aru’l-uwal 24, 5. Encyclo. of Islam 
584, 6. J.B.S.B. (new series ii. 694), 7. Frangi 8. BuhSr 
No. 142, 9. Qamiis ii. 65. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IV, V, VI, 
VII.) 

B. RisSlah fl TaqslmVl-fyadi^ *JU.j) 

(cijAMJl: Ramphr 126. 
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33. Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz b. Shah Wall Ullah (1239/ 

1823). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV, V, VI, 
VII, IX, X, XI.) 

A. Risdlah fi ma yajib hifzuhu Wl-nSzir 

(^]>im t. (j aJImj), 

B. (i) ^Azlzu'UIqtibas : Rampur 95; 

A§a6yyah i. 646. 

(//) Al-Ah3dlihu*l-maw4u‘ah{*^j^j*i^ li.jAU'il): 

Nadwah 250. 

34. Shah Muhammad Isma‘il b. ‘Abdu’l-QhRDi of 

Delhi (1246/1830). 

He was the grandson of the celebrated Sh^h Wall 
UllSh and was well-known for his piety and religious 
zeal. He joined Mawlawl Sayyid Ahmad’s holy war 
expedition against the Sikhs in the Punjab, and was 
killed near Baia-Kot. 

1. Ithaf 416, 2. Abjad 916, 3. Tadhkirah 179. 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V, X.) 

A. TanwlnCl-*aynayn fl i^bat rafH’l-yadayn 
(oi-*#!! (^} '=*yi <i osvJi : Bri. Mus. 

B. RadduH-ishrdk (cf’i^.iVt jj); A§afiyyah i. 666. 

35. Irtid§ ‘All |^in b. Mu^tafS *Ali Kh5n of 

Gopama’O (1251/>1835). 

He was born in 1198/1783. He was a pupil of 
Mawlaw! Hayder ‘All of Sandila. His father was a 
q34l in Madras whom he succeeded in that position 
on his death. 
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1. TRi^kirah 21, 2. Mu*jam al-matbu‘3t42l. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, VI, IX ) 

B. Maddriju'hisndd : A$afiyyab 

666 . 

36. Sayyid Abu Abmad Awlad Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 

Lutf Ullah Qannawji (1253/J837). 

He was the father of the celebrated Nawwab Siddiq 
Hasan of Bhopal. 

1. Itbaf 235, 2. Abjad 935. 

C. Arba‘ln (os*o0 : Itb5f 235. 

37. Shaykb Mubammad ‘Abid b. Abmad ‘All b. 
Ya'qub ‘All al-Sindhi (1257/1841). 

He was a resident of Sind and was born in Sind 
but he completed his education at Zabld. Then he 
went to San'R’ where he married the daughter of the 
minister. The Imdm of San'a’ sent him as an ambas- 
sador to Egypt. Afterwards he returned to his native 
place in Sind where he stayed for some time and then 
he went to Madlnah where he was appointed as the 
head of the theologians. He died at Madlnah. 

1. Abjad 850, 2. Tadhkirah 202, 3. Bankipur 240. 

(For another work of his, see section. HI). 

A. (i) Al‘MawShib al-Lalifah *alS Musnad Abl 
Hanlfah o»' s-^l^i): 

MSS. BdnkfpQr 240; Delhi 301; A$afiy> 
yah i. 638, ii. 262. 

(ii) Tartlb Musnad Imdm Abl Hanlfah 
4^1 fLS : Bri. Mus. 
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B. HasruU-sharid : A$afiyyah iii. 254. 

C. (i) TayslruH-wusUl its AhaditiiVr-Rasul 

(JW U* Abjad 850. 

{ii) Shark BulUgh al-maram al-ibn Hajar 

{j^ 

38. Abu SulaymSn Muhammad Isl^aq (1262/1845). 

He was the son of Shah Wall Ullah’s daughter and 
pupil of his maternal grandfather. 

Tadhkirah 178. 

C. AUArba'ln fl fa^^'ilVUHajj wd’l-'Umrah 
(.^^1 j gnJi jiUki a : Ithaf 11. 

39. Shaykh Mubarak b. Arzanial-Ruhtakial-Banarsi 
(13th century). 

See Bankipur 364. 

B. MadnrijuU-AUibnr (jUVI : Ibid. 

40. Wall Ullah b. QJjulam Muhammad Surati (13th 
century). 

See Bankipur 406. 

B. AUTanblhdt : Ibid. 

WORKS OF UNKNOWN OR 
DOUBTFUL DATES 

1. ‘Umar b. ‘Arif al-NahrwSlI. 

Sec. Loth 131. 

B. Al-Fay4u*l-Nabawl fl usUli’l-hadltb wa 
fahSrisVl’B uI^h Sri J>.»l ^ 

^r-jVO): Ibid. 
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2. Shah Muhammad Qhawth of Peshawar. 

B. RisSlah ft usUlVl-Hadlth : 

Peshawar 439. 

3. Wajlh Uliah b. Mujib Ullah b. Muhammad al* 

Hindi. 

B. al-Arba*ln Wn-Nawawl 

(vijjiU: A§afiyyah 1634. 

4. Sbaykh Faqir Uliah b. ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm of 

Shikarpur. 

B. Wathlqatu'l-ak^bir (jilJ'VI nJj ): Peshawar 
375. 

5. Abu’l-Fath *Abdu*r-Rashid Muhammad al- 

Kashmlrl. 

A. Nuzul man ittiqU bi-Kashfi'l-ahw^lVUmun- 
taq3 J>J): Rampur 

p. 139. 
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FIQH LITERATURE 

1. Muhammad b. Isma*ll al-Khatib Nazil Delhi 
(composed in 640/1142). 

Nothing of him could be known. 

B. Siw3m'l-qa43* Ob'*): Asafiyyah ii. 

i050. 

2. Shaykh Safiyy al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’r- 
Rabim al-Hindi (715/1315). 

He was born in India in 644. He went to Yaman 
from where he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Then he visited Cairo, Constantinople and Damascus 
where he settled and died. 

1. Al-Duraru’l-Kaminah, under the name ‘Sa¬ 
fiyy,’ 2. Abjad 806. 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

C. (0 NihSyatu'l-wusUl il3 *ilmVl usul *iW) 

fXt. yjt : Khalifah under the 
very title and Abjad 806. 

(ii) Al-F3*iqfl usUWdln y* : 

Ibid. 

3. Mu‘Inu*d-Din ‘Imrani Dihlawl (during the 
reign of Mufiammad Tu^laq: 725-752/1324- 
1351). 

He was one of the eminent theologians attached to 
the court of Muhammad Tu^laq. He was sent by 
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the Sultan to Shiraz to fetch QadI ‘Adudu’d-DIn, the 
celebrated theologian of Shirdz to Delhi, but the ruler 
of the country did not suffer the Q&df to leave Shlra?. 

1. Akbbar 142, 2. ‘Abdu’l-Haqq (Elliot vi. 486), 

3. Subbah 37, 4. Ma’ajhir 184, 5. Abjad 892, 6. HadH’iq 
304 7. Tadhkirah 282, 8. Nuzhat 165. 

(For other works of his see section IX.) 

B. HZishiyah *ala al-Talwlh : 

Nadwah 721. 

C. (i) HSshiyah ‘ala al-Husaml a#-***): 

Ma’athir 184. 

(h) HSshiyah ‘al3 Kanzu'd-daq3*lq J® 

: Ibid. 

{Hi) Hdstiyoh ‘aid al-Mandr (jiui J® : 
Akhbar 142. 

4. Abu Bakr Ishaq b. Taj al-Din Abu Hasan, called 

Ibn al-Taj (after 736/1335). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV.) 

B. (i) Kitdbu'l-Hajj wa*l-man3sik vlsJ*) 

(«X«uji i: Berlin 4064. 

(») ^ul3satu*l‘Ahk3m bi shar3*Hi U-IrnSn 
Berlin 1798-9. 

5. QSdi Hamidu’d-Din Dihlawl (764/1362). 

He was an eminent scholar of his time. His 
Shctr^u*l Hlddyah has been mentioned by Hsjjl Khlifah. 

1. ^alifah vi. 492, 2. Ma’ithir 182, 3. Subbah 
29^, 4. Abjad 891, 5, Hadfi’iq 291, 6. Tadljkirah 53. 
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C. Sharhu'l HidSyah c-'-): Ibid. 

6. Husatnu’d-Dln Dihlawl (during the reign of 
‘AiaVd-DIn lOiilji: 695-715/1295-1315).* 

He was a scholar well-versed in fiqh, usUluU-fiqh 
and Arabic literature. 

Nuzhat 37. 

B. Al-Biharu'z-Zdkhirah : A^afiy- 

yah ii. 1072. 

7. Abu Haf? Siraju’d-Din ‘Umar b. IshSq al-Hindi 
(773/1371). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IV, V, IX.) 

B. (i) Sharhu’l-Mughnl ( ) : Berlin 

4384, Atif 703, Lalah li. 743, Qilij ‘All 
306, (see Brockelmann ii. 220). 

(«) Faidw3 qdrl al-Hiddyyah{*i^*i-i^ t5>'* t^jW): 
Rampur 227. 

(Hi) Zubdatu 'l-ahk‘5m fl il^tilafi'l-aHmrridtVU 
a*lam ;.xij): 

Berlin 4862 ; Delhi 1951. 

(iv) Al-Gjyurratu'l-munlfah fl tarjlh madbhab 
Abl Hanfah 

(Aiji* : A§afiyyah ii. 1096. 

(v) Al-Fatdw3 al-Sirajiyyah (*;«.!^~Ji : 

Miftah 990. 

C. (i) Al-TawsM^ Sijarhu'l-HidSyat al-Kablr 

(^jSOi : Khallfah vi. 485. 

(ii) Shcirhu*l-Hid3y3t al-Saghlr XjiarH 
: Ibid. 

1. nut according to the date given in A^fiyyah ii. 1072, he died is 
m/lMS, 
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(Hi) Sharhu' l-J8mi*i*l-Sashlr(jt^^^^^ cy-): 
Tadikirah 151. 

(iv) Sharhu*l-JdmVVl-Kablr : 

Ibid.‘ 

(v) Sharhu'l-ManSr : Ibid. 

(vi) Sborhu'l-Mul^Wr : Ibid. 

(vii) Sharhu'z-Ziy8dat : Ibid. 

(viii) ‘Uddatu*l-Ndsik fi'UMandsik 
us:-uji yi): Ibid. 

(ix) K8^ifMa*8nl al-BadV fi*l-usTil (J'*« •J.ilS' 
J^'Vi j Khalifah under Al-Badl*. 

8. Sayyid Yusuf b. Sayyid Jamal al-Husaynl of 
Multao (790/1388). 

One of his ancestors migrated from Mashhad to 
Multdn, which our author left for Delhi during the reign 
of Firflz Shah Tughlaq, who being impressed with his 
learning, appointed him a teacher at the royal school. 

Tadhkirah 256 

(For another work of his, see section IX.) 

C. Tawjlhu'UkalSm fl §harhVl-Maridr *^y) 

(jUji f:AsOl: Ibid. 

9. ‘Alim b. ‘Ala’u’l-Hanafi AndapathI (in the time 
of FlrQz Shah Tu^laq: 752-790/1351-1388). 

He was one of the eminent theologians and scholars 
of Firiiz Shah’s time. He wrote a voluminous and 
comprehensive work on jurisprudence in which he 
quoted about thirty authorities. He dedicated it to the 
^hari’i-A^^am TEtar-Khan. 
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1. Abu’l-Haqq Haqql (Elliot vi. 1487), 2. Muham¬ 
mad ‘Abdu’l-Awwal’s Mufldu’l-muftl 102, 3. Nuzhat67. 

B. Al-Fatawa al-Tdtdr Khdnivvah ^ 

: Cairo iii. 87; Peshawar 626; Rampur 
No. 361; Asafiyyah ii. 1052; Rieu 1199; 
Bankipur 1715-1719. 

10. Badr b. Taj b. ‘Abdu’r-Rah'ini of Lahore (in the 
8th century A.H.). 

Nothing of the author is known to us except that 
he was a pupil of Diya’u’d-Din Sun am! who was a 
contemporary of the great saint Nizamu’d-Din Awliya* 
(d. 725/1324). 

B. MatalibuH-Mu'minIn : Banki¬ 

pur 1720. 

11. Abu’l-Fath Rukn b. Husamu’d-Dln al-mufti of 
Nagor (either in the end of the 8th or in the 
beginning of the 9th century A.H.). 

Nothing is known of him except that he was a mufti 
of Nagor and that he composed his FaWwS at Nahrwala 
with the collaboration of his son Da’ud under the direc¬ 
tion of Q3dl Hammadu’d-Din Ahmad b. QadI Akram, 
the chief QSdl of Gujarat. 

A. Al-Fatawa al-Hammadlyyah : 

Asafiyyah iii. 436. 

MSS. Bankipur XIX (i) 1723 ; Buhar (ii) 
162; Delhi 815; Cairo (iii) 88; Rampur 222; 
Bengal 14 ; Calcutta 41; India Office 1689- 
1691. 

1. According to the ^ughau it is also called the Zadu*s^safar or 
ZBdu^hmusafirin* 
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12. Sliayljli ‘All b. Abmad Maha’ml (835/1431). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV.) 

A. Fiqh-i-MaJ^dUml *2*). 

MS. Asafiyyah ii. 1096. 

13. Qadi Shihabu’d-DIn b. Shamsu’d-Din ‘Umar 

Zawuli Dawlatabadi (849/1445). 

(For a short account of his life, refer to p. 196). 

1. Akhbar 175, 2. Firishtah ii. 595, 3. A’in under 
the account of the ^arqi Kingdom, 4. Tabaqat fol. 60, 
5. Ma’athir 188,6. Subhah 39. 7. Abjad‘895. 8. Nubat 
128, 9. Hada’iq 319, 10. Tadhkirah 88, 11. Mufidu’!- 
muftl 124, 12. Azad, 14, 13. Qamus ii. 27, 14. Tajalli 
33,15. Ency. Islam i. 932, 16. Storey No. 16, 17. Hayat- 
iJalil i. 117 (footnote). 

(For other works of his, see sections V, IX.X.) 

B Sh^fh UsUlal-Bazdawl * rA): 

MS. in possession of Abu’l-Kaiam Azad 
(see his Tadhkirah p. 280.) 

14 Sa’du’d-DTn Khavrabadi (882/1477). 

His father was a QadI at jj^iayrabad. He was a 
pupil of Mawiana A‘zam of Lucknow and a disciple of 
Sb&ykh Mena Lakhnawl. He composed several works. 

I. Ma’athir 190, 2. Subbah 42, 3. Abjad 894, 
4. Hada’iq 336, 5. Tadhkirah 75. 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, IX.) 

C. (i) Sbofff UsUl al-Bazdawl 
Abjad 894. 

I. According to the Bsnklptlr Catalogue (Vol. XIX part ii. No. 1740) the 
work it assign^ to Shihiba*d*Din Ahmad b. Muhammad commonly called 
NiiBmu'l-JIlanii the author o| the Pdiwa Ibrdhim Shaiyyah, 
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Shark al-Husaml ^ji) : Ibid. 

15. Abu’l-FadS’il S*a‘du’d-Dm ‘Abd Ullah b. 
‘Abdu’l-karim (891/I486).i 

He was a learned man of Delhi. 

1. Tadbkirah 76, 2. Brockelmann ii. 220. 

B. Ifa4atu'l~Manar Shark al-Manar jiiJI 

: Asafiyyah i. 98 ; Koprlli 508; 
Damad Ibrahim 483; Wall 978; Ay§ 
Sufiyah 988; Cairo ii. 238; Yeni 308/9. 

C. Sh^fh Kanz al-daqa*iq ‘y^ : 

Tadhkirah 76. 

16. QadI Chakan (920/1514). 

He was an eminent scholar of Gujarat. 

1. Khalifah iii. 135, 2. Brockelmann ii. 221, 3. 
BQhar No. 156, 4. Mufidu’l-Mufti ii. 32. 

B. Khizanatu*r-riwavat • Wall 

1437; Yeni 605; Nur ‘Uthmani 1520; Asljir 
326; Buhar ii. 156; Bankipur xix. (i) 1736- 
39; Bengal ii 352; Loth 276; Rampur 172; 
A§afiyyah ii. 1084; India Office 1603-4. 

17. Ilahdad of Jawnpur (932/1525). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IX.) 

B. SborhuH-Hiddyah (*ii>*4^i j^j-) : Salimiyyah 
433 ;'‘Atif 262; Wall 1319; Peshawar 516-7. 

C. Sbof'}} wfS/ al-Bazdawi : 

Ta^kirah 25. 

18. Shihabu’d-Din Alhimad b. Muliammad entitled 
Nii^am al-Jiiani (either in the 9th or 10th 
century A. H.) 

1. 791/1398 according to the Tadhkirah^ 
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He was an erudite scholar and was brought up in 
GujarSt. It is controversial whether he flourished 
in the 9th or lOth century A. H. According to an 
article which appeared in the celebrated Urdu peri¬ 
odical Ma'arif of A'zamgarh for May, 1930, (p. 347), 
he wrote his FatSwS for Ibrahim Shah Sharql (803-844/ 
1400-1440). The same view is held by Muhammad ‘ Ab- 
du’l-Awwal Jawnpuri in his Mufidu'l-muftl ii, (p. 99) 
where it is recorded that Nizam Jllanl was a contem¬ 
porary of Shihabu’d-Din Dawlatabadi and that his 
grave is still existing at Jawnpur. The other view is* 
that he dedicated his Fatawa to Ibrahim ‘Adil §h§h 
(941-965/1535-1557). 

B. FatSw9 Ibrahim Shahlyyah 

Buhar 159; Bankipur 1749-52; A§afiyyah ii. 

1052; iii. 422; Calcutta 40; Rampur p. 221; 

India Office 1704, 1705; Nadhir AJjmad 46. 

19. Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Awwalof Zaydpur (968/1560). 

(For another work of his, see section II.) 

C. (i) Nazmu'l-Fara*i4i*s-Sirajlyyah (*!«) 

: Hada’iq 375. 

( m ) Sb(ifh'i-Pciro'i4Vs‘SirUjiyyah 
: Ibid. 

20. ghaylsJi Jalal Thanisarl (989/1581). 

He was a leading disciple of the saint ‘Abdu’l- 
Quddus of Gangoh, a village near Sahiranpur and 
was well-versed in esoteric and exoteric learning. 

1. See (t) Bnhsr Arabic Mss. Catalogue ii. 159. 

{ii) Bsnkipilr Catalogue xix. part ii. No. 1749. 

(ifO Nadhir A^mad No. 46. where Al^Nadwah for 1910 (No. 8. pp. 

25-28 has been quoted as one ot his authorities. 
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1. Haft Iqlim No. 380,2. Alslibar 277, 3. Badi’Qni 
iii. 3, 4. Saflnah 101, 5. Tabaqat fol. 192, 6. Ta4h- 
kirah 40. 

A. Risalah fl Tahqiq arS4l al-Hind 

-‘-4^' • In Bri* Museum. 

MS. India Office 1730, where the title of 
the work and the name of the author are 
wrongly given as the Ahkdmu’l-arS4l and 
Muhammad A‘la Ibn Qadi Muhammad 
HSmid Ibn Muhammad Sabir ThSnawI 
respectively.* 

21. Maj^dumu'l-Mulk ‘Abd Ullah SultSnpQri (990/ 
1582). 

He was one of the eminent scholars of his time. 
Humayun conferred upon him the titles of MaJ^dfim 
u'l-Mulk and ShayJ^u'l-Islam After Humayun’s death 
he was attached to his son Akbar’s Court. He played 
a prominent part in the religious discussions which 
were organised by Akbar. It is said that it was chiefly 
due to his bigotry that Akbar became hostile to the 
orthodox creed of Islam. 

1. Bada’Qni iii. 70, 2. Tabaqat fol. 209 b, 3. 
Ma’Sthiru’l-umara’ iii. 252, 4. HadS’iq 397, 5. Beale 7, 
6. Tadhkifah 103. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, IX.) 

B. Risdlah fi'l-Mubdh y* Bengal 

ii. 41.' 

22. Zaynu’d-DIn b. *Abdal-‘Aziz al-Ma‘bari (after 
991/1583). 

Ii See also No» 57 oi this tectioxii 
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(For Other works of his, see sections II, IV, VIII.) 

A. (/) Qurratu'l-^ayn »J) : 

In British Mus. 

(«) Fathu*l-mu'ln bi shark Qurratu*l-*ayn 

C^) • Ibid. 

MS. A§afiyyah iv. 458. 

23. Rahmat Uilah b. ‘Abd Ullah al-Sindhl (993/ 
1585).* 

He was a native of Sindh but he migrated to 
Madinah and died at Makkah. 

1. Al-Nur folio 153, 2. Al-Kawakib folio 204, 3. 
AkhbSr 273, 4. Tarabu’l-amathil 220, 5. Brockelmann 
ii. 416, 6. Tadhkirah 62. 

A. (i) LubabuU-mamsik wa *ubSbu*l-masSlik 

(tiXji^Mji j ‘ see Mu'jam 

930. 

MSS. Rampur 224; BankipQr 1760; 
A§afiyyah i. 1102. 

(ii) Majma'u'l-mannsik wa nafiCUmaaSsik 
(^^..u%Ji j ^1 ^); Ibid. 

MSS. Cairo iii. 270, Sulaymaniyyah 412 
(were wrongly assigned to ‘Abd Uliah 
b. Ibrihlm). 

B. (i) Al-Man!lsiku*s-Saghlr »X.LJl): 

Berlin 4055. 

(ii) Al-Manasiku*l-awsal : 

Peshawar 635. 


1. 9M)/158S According to the Taikkirah, p. 62. 
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(Hi) RisSlah fl Iqtida' bi'^~ShdfiUyyah wa*l- 
khildf bi dhalik j *'^»l ^ 

(tSOil ; Cairo vii. 386. 

24. Wajihud-DIn Gujarati (998/1589). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, V, IX.) 

B. (/) HSshiyah ‘aid Shark al- Wiqayah J* vsi*) 

: Buhar 1*64; Rampur 186. 

(i7) Hdshiyah ‘ala al-Talwlh J* vs'^): 

Nadwah 712. 

C. (i) Hdshiyah ‘aid Usui al-Bazdawl. J* * 9 ^i**) 

J>*>: Tadhkirah 250. 

(ii) Hdshiyah ‘aid al-Sharh al-‘Adudi ‘aid al- 
Mukhtasar li Ibn al-Hdjib J* 

I Ibid. 

25. ‘All b. Ahmad Sa‘Id al-Ma‘bari (in the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th century). 

A. HdMyah ‘aid FathHl‘mu‘ln ^ J* *t-i-) 
(Os*-Ji: In Bri. Mus. 

26. Qadi Abu’l-Ma‘all b. I^wajah al-Bukh3rI, 
commonly called QadI Abu’l-Ma'all (in the 
tenth century A.H.). 

He was an authority on fiqh, and was a pupil and 
son-in-law of ‘Azizan al-Bui^arl On coming to India 
he settled at Agra where he died. 

(1. Tadlikirah 6, 2. Bankipur 1752) 

B. Hasbu'l-Mufti ) : Bankipur 1752, 

Cairo iii. 41, RlmpOr 167, India Office 1703- 

27. *AtIq Ullah b. Isml'Il b. Sh Qlsim (in the time 
of Akbar—963-1014/1556-1605). 


21 
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B, Fatawa Akbar Shahi : Asa- 

fiyyah ii. 1052 

28. Shayyi HamTd b. ‘Abd Ullah b. Ibrahim al- 
Sindhl (1009/1600). 

[MuhibbI ii. 327] 

B. Al-Qawlu"l-hasan fl jawdz iqtida’ bVl-Imam 
abShafi'l fi'n-nawafil wa'l-sunan 

*U:il jl^ ; Ram- 

pur 238. 

29. Nur Ullah Shustari (1019/1610). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, V, VII, 

I 

B. (0 Nihayatu’l-aqdam (|*l■«VISilf.i): Miflah 
1096, Bengal i. 1074. 

C. (i) Risdlah fi Najasati'l-kh^amr ^JLj) 

(j^l : Ka.shf. 

(//) Risdlah fl-Ghusli'l-juma^ah J *il-j) 

; Ibid. 

{in) Risdlah fi TaqdlrVl-ma'Vl-kathlr *lUj) 

(,,i5:jl .UljiJis; ; Ibid. 

(iv) Hdshiya *ald al-Hiddyah (*ii-^h J* A».iU) : 

Ibid. 

(v) Risdlah fi'l-Kaffdrah (.jUCJ»y}*JLj): ibid. 

(vi) Hd^iyah *ald QawdHdVUahkdm fi'l-fiqh 

(IsiJi j : ibid. 

(vii) Hdshiyah *ald SharhVl-Wiqdyah J* As-ii«^) 

(*iW^i : Ibid. 

(vm) Al~Lum*ahfi saldti*l'juma*ah a*JJ1) 

(A«*».ji; Ibid. 
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30. Muhammad Sharif Kanboh (in the time of the 
Emperor Jahangir—1014-1037/1605-1627). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, VI, IX.) 

B. Mulhamul-^ayb : BankTpur 

1779. 

31. ‘Abdu’l-Hakim of Siyalkot (1067/1656). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, V, VI, IX.) 

A. HaMyah ‘ala al Husami (^^l~»«3l J* *i«'») : 

Pe^iawar 527. 

B. Ha.^iyah ‘ala'l-Talw'ih Jc *i^3»>): 

Lalah-li 709 ; Asad Aya 458 ; Jami‘ Sharifi 
252; Asad 458; Cairo ii. 261; Loth 326; 
Asafiyyah i. 92 ; Pesliawar 575; Rampur 
270. 

32. ‘Abdu’s-Salam of Dlwah (in the time of Shah- 
jahan—1037-1069/1628-1659). 

(For another work of his, refer to section I.) 

B. JshrShatu' l-ma‘ally yah. Shark al-manSr 

(jUJij. jji aJI*ji o'»i^.ii): Mifiah 740; Nadhir 
Aljmad 135. 

33. ‘Abdu’r-RashTd Jawnpurl entitled Shamsu’I- 
Haqq b. Shaykh Mustafa b. ‘Abdu’l-Hamid 
(1083/1672). 

He was a pupil of Sh. Fadl Ullah Jawnpurl, and 
was a distinguished scholar and author of his time. 
He also composed verses, his taj^allus being Shamsi. 

1. Ma’atJair 203, 2. Subhah 66, 3. Abjad 902, 
4. Hada’iq 456, 5. Tajall! 49-61, 6. Ta^kirah 119, 
7. XzSd 37, 
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(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

C. Ha.^iyah ‘ala al-Sharh al-A4udl ‘aid Mufch- 
tasar al-‘Usul 

: Ma’athir 204. 

34. Mu‘inud-Din b. lOiwajah Ma)imud Naqsh- 
bandi (1085/1674). 

He was an eminent scholar of Ka^mTr. 
[Tadhkirah 229] 

B. Al-FatUwd naqshbandiyyah J^jUuJi): 

Bankipur 1785 ; Rampur 229. 

C. Kanzu'l-sa‘adat yS"): Tadhkirah 229. 

35. Abu’l-Labib ‘Abd Ullah b. ‘Abdu’l-Hakim of 
Siyalkot (11th century A.H.). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IX.) 

B. (/■) Zddu'ULabib fl safarVl-hablb *--4:111 .>'j) 

(c:-.i»ji jAM j: Peshawar 591. 

(ii) Al-Tasrlh bi ghwdmidi'bTalwih 

: Loth 327. 

C. Hdshiyah ‘ala al-Hiddyah As-t*) : 

Farhat 74. 

36. ‘Abdu’l-Latif b. Jam31 b. Hamid al-Nahrwall 
(11th century A.H.). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II) 

B. Sbtirh Mawahib al-RahmanVl-Ibrdhlm b. 
MHsU aUTardblasl ^>i) 

(^ijkJi ^ : B5nkipQr 1743. 

37. ^aykh Nizam (and other scholars) in the time 
of Awrangzib—1069-1119/1659-1707). 
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He was a resident of Burhanpur and a pupil of 
Qadi Na§iru’d-DIn Burhanpuri. He entered into the 
service of Awrangzib when he was the Governor of 
Deccan. Nizam was the president of the committee of 
the Indian Muslim Jurists, which was appointed by 
Awrangzib to compose a most authentic and compre¬ 
hensive work on the Hanafl Fiqh. We have no complete 
list of the members of the comm i ttee. The au thor of the 
Mufidu'l-Muftl says that he could, with great difficulty, 
find out the following five names in addition to 
Nizam: 

1. Mulla Hamid Jawnpuri, 2. Qadi Muhammad 
Husayn Jawnpuri, 3. Muhammad Abu’l-Khavr of 
Thattah, 4. Mulla Muhammad Jamil Siddqi Jawnpuri, 
5. Jalalu’d-Din Mutjiammad of Machhli^iihr. 

1. ‘Alamgir-Namah 1087, 2. Farhat, 73, 3. Tadh- 
kirah 242, 4. Mufidu’l-MuftI III. 

A. Fatdwd-i'Alamglri, (also called al-Fatawa 
al-Hindiyyah (*£-*^<31 (IjjUiJi i* : 

MSS. Berlin 4441-2; Loth 275 ; A§afiyyah 
p. 1054-5 ; India Office 1706-11; Bri-Mus. 
Supp. 299-300; Delhi 618; Rampur 225; 
Bengal 16; Asad Aya 1102; Nur ‘Uflimani 
47; Cairo iii. 93; Bankipur XIX (ii) Nos. 
1789-1799. 

38. Qadi Muljibb Ullah b. ‘Abd al-ghakur of Behar 
(1119/1707). 

He was a pupil of Mulla Qutbu’d-Din Shamsabadi. 
Having completed his studies, he went to the Deccan 
and entered into the service of Awrangzib who appoint¬ 
ed him Qadi first at Lucknow and then at Hyderabad. 
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Later on he was put in charge of the education of 
the Emperor’s grandson Rafi‘u’sh-§han. Shah ‘Alam 
Bahadur ^ah appointed him SadnCs-sudTir of the 
Empire and conferred the title of Fa4il ^an upon him. 
He was one of the most eminent scholars of his age 
in India. 

1. Ma’athir 211, 2. Subhah 76, 3. Abjad 905,4. 
Brockelmann II, 420, 5. Ta^kirah 175, 6. Ency. Islam 
I, 717, 7. J.A.S.B. of 1913, p. 295, 8. Azad 42,9. Qamus 
ii. 177. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, VI.) 

A. Musallam al-thubut (o i ; 

MSS. Mifah 757; Rampur 278; Asafiyyah i. 
102, iv. 36; Calcutta 27; Banklpur XIX (i) 
1530-32; India Office 1489-1494. 

B. Minhiyyah ‘aid Musallam al-thubut 
(o^tUi J*: Rampur 279. 

39. Mufti Abu’l-Barakat b. §haykh Husamu’d- 
Dln (during Awrangzlb’s time 1069-1119/1659- 
1707). 

(Tadhkirah 35 under Turab ‘All; Banklpur IX (ii) 
Nos. 1800-1). 

B. Majma'u'l’barakat (oir^JI A§afiyyah 

iv. 422; India Office 1701-2; Miftati 1044; 
Bankipur XIX (ii) Nos. 1800; Rampur No. 
515. 

40 . Mulla Mu(iammad Mu^sin Kashu Kashmiri 

(1119/1707). “ 

He was one of the eminent scholars of Kasljmir. 
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I. Rawdatu’l-abrar 8, 2. Hada’iq 432, 3. Tadh- 
kirah 212. ’ 

(For another work of his, see section IX.) 

C. Hashiyah ‘ala al Hidayah J* *8-'*-); 
Tadhkirah 212. 

41. Mulla Ahmad Jlwan b, Abi Sa‘id (1130/1717). 
(For other works of his, see section I.) 

A. Nuru'l-anwar .^arh al-ManUr 
(jUJI; 

MSS. Loth 316; Aligarh 109; Asafiyyah 
i. 102, iv. 38; Bankipur XIX (i), No. 1511; 
India Office 1456-1460. 

42. QadI Muhammad‘Iba b. ^aykh ‘Abdu’l-Majld 
Siddlql of Junagarh (Farrukh-siyar’s time— 
1124-1131/1713-1719). 

He was a QadI at Junagarh and was well versed 
in the Islamic learning. 

B. FathWl-qadir Shark al-Hidayah ^») 

(*i'a*-Jl : only a portion is in the possess¬ 

ion of one of his descendants, QadI Ahmad 
Miyan Akhtar of Junagarh. 

43. Hafiz Aman Ullah b. Nur Ullah of Benares 
(1133/1720). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, V, VI.) 

B. Muhkamu'l-itsul^dy^'i^ Bengal 1, 902. 

C. (/) Al-Mufassir fi'Uusul 

Tadhkirah 27. 

(li) Al-Hd^iyah ‘aid al-Talwih Aj^WI) 

(2<^l: Ibid*. 
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44. Baha’u*d-D!n Muj^Rintaad b. Taju’d-Din 
Hasan al-I$fahaai, called FS4il-i-Hindl (1137/ 

1724) . 

[NujQm 211 ] 

(For other works of his, see section IX.) 

A. Ka shf Hthami'l-ibhdm fl shark qawU'idi'l- 
ahkam (clsr**Vi 

Bri. Mus. 

C. (i) Al-Zubdah fl usiiWd-din 
OJ-*J'): Kashf. 

(ti) Al-Mandhiju*n-nabawlyyah fl ^arh al- 
Raw4dtu'l-bahlyyah 

[Nujum2ll] 

45. Abu’l-Hasan b. ‘Abdu’l-HadI al-Sindhi (1138/ 

1725) . * 

(For other works of his, refer to section II.) 

B. Manhalu'l'hudat fl shark Mu^addiVs-salat 

(s^i Jjuc j^): A?a6yyah ii. 

11C6; Ulahli. 1021. 

46. Habib Ullah of Qannawj (1140/1727). 

[Tadhkirah 46]: See Section VI also. 

C. (0 Al Fd4il fi'l-fiqh (aWI j J.iUJi): Ibid. 

(i7) Mu}^tasaruH-frd'i4 (u^’^iJi ^^): see 
Bankipur 1960, ii. 

47. Abu’l-Ma'Srif *lnayat Ullah QSdiri LShurl 
(1141/1728). 
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[Tadllkirah 152] 

C. (/) Multaqatu'l-haqa'iq fl shark Kanzi'd- 
daqa'iq (im}l Jm±.) : Ibid. 

(») Qhayatu'l-hawashl ‘aid sharhVl-wiqdyah 

j® '4'®): Ibid. 

48. Shah ^ub Ullah Muhammad Yahya of Allah- 
abad (1144/1731). 

He was the nephew, disciple and son-in-law of 

Muhammad Afdal of Allahabad. 

• • 

[Tadhkirah 58] 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, V.) 

C. Al-Qawlu's-sahih fl salatVt-tasblh 

s J ; Tadhkirah 58. 

49. Abdu’n-Nabi b. Qadi ‘Abdu’r-Rasul al-‘Uth- 
manl of Ahmadnagar (d. after 1144/1731). 

He was a pupil and disciple of Wajihu’d-Din ‘Alawi 
of Gujarat. 

1. Tadhkirah 135; 2. Bankipur 2010. 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, IX.) 

B. Hdshiyah ‘ala*l-Fard'i4i's-sirajiyyah v^l**) 

(Ai*ij-Ji Aiafiyyah ii. 1082 . 

50. Ntiru’d-DIn b. Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad- 
abadi (1155/1742). 

(For other works of his, refer to sections I, II, IV, 
V, VI, IX.) 

C. (0 Hdshiyah *ala'l-Talwlh J* 

fa^kirah 248. 
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(ii) Hashiyah ‘ala sharhi'l-wiqSyah J* As-I*) 
: Ibid. 

(Hi) Hashiyah ‘ala SharhVl-Malali‘ J* 

: Ibid. 

51. Hamd Ullah b. Shukr Ullah of Sandila (1160/ 
1747). 

He was one of the eminent pupils of Mulla Nizamu- 
’d-Din Sihalawl. He received the title of Fa4l Ullah 
IGiSn from the king of Delhi. He was chiefly interested 
in the studies of Philosophy. His commentary on Tas- 
dlqat SullamHl-ulum by Muhibb Ullah of Bihar is well 
known in India. 

1. TadJikirah 52, 2. Maljbub 423. 

(For other works of his, refer to section VI.) 

B. Sh<ifl} Zubdatu'l-usul iajj j-^.i): Mif- 

tah 725; Bengal i. 553. 

52. Mulla Nizamu’d-Dm b. Qutbu’d-Din al-Siha- 
lawi (1161/1748). 

After his father’s death, he continued his studies 
under Hafiz Aman Ullah of Benares, Qutbu’d-DIn of 
Shamsabad and Qliulam Naqshband of Lucknow till he 
became one of the eminent scholars of his time. He was 
a disciple of Sayyid ‘Abdur-Razzaq Hansawl. 

1. Ma’athir 220, 2 Subhah 94. 3. Abjad 911, 
4. Hada’iq 455, 5. Tadhkirah 241, 6. Farangi 179, 7. 
‘Abdu’l-Awwal’s Mufidu’l-Mufti 133, 8. Azad 58. 

(For other works of his, refer to sections V, VI.) 

B. (i) S!}<^t‘hMusallamal~thublit(c»^\ 

Loth 332; Bengal i. 602; Buhar 140; 
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Asafiyyah i. 98; Miftah 735; Ramptir 
274; Nadwah 713. 

(//) Al-Subhu's-sadiq shark al-manar 

(jUJi : Rampur 275. 

(Hi) Sharhu't-Tahrir fi usUli'd-dln c-'^) 

: Bengal i. 536. 

53. Muhammad Hashim b. ‘Abdu’l-Qliafur al- 
Sindhi (1174/1760). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, V.) 

A. Fara'idu'l-Islam t '• Bri. Mus. 

B. (/) Risalah fl wacVHl-yadayn tahta's-surrah 

osei jjjJi J ; Peshawar 

598. 

(//) Risalah Fakihatu'l'bustan (*4^1* 

: Ibid. 897; BankTpur U02. 

(Hi) Al-Baya(lu'l-jamHah fl aqwalHl-fuqaha* 

(fc’^HiJl o^L;’i); Bankipur 

1803 ; Asafiyyah iv. 434. 

(iv) Tanqihu’l-kalam ‘an qircVat khalfi’l-imam 

(i.L'ili >_iU c^\ji : Asafiyyah iv. 

434. 

54. Shah Wall Ullah b. ‘Abdur-Rahim of Delhi 
(1176/1762): 

(For other works of his, refer to sections I, II, IV, 
V, X, XI.) 

A. (0 ‘Iqdu'l-Jld fl ahkUmVUijtihdd waU-taqlld 

(jUlUI j Jit) ; Bri.Mus. 

MSS. A§afiyyah i. 98, iii. 44; Miftah 
2711; Rampur 276. 
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(h) a l-InsSf fl baySn sababVl-ilihtilSf 

: Ibid. 

MSS. Miftati 2614/3; Bengal 182; Ram- 
pur 281; Asafiyyah i. 88. 

55. Rustam ‘All b. ‘All As^ar al-Qannawjl (1178/ 

1764). 

(For another work of his, refer to section I.) 

C. Sbofhu*l-ManSr Abjad 932. 

56. Mulla Nur Muhammad called Nur Baba Patlu 

of Kashmir (1195/1780). 

He was a pupil of ‘Abdu’s-Sattar Kashmiri and 
QadI Mubarak Gopamawl. 

1. Hada’iq 458,2. Tadhkirah 248. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, IX.) 

B. Hdshiyah 'ala Ha^iyatVl-Siyalkuti ‘ala't- 
Talwlh *,.iu yU 

Miftah 708; Rampur 270. 

57. QadI Muhammad A‘la b. QadI Muhiammad 

Hamid Thanwl (in 11th century). 

B. RisSlah Ahkam al-ara4l *Jl-j);» 

India Office 1730; A§afiyyah iv. 434. 

58. Sahffi-zadah Miyan MuhammadI (12th century) 

1, See also No. 20. In the opinion of the present writer both the works 
are the same. The difference of the titles is very insignificant. The chief 
difference is, however, about the authorship. According to the printed copy 
of Xx ^\j\ JtfbJ which the present writer saw at the Bri. Mus., the name 
of the author is, as far as his memory goes, and also as far as the written 
notes that he has with him, throw light on this matter. Sh^ykh Jalal Thgn- 
esari, and according to the A§afiyyah Catalogue and also to the Arabic India 
Office Catalogue No. 1730, it is Muhammad A*lg. Hence the one and the .«ame 
book has been shown under two different authors according to their periods 
in this work. The India Office Catalogue does not give the period of the 
author, but according to the Asafiyyah Catalogue iv. 434, it is 11th century 
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B. Burhanu'Uusul : PeshSwar 581. 

59. Muhammad A‘lam al-Sandlll (12th century). 

[Tadhkirah 180.] 

(For other works of his, see section VI.) 

B. Al-Mathalu's-sa'ir fi ka shf Cd-ddi’ir JtJi) 
j y'ui: Delhi 1575. 

60. Mulla Barakat (12th century). 

[ See Bankipur x. 545. ] 

(For other works of his, see sections V, VI, VII.) 

B. Shark Musallam aJ-{hubut ,*1-*-* jV): 
Rampur 144. 

61. Shaykh Muhammad. Abu’t-Tayyib al-SindhI 
(11th century). 

(For another work of his, see section II.) 

B. Qurratu'l-anzSr, Ha^iyah *ala Tanwir al- 
Manar (jUJi J* a-jU jikiMl./): Peshawar 
547. 

62. QadI Ahmad ‘All b. Sayyid Fath Ullah of 
Sandilah (12th century). 

He was the pupil and son-in-law of Ahmad Ullah 
of Sandilah. He held the post of qadi at his. native 
place under the Delhi Government. He has several 
works to his credit. 

[Tadhkirah 20.] 

(For other works of his, see section VI.) 

B. RisTllah fl FarS*i4i'l-Hanafiyyah *Jl-j) 
Ibid. 
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63. Abu’l-Fayd Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad ‘Abdur-Razzaq known asMurtada 
al-Husaynl al-Zabldl al-Hindi (1205/1791). 

(For other works of his, refer to sections I, II, IV, 
V, IX.) 

A. (i) Nashwatu^l-irtiydh fi bayan haqiqatVl- 

maysar wd'l-qidah oiy 

j^}\ Bri. Mus. 

MS: Berlin 5502. 

(//) 'Uqudu’l-JawahirVl-munifah fi adillat 
Ahi Hanifah ^^}l Ai-iJI j^se) 

(*4*u: Bri. Mus. 

B. Al-Qawlu'l-masmu* fi'l-farq baynVl-kar* 

wa'l-makru‘ u» J>sJi) 

Nadwah (N) 11. 

C. (i) Ka^fu*l-^itd ^anVs-saldWl-wusta ai.r) 

ii^i 0 ^ ii»iJi*:‘Tadhkirah*225. 

(»’) Al-IhtifSl bi*s-sawmi*s-sittah min shaw- 
w3l (Jb" u-* JlASfcVt): Ibid. 

(m) Am3li Abl Hanifah ^>1 jui): 

Ma'Srif of A'zamgarh, Vol. xix. No. 2, 
p. 118. 

64. MuUa Muhammad Hasan b. Qbulam Mustafa 
of Lucknow (1209/1794). 

He was a great grandson of Mulla Qutbu’d-DIn 
Sihalawi and a pupil of Nizamu’d-DIn Sihalawl. He 
was chiefly interested in the philosophic studies. He 
has many works to his credit. 
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1. Al-A^sanu’l-arba‘ah 8, 2. Ta^kirah 185, 
3. Mahbub 191, 4. Buhar No. 310, ii. 5. Farrangl 47. 

(For other works of his, refer to sections V, VI.) 

B. MusallamVth-thuhut ( 

India Office 1496 ; Rampur 275 ; Asafiyyah 
i. 96. 

65. Muhammad Qasim b. Da’im al-Bardawuni 
(composed in 1209/1794). 

B. Bid^atn'l-tnuftin (o==i*Jl : Bengal ii. 94. 

66. ‘Abdu’l-Basit b. Rustam ‘All of Qannawj 

{\223lim). ‘ • 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IX.) 

B. Shark Mul^tasar al-Fara'id (^‘l^l 
BankTpur 1960, ii. 

67. Mulla Muhammad Mubin b. Mulla Muhlbb 
Ullah (1225/1810). 

He was a descendant of Qutbu’d-DIn Sihalawi and 
a pupil of Mulla Muhammad Hasan. 

1. Farangl, 2. ‘Abdu’l-Bari’s Aiharu’I-uwal 30, 
3. Tadhkirah 211. 

(For other works of his, see sections V, VI.) 

B. Shark Musallam ath-thubut ^^^.i); 
Miftah 736; Rampur 21 A. 

68. Mirza Hasan ‘AliSaghir Muhaddifh of Lucknow 
(d. after 1226/181 i). 

[Tadhkirah 48.] 

C. Tuhfafu'lmushtdq fi'n-nikdh wa*s~sud5q 

(jUiJi Aini); Ibid, 
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69. Sayyid Dildar ‘All al-Mujtabid al-ShI‘I (1235/ 
1819). 

He was born in 1166/1752. He is the first Shi‘ah 
scholar of India who rose to the position of mujtahid. 
In philosophical studies he was a pupil of Haydar ‘All 
b. Ahmad Ullah Sandlll and of Bab Ullah, pupil of 
Hamd Ullah Sandlll. He completed his theological 
studies under Sayyid All Tabataba’I in India and under 
Sayyid Mahdl b. Sayyid Hidayat Ullah at Mashhad. 
He has many works to his credit. 

1. Najum346, 2. Tadhkirah 60; 3. Kashf, 4. Tadfi- 
kirah-i-bi-baha 146. 

(For other works of his, refer to sections V, VIII). 

A. (/) Asdsu'I’UsUl trl-i). MSS. Asa- 

fiyyah i. 88 ; Bengal ii. 92. 

(i7) *Imadu'l-Islam known as miratu'l-*uqul 
fl 'ilmi'l-usul jUc) 

B. Al-Sayfu'l-m3slh ^^i \): India Office 
1868. 

C. (0 Sharh Bab absawm min HadlqatVl- 

muttaqln <-*11 ^y^) i 

Tadhkirah. 

(h) Shork Bab al-zakSt min Hadlqatri- 
muttaqln *ij.u ^ vi* r^-): 

Ibid. 

70. ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali BabruVulum (1235/1819). 

(For other works of his, refer to sections II, IV, V, 

VI, VII.) 
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A. (i) Fawatihu’r-Rahmut fi ^arh Musallam 
al-thubut jfU*)* 

MSS: India Office 1494-95; BSnkIpur 
XIX (i) 1534-35; Rampur277; A§afiy- 
yah i. 100. 

(«) RisUlah al-Arkdnu'l~arba*ah OtJ'j'ill aJI-j) 
(ajojVI. mss. Buhar 167; Rampur 196; 
X§afiyyah ii. 1070. 

(in) Tanwiru'l-manar shark al-Manar jiju) 
(jiiJI jUji: Bri. Mus. 

C. Shark Fiqh-Uakbar *si : Tadh- 
kirah 123. 

71. Amin Ullah b. Mufti Muhammad Akbar 
(1253/1837). 

1. Farangl 38, 2. ‘Abdu’l-Bari’s Atharu’l-uwal 8. 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, IX.) 

C. (i) HSshiyah ‘ala aUTaw4lh wa'l-Talwlfi 
(Ci ^ Farangl 38. 

(if) Hdshiyah ‘aid shark Musallam al-thubUt 
(ctj^l Aj.ii»); Ibid. 

72. SalSmat ‘All Khan known as HadJiaqat KhSn 
(wrote the undermentioned book in 1212/1797.) 

A. RiiSb al-Ikhtiyar vUT).* 

73. Shah IsmS'Il b. *Abd al-Qbani of Delhi (1246/ 
1830). 


1. This book has been translated into Urdn by Maulawi 'Abdu's>SaIsm 
of A'samgarb. 

22 
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(For other works of his, see sections II, V, X.) 

A. Risalah fi Usui al-fiqh (*mJ1 J><»' J 
Bri. Mus. 

74. Muhammad ‘Abid al-Sindhl (1257/1841). 

(For other works of his, see section II.) 

C. Ta'wllu'l-anwar *ala al-Durr ahmu^iar 
(jCjcJl jJiJi Jjji;): Tadhkirah202. 

75. Mulla Nuru’d-DIn b. Isma'il of Rampur 1270/ 
1853). 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

B. Kitab al-Taqwa wa Risalah aUhusna 

aJUj j: Rampur 239. 

76. Wall Ullah b. Habib Ullah of Lucknow (1270/ 
1853.) 

He was a descendant of Mulla Qutbal-Shahid. He 
wrote several books. 

1. Farangl, 2. Atharu’l-uwal 33, 3. Tadhkirah 252. 
(For other works of his, see sections V, VI, VIII.) 

C. (i) NafnHsu'l-malakht ^arh Musallam aU 

{hubut o^sUJi ^lij): Tadh¬ 

kirah 252. 

(«) HSshiyah ‘ala al-Hidayah (*ilJi 4 Jl J* A..iU): 

ibid. 

77. Abu *Abd Ullah Husayn b. Sayyid Dildar ‘All 
(1271/1854). 

(For other works of his, refer to sections I, V, VI.) 

B. (i) AU Wajlz aUrSlq (: Bengal i. 
1086; India Office 1850. 
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(/i) Manahij al-tadqlq wa ma^drij al-tahqlq 

India Office 

1851. 

C. (0 Raw4atu’l-ahk3m : Kashf. 

(») Risdlah fl annahu hal yajDzu Wl- 
mutabahhirln fi'l-ijtihUd an ya*malu *al3 
rd'yihim *ji Ji 

^ : Ibid. 

78. Khadim Abmad b. Mulla Haydar Farangi 
Maballl (1271/1854). 

1. Hada’iq 746, 2. Farangi, 3. Atharu’l-uwal 14, 
4. Tadhkirah 56. 

(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

B. Al-Sa'adatu'l-abadlyyahfl tahqlq aUDd*irat*l- 

hindiyyah SjU.J!): 

Delhi 578. 

C. TaHlqdt *al3 Shark al-Wiqayah olSjU) 

Tadhkirah 56. 

79. ‘Imadu’d'Din Muhammad ‘Uthmani of Labkan. 

He was a pupil of Mulla ‘Abdu’l-‘Ali Bahru’l- 
‘ulum (1235/1819) and also of Mulla Muhammad 
Hasan. 

[Tadhkirah 150] 

(For other works of his, refer to section VI.) 

B. ZubdatuU-farSUd sajj): Bankipur 

1960. 

80. SirajQ’d-Dm ‘All KhSn (in the service of the 
Hon’ble East India Company). 
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A. JSmi* al-ta^zirat min Kutub al-thiqat 

^ : Bri Mus. 

MSS. India Office 1718; Rampur 181. 

WORKS OF UNKNOWN OR 
DOUBTFUL DATES 

1. ‘Abdu’l-Qbanl ‘Abbasi of Gwalior, 

B. Asasu'l-usul (): Rampur 266. 

2. S3l}ib-zSdah Miyan Gul of Chamkan (in Pesha 
war). 

B. IM'iq al sam*ah fl tahqiqVl-jumu*ah jjV 
j-j*.* j : Peshawar 654. 

3. Ni‘mat Ullah b. Tahir al-Nafarwaii. 

B. SalStuU-tarawlh Peshawar 695. 

4. TaqTyyu’d-DIn Abu’l-Baqa Mubammad b 

Abmad al-QannaujI. 

B. (i) MuntahU al-murdddt (obl^JI ; Mif 
tab 1079. 

(//) Shark Muntahd al~murdd3t rj" 

(obijji: Ibid 951. 

5. *Ata’ Ullah al-Siddlqi Samarqandl Shahjahan- 

purl. 

B. Al-UthUr il3 ddr al-surUr (jjj-JiyJi 
India Office 1719; Rampur 214. 

6. Sbaykh Miyan of Lucknow. 

B. Faf3w3 muj^tasar Shdfi'l iSjlii): 

Bengal 59. 
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7. Fat^ Muhammad Muhaddith b. Shaykh *lsd of 

Burhanpur. 

B. Fathu*l-madhahib ^i): A§afiyyah. 

8. Zaynu*l-*Abid!n Qhulam Mubammad al-*Abb3sl 

al-AudI al-Biharl. 

B. Rau4atu'l~anzdr (jikJVl India Office 

1734. 

C. Mi*yaru'l-afkdr fi Kashfi'l-asrdr^ jIsSVI jU*-) 

Ibid. 


1. I>«alii)g with Wu^r (>«j} 



SECTION IV 


LITERATURE ON TASAWWUF (SUFISM), 
ETHICS, ETC. 

1. Shaykh Jamalu’d-DIn Al^mad al-KhatIb of 
Hansi (659/1260). 

He was a descendant of the great Imam Abu 
Hanifah and one of the great ^alifahs of §haykh 
Farldu’d-DIn Shakarganj. He founded a sub-branch, 
named after him, of the ChishtI Order. 

1. A’In-i-Akbarl ii. 219,2. Akhbar 67,3. Khazlna- 
tuT-a§fiyah 285, 4. Tadhkirah 42. 

A. Mulharridt (»=.i*^). 

2. Abu Bakr Isb5q b. Taju’d-Din AbuT-Hasan 
al-MultanI, called Ibn Taj (after 736/1335). 

(For other works of his, refer to sections I, III.) 

B. {i) Dhikr al-dbikri*l‘akbar (^rVi^^t^i); 

Berlin 3349. 

(«) Nisbatu KhirgatVt-tasawwuf V-O 
: Ibid 3348. 

3. Abu Haf§ Siraju’d-DIn ‘Umar b. Ishaq al- 
Hindi (773/1371). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, V, IX.) 

B. Law3*ihuU-anwar fi^l-radd *al3 man ankara 
*ala'V3rifm min la{3*ifi'l-asrdr yJ 

: (jO-Vi ^ oAWyi. j53l cr* J* : Berlin 
3322. 

C. Kitdb al-Ta$awwuf (J>.i*4l : Nuzhat 95. 
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4. Amir KabTr Sayyid ‘AH b. Shihabu’d-Din al- 
Hamadanl (786/1384). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II.) 

A. Al-Aurndu'l-fathlyyah • see 

Brockelmann ii. 221. 

MSS. Leid 2196; Loth 368-9; Stewart p. 175. 

B. (/) Al-Mawaddah fi'Uqurbd J : 

Bri. Mus. 890-1. 

(//) Manazilu's-salikln JjU-): Ibid 

890 V. 

(///) Risdlah aUQudslyyah fl asrari'n-nuqtati 
'UhisslyyaWl-mushlrah ild asrarl'l huwiy- 
yatVl-ghaybiyyah (>V' u* 

; (Aj.ji)l A..Veil 

Loth 693 ii.; Bri. Mus. 406; Cairo vii. 
548; India Office 1351. 

(tv) Risdlah al-Quddusiyyat al-ummiyyah 
(i_.V *Ji-j): Delhi 1146; India 

Office 1352. 

C. (i) Addbu’l-murldln v'^I): Tadhkirah 

148. 

(ii) Shark al-Asmd'al husnd •'•—Vl ^jZ)\ 
Ibid.* 

(Hi) Shark FusUs al-hikam ((*^»Jl q^*) : 

Tabaqat f. 13 b. 

(iV) Shark Qasldah Ibn al-Fdri^ c-^^) 
oj' :*Ibid. 

5. Abu’l-Maljasin Sharafu’d-Din of Delhi (795)/ 
1392). 
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B. *Aynu*i-Fusi4S shark al-Fushs 0»*) 

: A§afiyyah i. 376. 

6 . Sayyid Muhammad Gaisu-darazb. Sayyid Yusuf 

Husayni Chisljti (825/1421). 

He was a ^alifah of Shayyi Na§Iru’d*DIn 
Mabmud known as Chiragh-i-Dehll. He was born at 
Delhi in 720/1320. After the death of his spiritual 
master, he went to Deccan where his credit as a saint 
rose very high. He lived and died at Gulbargah. He 
composed several works. 

I. Akhbar 129, 2. Tabaqdt f. 43 b, 3. Khazinatu’l- 
a§6yyah 381, 4. Beale 264, 5. Tadhkirah 82. 

B. (/) Shark al-Risalatu'l-QusfMyrlyyah 
aILjJI : A§afiyyah i. 372. 

(i7) Risdlah fl masai'l ru*yatiU-Barl Ta'Sla 

(yiU- -AiJj j:u. j JI): Delhi 1952. 

7. ‘All b. Ahmad al-Maha’imI (835/1431). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, V.) 

B. (0 Dtawarifu*l~lal3Uf fl shark *awarifi'l- 

ma^Srif (ojUJi ujlj* ^ ji Jjiji): 

Rampur 344; BEnklpur xiii. 863. 

(«) Mashra*u'l-}^uslis ila ma*ani*n-nu^s 
ju. yji I India Office 

1328. 

{Hi) Shari} AdillatFt-tauhld (Jk#*^pl xJjI : 

India Office 1362. 

C. (/) ^usQsu'n nVam fl sl^rl} fususi*l-^ikam 

^ : bamiru*!- 
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insan (a biography of the author by S. 
Ibrahim al-MadanI) f. 25. ^ 

(i7) Kashf al-zulumat (oUkJi iJUlT) : Ibid. 

(i») Istijla'u’l-basar : Ibid. 

(iv) Nuru'l-azhar >») • Ibid. 

(v) Dau'u*l-azhar fi shark Nuri'l-azhar 

j* j7i O’^) • Ibid. 

(vi) Ta*rlb~i~Lam'at'U*Iraqi 

Ibid. 

(v//) Mir'atu’l-haqalq ta'rib Jam-i-Jahan-numa 
(Ui : Ibid. 

(viii) In*amu*l-MaUki'l-*allam (c^l «-53UI 
Ibid. 

{ix) Imha4u'ri-naslhah : Ibid. 

(x) Risdlah al-Wujud fi shark asmaU'l- 
Ma*bud ‘U-' j jOU^Jl): 

Editor’s preface to the Fiqh-i-Makh- 
duml. 

8. Sa‘du’d-DIn Khavrabadi (882/1477). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IX.) 

C. Risdlah al-Makklyyah (isCJl "^U^Jl); Tadb- 
kirah 76. 

9. Zaynu’d-DIn Abu Yahya b. ‘All b. Abmad 
al-Ma‘bari (928/1521). 

Born in 873/1468 at Ku^an, he was a great scholar 
and author of many works. He was a poet too. In 

1. For a description of the work, refer to the catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. in the library of the Bombay University, p. 182. 
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addition to the works mentioned below, the following 
works are said to have been written by him,^ none of 
which is known to the present author as extant: 

Tuhfatu'UahibbU' '*<»«»), ShamsuU-huda 

Irshadu'l-qasidln KitSb al-Safa' 

min al-Sbif^' «U^)i Tashllu'l-KSfiyah 

(*j|srjl Kifayatu'l-faraUd ), HSshiyah 

Alfiyyah Ibn Malik (‘-CU Ajiii A,-iU), HUshiyah Tuhfah 
IbnuU-Wardi Hdshiyah Irsfiad H 

Ibn Maqqarl {(S?^ and Tahris ihWU 

iman *alU jihad ‘abadati's-sulban yt* oUjVI j*i 

1. Al-sanE’u’l-bahir, batakmil abNur al-sahr f. 
232-3, 2. Brockelmann ii. 221. 3. The ‘Zamanah’ for 
January 1933, p. 35. 

A. Hidayatu'l adhkiya' ila tarlqiU-auliyQ* Xilo*) 

Ji> yJI 

MSS. Cairo ii. 135;iii. 258. 

C. (0 Murshidu*{~lullUb (v^^l The 

*ZamSnab\ 

(i7) Siraju'Uqulub (v>Wl : Ibid. 

10. ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz b. Zaynu’d-DIn Abu YahyS b. 

‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Ma‘bari (in the tenth century). 

He was the son of the above-mentioned Zaynu’d- 
Din, the author of the Hid^yatu'l-adhkiyd^. He wrote 
two commentaries on the above said work of his father: 
the one which is published is comprehensive, and the 
other is brief. 

1. Refer to an article by S. A^mad Ullffk Qadirl, published in the Urdu 
periodical Zamanah (lor January 193S, pp. 85-80}. 
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A. Maslaku'Uatqiya* fl shark Hidayaful adhr 

kiya' Aila* 

B. Ir^du'l-alibba* ild HiddyatVUadhkiya* 
(tijTS'jIl ftU'ill ii-iji): A§afiyyah iii. 188. 

11. ‘Abdu’l-Malik b. ‘Abdu’l Qbafur, generally 
called Amaa Ullah Panipatl (957/1550). 

He was a pupil of Shaykil Maudud Lari (d. 907/ 
1501) and a disciple of Shaykh Muhammad b. Hasan b. 
Tahir of Jaunpur. He is said to be the author of several 
books. 

1. Tabaqat f. 159 b, 2. KhazInatu’l-AsSvvah. 424, 
3. Tadhkirah 27. 

B. Risdlah fl ithbdiVUahadlyyat oiJi j* aJL,3I) 
(AjA-'id: A§afiyyah i. 628. 

C. Ridslah Chayrlyyah *3^): Tadhkirah 
27. 

12. Mirak Shah (956/1549). 

[Tabaqat f. 168 b.] 

C. Shark al-Hi§n al-Hafin 
Ibid. 

13. Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-*Aziz al-DihlawI b. Hasan b. 
Tahir Jaunpurl (975/1567). 

Born in 893 at Jaunpur, migrated to Delhi with his 
father while he was a child. He received esoteric and 
exoteric education from his father. 

1. Tabaqat folio 196,2. Tadhkirah 121. 

C. Risdlah *Aynlyyah fl tardld Risdlah Chayr- 
lyyah (^j#^ • Ibid. 
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14. ‘Aia’uM Din ‘All Muttaq! b. Hu§amu*d-DIn 
‘Abdu’l-Malik Burhanpuri (975/1567). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, XI.) 

B. (i) A1-* Unwan fl sulUkVn-niswdn y* ob^JI) 
(6t>~ill Cairo ii. 96. 

(») Al-Burhanu*l-jaliy fl ma*rifati’l-waliy 
(j^ji j j^i\ 0Uj,jl): Berlin 3368. 

(iii) AUMawahihuH-'allyyah fi'l-jam* hayn 

al-hikamVl-Qur^aniyyah wa'l-Hadithl- 
yyah (♦SoiM (_»fcl^)l) 

(*stja».)ij: Asad Aya 1769, Cairo viii. 347. 

(iv) JawUmVu'l-kilam fi'l-mawSUz wa'l- 

hikam UeljJl ^|>-.): Paris 

1353; Berlin 8703; Loth 675-6. Cairo vii. 
348; Bengal E. 43; Rampur 334; Bankl- 
pur xiii. 926 (an autographed copy); 
‘Aligarh, p. 115. 

(v) Tatwlb sharhVl-hikamVl-*AtQ‘lyyah al~ 
MusammU bil-Tanblh 
(^♦,i:)i, v*iW: Delhi 1855; India 

Office 1387; Bengal i. 139; Koprili 
735. 

(vi) ZUduU-ldlibln -iij): Bankipur xiii. 

957 i. 

(vh) AsrnnCl-^driftn (os*j'«Jl Ibid 957 ii. 
{yiii) Wmu*l-mi*ydr wa'l-miqySs lUma*rifat 
mardtibCn-nds <^\r> irUwij ^«*) 
(tr'iJi: Loth 696 ii. 

(ix) Fathu*l’JawUd ^si): A$afiyyah ii. 

1594. 
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C. Tabylnu'{-luruq ((3>3l o*:*): Ta^kirah 147. 

15. Qadi *Isa' b. ‘Abdu’r-Rabim of Gujarat (982/ 
1574). 

According to the Ntir al-sdfir he composed several 
works, but the titles of these works are not given. 

1. Al-Nur under the year 982, 2. Bankipur xiii. 

936. 

A. Risalah fl jaWSzVs-sama‘ : 

Bri. Mus. 

B. Risalah fi't-tawakkul Banki¬ 

pur xiii. 936. 

16. Muhammad Mah Jaunpurl (compiled in 986/ 
1578). 

1. Tajalll 62, 2. Tadhkirah 276. 

B. AUmanthuratuU-munazzamah : 

Asafiyyah i. 390. 

17. Sadru's-sudur Shaykh ‘Abdu’n-Nabi b. Shaykh 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdu’l-Quddus of Gangtih (991/ 
1583). 

He was the tutor of Emperor Akbar, and held the 
post of Sadru’s-sudur (chief justice). No Sadr during 
any former reign had so much favour. Akbar had such 
a regard for him that he would gladly put the Shaykh’s 
shoes before him. At last, through the enmity of 
Ma^dUmu’l-Mulk, ‘Abd Ullah and others, he fell in 
the Emperor’s estimation, and began to be treated very 
differently. He was first banished to Mecca, and 

1. Please also see No. 38 of this section. Are these two authors the same 
person ? Apparently not. 
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on bis return was murdered in 991/1583. In addition 
to the treatise given below, he is said to have compos¬ 
ed in Arabic another one refuting therein the adverse 
criticism made by Imam Qafifai Marwzi (Shafi‘I) against 
ImSm Abu Hanifah, but this work does not seem to be 
extant. 

1. Bada’un! iii. 79, 2. Ma’athir al-Umara ii. 56, 
3. Beale 11, 4. Tadhkirah 134. 

B. RisUlah dar waza'if wa ad'iyah 

‘Aligarh p. 120 (an autograph 

copy). 

18. Zaynu*d-DIn b. *Abdu’l-‘Aziz al-Ma‘bari (d. 

after 991/1583). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, VIII.) 

B. Jr^adu*l-UbSd ilU sablWr-rashad iUji) 

(ju^i yJlj RampQr 327. 

19. Wajihu’d-Din ‘Alawl Gujarati (998/1589). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IX.) 

B. Al-Haqlqatu'l~Muhammadlyyah{*iJ^>^\*i^^): 
India Office 1381*. 

20. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad, known 
as Miyanji (d. 1000/1591).^ 

This author is the son of Muhammad b. Ahmad 
MiySnji* whom we have already known as the author 
of isx^\ He is a descendant of Kamalu’d-Din 

1. According to Ahlwardt, the author of the Berlin Catalogue; but 1100/ 
1688 according to Brockelmann, which date seems to be wrong as it it not 
likely that this author survived bis father Muhammad b. A^imad Miygnji 
who died in 982 (see section 1, No. 8) for about a century and a quarter, 
g. Refer to pp. 19 and 273 of this work. 
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who was a ^alifah and a nephew (sister’s son) of 
Shaykh Na§iru’d-Din Mahmud *Chiragh-i-Dehll\ 

1 . His own work MarSjlnu’l-'ushshaq (preface), 
2. Brockelmann ii. 420. 

B. (0 NikStu’l-i^'vM bi *aun AllahVl-maliki*!- 
mannan (aiiJl .51 u>*j oK;): 

Berlin 3105. 

(ii) Marajlnu*l‘ushshSq bayn abhurVl-ashwaq 
( 3 Li«Jl ^\j ^): Ibid 3106. 

(Hi) Al-Jam* bayrCad-dunya wa*l-‘uqba bi 
*in3yaUAllahVl-‘ulyah^i»t «^l) 

(U.UJI .51: Ibid 3145. 

(iv) ALRisSlah fl man *arafa Allah kalla 
lisdnuh (*jW (X 5 - ut-^t) : Ibid 
3231 ; India Office 1412. 

(v) Jawahiru'l-*ulum ^ l^»); Berlin 3232. 

(v/) Al-Risdlah fl bayanHlfihSdi*l-akbar 

aJUjJi): India Office 1412. 

(vii) Al-Hayrah fl dbflt Allah (.51 o'i 
Berlin 3233. 

(viii) Tuhfatu*s-suluk al-musilah ild Allah 
Maliki'l-muluk -si yJl <_rJl Ai>,i) 
(^^1 ; Ibid 3285. 

[jx) Al-Risdlahfi'Uaurdd(i^iyi\^^*i\^y\): Ibid 
7382. 

(x) Al-Muflis fl am3n Allah (-siui-l ^JiJi): 
Ibid 3164. 

21. Abu’l-Fayd Faydi (1004/1595). 

For other works of his, see sections I, IX ) 

A. MawUridu'l-kilam wa silk durarVl-hikam 
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^1501 iji^): see Rampur p. 620. 
MSS. Nur ‘Uthmanl 3909 ; Ra^ib Pasha 
1483 ; Asad Efendi Aya 2924; Wienna 354; 
Edinburgh 30; Miftah 1339; Rampur 620; 
Bengal i. 43; Peshawar 1168; Asafiyyah ii. 
1212. 

22. Sayyid Majdu’d-Din, called Sib^at Ullah b. S. 
Ru^j Ullah Husaynl Baruji Gujarati (1015/1606). 

He was the pupil and ^allfah of Shayljh Wajihu’d- 
Din Gujarati. He was a scholar and a saint, and 
busied himself in spreading the esoteric and exoteric 
education in Gujarat and Malwah and twice went for 
the pilgrimage of Makkah and Madinah. At last he 
settled at the latter place where he died in (1015/1606). 

1. Tabaqat f. 263, 2. Ma‘athir 40, 3. Sub^ah 46, 
4. Muljibbl ii. 243, 5. Abjad 898, 6. Hada’iq 401, 
7. Tadhkirah 91, 8. Azad 26. 

B. Ta'rlbal-Jawahir al-^amsah li Muhammad 
b. ]|yiatir al-DIn rknown as Ghaufh of 
Gwalior 

: Loth 671-2; Paris 1197; 
Cairo ii. 78; Berlin ; RSmpur 334; Bengal 
A. f. 7. 

C. (0 Kmbu*l-WahdatioJ^ji\^^): Ma’Sthir, 

Muhibbl, etc. 

(ii) Ir3'atu'l~daqa*iq fl shar^ mir'mCl 
haqS’iq J s.iy): 

ibid. 

(Hi) Ma la yasa*li *l-murld tarkuhn kulla 
yaum min smanVUqaum ^ Vu) 

6^" it* (3^*^y) • Abjad 898. 
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23. ‘loiadu’d-Din Muhammad ‘Arif al-Uthmanl, 
called ‘Abdu’n-Nabi al-Shattari (after 1020/1611). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, V, VI, 
IX, X.) 

C. (/) Sh^rhu'l-Fusus Ta^kirah 

135. * 

(«) Jawahiru*l-asrar sharhu'l-lallfati'l-ghay- 
biyyah Xi-kui 

Ibid. 

{Hi) Maq3matu'l-‘arifln oMs.): Ibid. 

(iv) Al-Futuhatu*l-ghaybiyyah oV^:UJl) : 
Ibid. 

(v) Dasturu*s-sa*ddah fl baydni'l-walSyah 

O'aJ (ji .iU-Jt : Ibid. 

(v/) Fay4u‘l-Quddus muntakhab Naqdi'n- 
Nusus • Ibid. 

(vii) Hdshlyah *ald NaqdFn-Nusiis *e-i») 
: Ibid. 

(viii) Jawdmi* kalm al-sUfl : 

Ibid. 

(ix) Shark JawShir J^amsah : 

Ibid. 

(x) Faw3tihu*l anwdr • Ibid. 

(xi) Fay4u'l-malikVUmubln fl shark HaqqVl- 

yaqln (o»Ss^i <3^ u* • 

Ibid. 

(x/i) Ma{3U*u*l-anw3ri*Ukhafiy shark Ajwi- 
bati*Uwaliy (Jji\ *»>•.! 

Ibid. 


23 
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24. Muhammad Fadl Ullah al-Hindi (1029/1619). 

He was a disciple of Shayyi Wajlhu’d-Din ‘Alawi 
A^iinadabadl (d. 998/1589), and was the pupil of ghayyi 
Muhammad b. KhatiruM-Din Husaynl, commonly 
called al-Ohawth, the author of 

1 . Tabaqat f. 265 b, 2. MuhibbI iv. 110, 3. Brockel- 
mann ii. 418. 

B. AUTuhfatu'l-Mursalah ila'n-nabiy 

: Berlin 2040; Rien 245 xii; 
India Office 1383 ; Rampur 332; Bengal ii. 
55; A§afiyyah i. 362; Stewart p. 47. 

25. Shaykh A^imad Sarhindl b. Shaykh ‘Abdul-A^ad 
al-Faruql, entitled Mujaddid i-alf-i-thdnl (1034/1624). 

He is one of the greatest Muslim saints that India 
has ever produced. He was born at Sarhind in 971/ 
1563. He completed his education under Kamalu’d- 
Dln Kashmiri, Ya‘qub Kashmiri and ‘Abdu’ r-Ra^man 
Muhaddith. Then he went to Delhi where he became 
the disciple of {^w&jah BaqI bi-A113h, a celebrated 
saint of Delhi, and soon his reputation as a great saint 
rose very high. As he infused a new life in the Mus¬ 
lims of the second Millennium, he is rightly called 
Mujaddid-i-alf-i-tbdnl. 

1 . Jabaqat b. 267, 2. Zubdatu’l-maq3.m9.t (a most 
authentic biography of the saint), 3. Sub^ah 47, 
4. Abjad 898, 5. Hada’iq 404, 6. ^azinatu’§-§afa’ 607, 
7. Beale 42, 8. Ta'dlikirah 10, 9. Qamus i. 67. 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

C. Ta‘llqatuU~*Awmf (J/j-Jt ct^U): Tadh* 
kirah 12. 
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26. Mu^yl al-DIn ‘Abdu’l-Qadir al-‘Aydarus 
AhmadabadI (1038/1628). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, V, VIII, X.) 

A. Ta'rlfu'l-ahyU* bifa4^'iWl-ihyU' 

jJUkij: Printed on the margin of 
^,iUl sbl,«jl uiUJl in Egypt. 

MS. Berlin 1713. 

B. (/) Rfihu'r-rSh wa rdhu'l-arwah r^j) 

(c'^.'fc'/->:Buhar‘l26. ‘ ^ 

(i7) Al-Maqdlatu*n-ndfi‘ah wa'r~risdlatu*l- 
jami*ah uUjJi j ajui : Ibid. 

457 i. 

{Hi) Al-Qawlu'l-jdmi* fl bayanCl-UlmVn- 
ndfi* (^lUl Ci^H yi : Ibid. 

457 ii. 

(iv) Bughyata'l-mustafld bi-^arh TuhfatiU- 

murld V»): Ibid. 

457 iii. 

(v) Al~Zahru*l-bdsim : Beilin 3337. 

(v/) AsbSbu'n-najdt wa'n-najdh fl adhkSri’l- 
mass* wa*S‘SabSh j vi*«i) 

j nljijirii: Ibid. 3718. 

(vH) Qb^yatu'Uqarab ft ^arh nihSyati*l- 
{alab yi vjSji - 4 '*): Ibid. 

3421. 

(v///) NafS'isu'l-anfSs fl nisbatVl-Jshirqah 
wa*l-ilbSs *r** if 

: India Office 1388. 

(ix) AUDurru'Uyatlm fl baySnVl-muhimm 
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min ‘ulUmVd-din cy u' J*^') 

; Berlin 1844. 

(x) Sufistic Muwash^ah (^j-): Ibid. 3422. 

(xi) Sufistic Rajaz (>j): Ibid. 8161 i. 

C. (i) Al-FutfihStu*l-quddUsiyyah fi'l-JMrqati 
*l~Aydarusiyyah VijiJI oU^I) 

: his autobiography. 

(ii) Al'‘Raw4u*U*arl4 wa*l-fay4u*l-mustafl4 
j * Ibid. 

27. Shaykii cil-hdjj ‘Abdu’l-Karim Lahuri An§ari 
b. Sh. MakhdQmu’l-mulk *Abd Uliah (1041/ 
1635).‘ 

He was a scholar and a saint. He performed the 
pilgrimage to the Hij3z in company of his father when 
he was banished from India % the Emperor Akbar. 
When his father died of poison, he went to Lahore and 
engaged himself in the spiritual uplift of the people. 
He wrote in Persian a commentary on the Fu^U^u'l- 
ftikam. 

1. Khazlnat*s-safa* 470, 2. Tadhkirah 131, 3. 
Brockelmann ii. 420. 

B. (/) Risdlah fi't-Tasawwuf : 

A^afiyyah i. 366. 

(«) Wa§lyyah Berlin 4018. 

(«7) Muntaha ma{Ulib al-sSlikln 
(^,J0Ui: Ibid. 3108. 

(iv) *Aqdi'idu'Umuwahh{dln •*'*'**): 

Ibid. 1848. 

1. According to Brockelmadn he died in 1060/1631, 
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28. Taju’d Din b. Zakariyya b. Sultan al*HindI 
(1050/1640). 

He was an eminent Sitfl scholar of India, who 
settled permanently at Mecca where his reputation as 
a great Stifl spread far and wide. While in India, he 
received education at Ajmer, Jawnpur, N5gur and 
Kashmir. He was first introduced to the Chishtiyyah 
Order by Nizamu’d-Din Naguri (d 985/1577); but 
afterwards he was admitted to the Naqshbandiyyah 
Order by Baqi Billah. Soon after the completion of 
his spiritual training, he went on pilgrimage to Mecca 
where he died in 1050/1640, leaving behind a large 
number of disciples. 

1. Mubibbi i. 474,2. Brockelmann ii. 419,3. Tadh- 
kirah 35, 4. BSnkipur xiii. 942. 

B. (/) AdSbul-muridln vliT): Berlin 

3198 ; Cairo vii. 312; Bengal e. 1. 

(«) Risdlah fl suluk khulasati's-sSdati'l- 

naqshbandiyyatVs-siddiqiyyah J 

iS _t!u.: Cairo 

vii. 312 ; Berlin 2186 ; Loth 1038 ; 

Bankipur xiii. 942 ; India Office 1404. 
(i7i) Ta'rlb Ra^hati *aynVl~hayat 
: Cairo ii. 75. 

(iv) Ta'rlb Nafhdtri-uns min ha4ar3tVbquds. 

gjV CiIxaI • 

Ibid. 

C. JdmVu'l-fdwai'id 2 ;.U): MuhIbbI i. 

474. 

2^. Sbaykh ‘Abdu’i-Haqq Haqqi of Delhi (1052/ 
1642). 
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(For other works of his, refer to sections I, II, V, 
VI, VIII). 

A Zubdatu'l-asrar wa zubdatu'l-dfhdr Jjjj) 
(jU*Ui soij j : Aiafiyyah i. 370. 

B. (i) RisSlah fl Bay3n qawl qadama hddl^S 
‘al3 raqabati kulli waliy UllSh 
(*UI jr iu; Q* : 

Rampur 339. 

(ii) Dafatir : Ibid. 149. 

30. Shaykh Muhibb Ullah of Allahabad (1058/ 

1648). 

(For other wo ks of his, see sections I, VI.) 

A. (*0-^0 ‘ MSS. Bengal i. 191; 
in the possession of the present representa¬ 
tive of his family at Allahabad. 

B. (i) Sb^irhu^l-Fusus : Ibid. 

(k) Anfdsu'l-khawSss tr^"'): ‘ Ram¬ 

pur 329; India Office 1279; BanklpOr 
xiii. 883. 

(iii) Al^assu’l-^aw3ss{^\j>^\ o"il); R5mpiir 
322. '* 

(/v) Maghdlitu*l-*dmmah (<.wi ikJiiU): R3m- 
pur 366; India Office 1395. 

(v) *Aq3Udu*l-l^aw3ss (u*l>Ji -^‘h*): Nadhir 
Al^niad 30; India Office 1392. 

1, This work is not a commentary on the same author's own abridgment 
of the Pus^^u*hiikam as mentioned in the BaokipUr Catalogue xiii. under 
No. 883 and also in the India Office Catalogue under No. 1279. The present 
author has compared it with the Fastis and has found both of them altoge¬ 
ther different works. 
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31. Sayyid Ahmad Gisu-dar§z b. Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad of Kaipi (1058/1648). 

He was a disciple of his father and was well vers¬ 
ed in both secular and spiritual learning. 

Ta^kirah 81. 

C. JawamVu'l-kalim fi SharhVl-asmdi'Vl-husriS 
*1—•'ill i^^il ^i_jfc); Ibidt 

32. Mulla Mahmud b. Shaykh Muhammad b. 
Shah Muhammad al-Faruqi of Jawnpur (1062/ 
1651). 

First he received education from his grandfather 
Shah Muhammad. Then he studied under Muhammad 
Afdal Jawnpur! and soon became a source of pride to 
his teacher. He was chiefly interested in Philosophy. 

1. Ma’athir 202, 2. Subhah 53, 3. Abjad 901, 
4. Ara’ish-i-mahfil 92, 5. Tajalll 48, 6. Hada’iq 413, 
7. Mahbub 387, 8. TadJikirah 22, 9. Brockelmann ii. 
420, 10. Beale 232, II. Azad 22, 12. Qamus ii. 206. 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, IX.) 

B. Hirzu'l-ln0n fl radd kitab al-Tasw'iyah 
J OUi'ilijjs-): Rampur 335. 

33. Mulla T^mat Ullah b. A‘zam* b. ‘Abdu’r- 
Rasfil of Saharanpur (after 1090/1679).^ 

He, though blind, was an eminent scholar of his 
age, was chiefly interested in mathematics and astrono¬ 
my and has several works to his credit. 

1. Ma’athir 205, 2. ;Subhah 52, 3. Abjad 900, 

1. It may be ‘Azmat UllSh (alJI aJifr). 

2, Regarding this date, refer to the footnote on p« 103 of this work. 
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4. Hada’iq 407, 5. Beale 83, 6. Tadllkirah 140, 7. Malj- 
bflb 177, 8. Azad 31,9. Qamus ii. 85. 

(For other works of his, see sections VII, IX.) 

B. JadduU-ghanS' fl hurmati*l-ghin3* 

(tUJi yj;! A§afiyyah ii. 1084; India 
Office 1855, where the title is not men¬ 
tioned. 

34. Muhammad b. Sayyid Muhammad al-GadS’i 
al-Qannawji al-Rasuldar (in the 11th century 

A. H.) 

His father was one of the teachers of Awrangzib 
(1068-1118/1658-1707). 

Bankipur 46. 

B. Risalah fi't-Tasawwuf aJU^I): 

Ibid. 

35. Sadru’d-DIn ‘AH b. Abmad b. Ma‘$um, com¬ 
monly called Sayyid ‘All Khan or Ibn Ma‘$Qm 
al-Madani (1117/1705). 

For a short account of his, refer to p. 185. 

1. ‘Amalu’l-amil 51, Rawdatu’l-jannat 421, 3. 
Sub(iah 85, 4. Nujum 176, 5. Wuestenfeld No. 589, 
6. Rieu (Arabic) No. 990, 7. Brockelmann ii. 421, 
8. Bflhar No. 72, 9. Azad 49, 10. Tad]ikirah*i-bi-bah5 
417. 

(For other works of his, see sections VIII, IX.) 

A. Shark Sahifah-i-SajjSdiyyah, entitled Riy34 
al-s3likin ^r*) 


1. The word is Jadd and not kadd» refer to pp. 103-104. 
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(^,50ui: lithographed in Persia. MSS. 
Asafiyyah iii. 20; Btihar 72. 

36. Muhammad Afdal of Allahabad (1124/1712). 
Born at Sayyidpur (in district Qhazipur) in 1038, 

He started his education under Mulla Nuru’d-Din. 
Then he left for KalpI where he became a disciple of 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad. Afterwards he settled at 
Allahabad. He composed several works. 

Tadhkirah 181. 

B. Fawzu'n-najat ‘aniU-khidhlan bi ma‘unati 
tahqlqdt ahli'l-^irfan uV'Ai.Ji 

(oU^aJI jfcl : ‘Aligarh 117. 

C. (/) Sharhu*l Fusus c^)' Tadh¬ 

kirah 18. 

(//) Fatku'/-igh/dq (ti'M'Ji ^'i): Ibid. 

37. ‘Aziz Ullah b. Muhammad Murad Ansari (in 
the time of Farrukh-siyar—1126-1131/1714- 
1718). 

B. Al~Thawdqibu*s-sab^ah (**---)• ): Delhi 

339. 

38. Shaykh Muhammad Tsa^ b, al-Karim al-SindhI 
al-Burhanpuri (compiled in 1137/1725). 

See India Office 18.56. 

B Ris^lah fl IkhtilSf hurmati's-samS‘ wa'l- 
ghind’ j ft i«-Ji aJu^JI) : India 

Office 1856 and 1858.* 


1. Please see No. 15 of this section also. Are these two authors the same 
person ? Apparently not, 

2. According to the India Office Catalogue. MSS. Nos. 1856 and 1858 are 
different works by different authors; but it is wrong, as the introduction of 
both the treatises, given in the Catalogue are almost identical with each 
other. Moreover, the present writer personally saw both the MSS. at the 
India Office Library and found them exactly the one and the same. 
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39. Abu’l-Hasan b. ‘Abdu’l-HadI al-Sindbl (1138/ 
1725). * 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III.) 

B. Al-Futuhatu*n-nabawiyyah oUyjiJi): 

Bengal i. 739. 

40. Mulls ‘All Asghar Qannawji (1140/1727.) 

(For other works of his, see sections I, XI,) 

B. JawdmVu’l-kilam fl shark Fususi'l-hikam 

• • • • • 

(,*^1 India Office 

1278. 

C. (/) Tabsiratu^l-madarij Tadh- 

kirah 140. 

(ii) Al‘La{a'ifu'l-‘aliyyah fi'l-ma'drift'l-ild- 
hiyyah (*tt-.'Vi j jilikui); 

Ibid. 

41. Shah Kalim Ullah Jahanabadi (1143/1730).* 

His ancestors were masons, but he engaged himself 
in the spiritual pursuits. After completing his educa¬ 
tion in India, he went on the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Madinah where he became a disciple of Shaykh YabyS 
Madanl. Then he returned to India and settled at 
Delhi. He is said to have written a commentary on the 
Qur’Sn. 

1. Ma’athir 42, 2. Hada’iq 438, 3. Tadhkirah 172. 

(For another work of his, see section VII.) 

B. Sawffu's-sabll (J«“Ji •>_,-): Rampur 345. 

42. Sbah lOiub Ullah of AllahabSd (1144/1731). 


1. According to the Tadhkirah 1140/1727. 
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(For other works of his, refer to sections III, V.) 

C. (/) Al-Kalamu'l-mufld fl ma yat'allaqu 
bi'sh’Shavkh wa'l-murld 

jUij L: Tadhkirah 59. 

(//) Al-Kalimatu*Umu'talifah fi'l-maqdsidi 
Ibid. 

(///) Khulasatu'l a‘mal ; Ibid. 

43. Nuru’d-DIn AhmadabadI (1155/1742). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, VI, 
IX.) 

C. Tarlqatu'l-umam fl shark Fususi*l~hikam 

• Ta dh kirah 

245. 

44. A certain scholar dedicated to Nawwab 
Anwaru’d-DIn Khan of Carnatic (d. 1162/ 
1748). 

B. Jawdmi'uH-kalitn fl shark Fususi^l-hikam 

^ ^^>^) • Loth 651. 

45. Muhammad Hayat al-Sindhi (1163/1749). 

(For other works of his, see section II.) 

C al-HikamVl-aldHyyah : 

(A.;ia,ji Mu)iibbi iv. 34. 

46. Qutbu’d-Din Ahmad, called Shah Wall Ullfih 
of Delhi (1176/1762). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, V, X, 
XL) 

A. (/) Fuyl44u*Uharamayn • MS. 

RSmptir 356. 
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(//) Al-Qawlu'l-jamll fl sawS'Vs-sabll 
(jgwji *1 j : MSS. Berlin 3396; 
Rampur 357; Asafiyyah i. 380. 

(Hi) Al-Tafh'imdtu'l-ilahiyyah 

(/v) Al-Intibah fl salasil awliyS* Alldh 
(*UI yji j-!A- 

B. (i) Risdlah fl mas*ilah Wahdat^l-wujud 
aU^ yi *3Uj): Rampur 343; 
Nadwah 397. 

(ii) Al-Buduru’l-bazighah : 

A§afiyyah iv. 172. 

47. ‘Alim Ullah of Lahore (111611162.) 

Muradi iii. 260. 

B. Al-FutuhStu*l-unsiyahfl tahqlq3trr-rumiizi*s- 
shflyyah ^ awVI oU^iiJi): 

Qilij ‘All 617. 

48. Muhammad Panah of Ahmadabad (composed 
in 1180/1766). 

B. Naslhat ‘Ibdd Ulldh wa ummati rasUl Ulldh 

(4JI A.ij AUbUe A>«^j): India Office 1862. 

49. QamaruM-DIn Husayn b. Sayyid Munib Ullah 
of AwrangSbad (1193/1779). 

Born in 1120/1708, he completed his education 
under the eminent scholars of the country and was intro¬ 
duced by his father into the Naqshbandiyyah Order. 
Then he went on the pilgrimage to Makkah and 
Madmah. He died at Awrangabad. 

1. Subhah 101, 2. Abjad 919, 3. Hada’iq 452, 
4. Tadllkirah 170, 5. Azad 63. 

1. Some parts of this work are in Persian. 
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B. (/) Mazharu'n-nGr : A§afiyyah i. 

388. 

(i7) Risalah fi ta^qiqi*l-wujud *JLpi) 
: Rampur 340. 

50. Sufi b. Jawbar al-JhaDjbanI (in tbe 12th 
century). 

Nothing concerning him seems to be known except 
that he was a resident of Jhanjbana and that he was a 
scholar of the 12th century. 

See Bankipur 998 I. 

B. Al-TalwlhUtu's-sufiyyah oUj^LJl) 

Ibid. 

51. Amir Ullah b. Munir Ullah al-Biharl (in the 
12th century). 

Concerning him, nothing seems to be known except 
that he is the author of the two undermentioned works, 
the former of which he dedicated to KhSn-i-dawran 
Bah&dur Sh&msu’d-Dawlab, who was Amlru*l-umardi’ 
at the court of the Mughal emperor Muhammad 
Sh^h, and was killed in 1151/1738. 

See India Office 1403. 

B. Tahlil mu*4ilSt Ibn al-*Arabl 

o«’: Ibid. 

C. AshVah rabbdniyyah fl tazwiq wahdati’l- 

wuJUd y* *8*^; '**"') : Ibid. 

52. Sayyid NGru'l-HudS b. Sayyid Qamaru’d-Din 
Awrangtbadi (born in 1153/1740). 

He was a pupil and disciple of his own father. 
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He accompanied his father when he went on the 
pilgrimage to the Hijaz. 

Tadhkirah 246. 

B. Hashiyah *ala MazharVn-nur 
: A§a6yyah i. 388. 

53. Shah Qhulam Yai^ya (12th century). 

He was a disciple of Mirza Jan-jSnSn (d. 1195/ 
1781). 

B. WahdatuU-wujad : Nadwah 

398* 

54. Abu’l'Fayd Muhammad b. Mubammad b. 
Mubammad * Abdu’r>Razzaq known as MurtadS 
al-Husayni al-Zabldi al>Hindi (1205/1791). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, V, 
VIII, IX.) 

A. (0 Ith3fu*s-sdddti'l-mutiaqln bisharh IhyS* 
*uifimi*d-dln 0**^’ obi-Ji juji) 

(^oJt Bri. Mus. MS. Munich 

150. 

(it) Al-Naf^atu*l’quddtisiyyah H-wSstiah bi4 
*ati*l-*aydarlisiyyah “A*uiJi) 

: * see “MS'arif ”, A‘zam- 
garh for March 1927, pp. 168-175. 

. 55. SbS'ykh SalSm Ullih b. Shaykhu’l-IslSm RSm- 
pOri (1229/1813). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II.) 

A. K ashf u'bqinS* *an ibSfiati’s-samS* Utr') 

(^L-jl A»iji ^: Bri. Mus. 

MS. India Office 1857. 

1. It has been translated into Urdu by Sayyid ManBsir A^san GiUnt 
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56. ‘Abdu’l-‘A1I Bahru’l-‘ulum of Lucknow (1235/ 
1819). 

(For other works of his, refer to section II, III, V, 
VI, VII) 

B. (0 al-Fassi'n-Nuhi min Fushsi'U 

hikam (^*JI o-* C-^)‘ 

Rampur 348. 

(«) Risdlah al Sughra Ibid. 

342. 

57. Shah ‘Ubdu’l-'AzIz b. Shah Wall Ullah of 
Delhi (1239/1823). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, V, VI, 
VIII, X, XI). 

B. H^shiyah *ald'l‘Qawli'l-jamll J* *^U) 

(J#^' : Rampur 340. 

58 Khwajah Sayyid Al-i-A^mad Shah b. Qutb al- 
AwliyS’ (1259/1843). 

C. Al-BunySnu'l marsus fl ^arh FusUsi*l- 

Hayatu’i-*ulam§’, pp. 22-23. 

59. Sb^h Abmad Sa'Id MujaddidI b. ShSh AbQ 
Sa‘id Mujaddidi (1272/1855). 

Born in 1217/1802, he was a pupil of Mawlawi 
Fadl-i-ImSm, mufti Sharafu’d-Din and RashIdu’d-DIn, 
and a disciple of Sh&h Qbulam ‘All Mujaddidi. Dur¬ 
ing the mutiny of 1857 he went with his family on the 
pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah where he settled. 

Khazlnatu’l-a§fia’ 709 

B. (i) Risalah fi't-ta^awwuf (Jjv»sJl *Jl-jji): 
RSmptlr 340. 
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(i7) Al-Fawa‘idu'4-4obi{ah fl ithbati*r-rdb^ah 
(*kiioui j A\iii \): Ibid 356. 

60. Muhammad Fadl Haqq b. Fadl ImSm iGiayr- 
abadl (1278/1861). ‘ 

Bron in 1212/1797, he completed his education 
under his learned father and Mawlawl ‘Abdu’l-Qadir of 
Delhi. He was chiefly interested in the philosophical 
studies and wrote several works. He was a poet too. His 
qasS'id are much esteemed. At the outbreak of the 
mutiny of 1857, he joined the Nawwab of Banda and 
others and was transported to Rangun, where he died 
in 1278/1861. 

1. Abjad 923, 2. HadS’iq 480, 3. Tadhkirah 164, 
4. Ma(^bub 181, 5. Beale 133. 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, VIII, XI.) 
A. Al Raw4u'l-majiid fl tahqiqVl wujud 

J see A§afiyyah i. 370. 

MS. Rampur 394. 

61 . Mu];^ammad N3$ir *A1I b. Haydar ‘AH QhiyStb- 
purl (a scholar of a much later period).* 

A. (/) Nd^iru'l'UsItsWq (J'A-Ji j^\i ): Bri. Mus. 

(//) Al’SalSmu*l~mu*airS Ibid. 

WORKS OF UNKNOWN OR 
DOUBTFUL DATES 

1. Sl^aykh Sulayman Qadirl of Al^madSbad. 

B. SbowShidu'l-hasanUt (ctk^\ o*!^); Bengal 

A. f. 43. 

1. Thif author of a much later period has been included here becauee of 
the novel characterietic of his works. 
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2. Muhammad Wa^Idu’d-DIn HaydarSbSdi. 

A. Al-Jawahiru'z-zahirah fl madhVn-nablyy 
wa dlhVt-^hirah 

(«^ikJi 4.JT j: A§afiyyah i (section 364. 

3. Ilahl Bakhsh b. al-Hajj ‘Abdu’l-Wahhdb of 
ShabjahSnabad. 

B. Sirdju-s-sdlikln : Rampur 245. 

4. ‘Abdu’r-RahmSn of Multan. 

A. Wazlfah-i-aniqah (ASsji Ai-jtj): Rampur 159. 

5. *Abdu’r-Rasul b. Muhammad Khan. 

B. Raw4atu‘l-anwdr fi'li4dhi'l mabdd* wa*l" 

ma'dsh wa'l-ma‘dd wa'l-asrdr ^3S) 

j 3 ,^u.JI j ; Bllh3r 

134. 

6. Shayyi Yusuf Naqshbandl.^ 

B. Zuhdatu’r-rasQ'iWl-Faruqiyah wa *umdatu*U 
masd'iWs-sufiyah3 <t>3 s^^j) 

—Arabic translation of the 
first part of the MaktUbat-i-Ahmadl —Bankl- 
pur xiii. 952. 

7. Sayyid ‘Abdu’r-Rahman b. Sayyid Muhammad 
Owajah l^idr al>Rasul-dar al-Qannawji.* 

B. MaJmu^atu'l-makStJb ‘aid masa'ili*t~tasaw~ 
Wuf (Oj^' JSU- J* VsilS^JI 
Loth 686. 

8. Muhammad Karim Ullah. 

B. Risdlah fl jwdz al-samd‘ (^u^l ^ : 

India Office 1867. 

C. Q8mi‘u*l-bid‘ah c’'*): Ibid. 

1, Perhaps he was in the 12th century. 

2«. Perhaps in 11th or 12th century, 

24 
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9. Sjtiah *Abdu’r-Rasfll b. Mubammad BIj&> 
pQri. 

B. (/) Al-Irshadfl sul!iki*l~lariq wa'l-wusUl ilS 
*Slami*s~sad3d j jijWluTJ aUjVI) 
^1: India Office 1414. 

(/i) Tabsirah Ibid. 1415. 

(ill) Shark Tabsirah Ibid. 1916. 

(iv) Raw4atu'l~anw3r BuhSr 134. 

10. Mubammad * b. ‘Abd Ullah al-Sindhl. 

B. (i) Kitdb Hukmi*sh-sMw3rid ,*5^ vW) 
(.»i 13 ^ 12 ; ‘Ashir 492. 

(«) Kit3b al-Tawhld (•**•>v^”): Nadwah 
99. 

11. Ibrahim b. Abi Zayd al-Siodhi. 

B. Trsh3du'l-mulUk li~sad3dVs-suluk 
(uT^lji iixJ uTjUJl; Aya Sufiyah 2842. 

12. *Abd Ullah Multanl.^ 

Ris3lah jVt-taswwuf j : Delhi 

1881. 

13. FSdil b. ‘Arif al-Dihlawi al-Safidani. 

B. Al-Jaw3hiruH-mu4Vah fl hilyati lOiayrVl- 
bariyyah (* 1^1 (a 

Prayer for the Prophet, mentioning all 
his bodily and mental qualities): Loth 
366. 

1. He may be the brother of ^Jcu* who died in 998/15S5 

(•ee No. 23 of the section on Figh literature). 

2. In the Catalogue this work is mentioned under 

S. He may be father of Ja\ C^j (d.'998/1293]^^ 



SECTION V 


DOGMA, SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS RELIGIOUS TOPICS 

1. Safiyyu’d-DIn Muhammad Ra^iim b. Mul^am* 
mad ‘Abdu’r-Rahim al-Hindi (715/1315). 

(For other works of his, see section III.) 

. C. Al-Zubdah fl HlmVl-Kaldm j •«*o’') 
((.:AS3i: Abjad 806. 

2. Abu Haf§ Siraju’d-Dm ‘Umar b. Isi^aq al- 
Hindl (773/1371). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, IV, 

IX.) 

B. Shark al-Aqdi'id at-Tahawiyyah •‘JWI j^-) 

: Cairo ii. 30; Mihrshah 294. 

3. *AK b. A^mad al-Maha’imI (835/1431). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, IV.) 

B. Al-Daw'u'l-azhar fl sharhi'l-nUr'l-azhar fi 
kasjtfi'l’qa4S’ wa’l-qadar^ J ^4kVl 
(j^aJi j .u^l j>iJi: Delhi 944, 

4. QSd! ghihabu’d-DIn b. §hams aLDIn b. ‘Umar 
Zawull DawlatabadI (849/1445). 

1. Both the text asd the commentary have been, by an oversight, 
mentioned alto under C. No. 7 of the previous section (See page 296 Supra)» 
There ie a little difference about the spelling of the word stlso. In 

the Delhi MS. it is with 1;^ while according to the Catalogues of the Arabic 
and Wrsian MSS, in the Bombay Univexsity, p, 181 it is with j. I think 
thelertter spelling is correct. 
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(For other works of his, see sections III, IX. X.) 

B. Al-Aqn'idu*UIslUmiyyah (*--5^-1 VI oiUJl): 
Ramptir 314. 

5. Khatlb Abu’l-Fadl Gazruni Gujarati (959/1551). 
(For other works of his, see sections I, IX.) 

B. Al-Hdshiyah ‘alS sharhi'l-Mawdqif J* ) 

(uiiijJi : Peshawar 856. 

6. Mulla ‘Ala’u’d-DIn b. Shaykh Man§ur of 
Lahore (969/1561). 

He was a scholar, first attached to Khan-Khanan 
and then to the court of Akbar himself. 

Tadhkirah 141. 

C. Al-Hdshiyah ‘aid sharhVl^Aqd'id J* viUJi) 
(.xHi«)l Ibid. 

7. Makhdumu’l-mulk ‘Abd Ullah Sultanpuri (990/ 
1582). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IX.) 

B. ‘Ismatu'Uanbiyd' (*iivVi W*): Bankip&r x. 
569. 

C. Ka shf u'l-ghummah * (***Ji wJAr): Hada’iq 
397. 

Qadi Ni:zam Badakhshani (992/1584). 

A pupil of *I§amu’d*DIn and Mulla Sa‘Id, h^ was 
an eminent scholar of Badakhsl^an. Coming to India 
in 982/1574, he joined the service of Akbar, the great, 
who conferred upon him first the title of Qd4l -^dn 
apd then Qlglzl Khdn. 

1. According to th« TatfMiroA (p. 26). it it by llSh'did SbBA. Sb}.' 
tinpVrl OU. dli)A)l). * 
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Tadhkirah 242. 

C. (i.) Hashiyah *ala sharhi'l-Aqa'id 
Tadhkirah 242. 

(i7) Risdlah fl *Ilmi’l-Kaldm ^ J *3L^i) 
Ibid. 

9. Wajihu’d-DIn ‘Alawl of Gujarat (998-1589). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IV, 
IX.) 

C. (i) Hashiyah ‘ala*t-Tajrid (•4>j»»:3l 
fadlikirah 250. 

(ii) Hashiyah ‘aid sharhVU‘Aqd'‘id li*t~ 
Taftdzdni 
Ibid. 

(iii) Hdshiyah ‘ala'l-HdshiyatVl-qadlmah 
A 542 WI \ Ibid. 

10 . Ilahdad Khan of Sultanpur (1006/1597). 

He was a pupil of Maf^hdumWl-mulk ‘Abd Ullah 
SultSnpurl. He held the posts of sadr and qd4l in the 
Punjab and at Allahabad respectively during the reign 
of Akbar, the great. 

1. BadS’unI iii. 117, 2. Tabaqat f. 215 b, 3. Tadh¬ 
kirah 26. 

C. Kashfu^l’ghummah (**^l «-i£.r):> Ta^ki- 
rah 26. 

‘ 11. Qadi NOr Ullah b. Sayyid Sharif Shustri (1019/ 

1610). 

1. According to the the author of this work is *Abd Ullsh of 

Sultgnptlr. 
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(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, VI, 

IX.) 

B. (i) Ihgaqu*l-haqg wa ib(alu*l-bdlil 

j BuhSr 115; B3nkipur 
623; Bengal A. E. I; Ramphr 281. 

(«) Masa'ibu*n-nawasib c-JU-): A|a- 

fiyyah 1326; Bhhar 114. 

(Hi) Al-SawSrimu'l-muhriqah (**^l 
Buhar 112. 

(iv) Muhakamat (oLTU^): ‘Aligarh 112. 

C. (0 Unsu't-tawhld Kashfu*l> 

hujub. 

(i7) Hdshiyaiu*l-anmiidhoj : 

ibid. 

(«■/) HSshiyah *ala*l-Hashiyati*Uqadlmah 

Ibid. 

(iv) Hdshiyah *alU sharhi*t-Tajrld ^UJi) 
i Ibid. 

(v) Hdshiyah 'aid sharhVl-Mawdqif a^aWI) 
(,jiijJi J*: Ibid. 

(vi) Risdlah fl ann'l-wujUd Id miflila lahU 

(*j J1.V o» j aJU.^ 1) : Ibid. 

(vii) Risdlah fl ^qlqatVU'ismah y* 

As,s*): Ibid. 

(viii) Risdlah fl raddi risdlati’d-Dawwdnl ft 
Imdn fir'awn yi yJbaJi yu; »} yupi) 
: Ibid. 

(ix) Raf'uU-qadar (jjsi\ id)):lbid. 
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(x) Al-LatdHf Ibid. 

{xi) MwS*idu'l-in‘Sm : Ibid. 

{xii) Al-Nazaru's-salim : Ibid. 

(xiii) Al-Nuru'l-anwar wa'n-nawru'l-azhar 

(^jVi j^iJi Ibid. 

12. *Imadu’d-Din Muhammad ‘Arif al-‘UtlimanI, 
called ‘Abdu’n-NabI al-Shattari (after 1020/ 
1611). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, VI, 
IX, X.) 

C. (i) Sawati‘u*l-ilham, shark Tahdhfbi*!- 

kaldm ^!>") • Tadh" 

kirah 135. 

(//) Risdlah fl irridn fir'awn 
: Ibid. 

(«7) Ndsikhu^t-tandsulch ; Ibid. 

13. gliayldl Ahmad Sarhindl, Mujaddid-i-alf-i-thUnl 
(1034/1624). 

(For another work of his, see section IV.) 

B. Risdlah fl i(hbUti*n-nubuwwah oU*l 
(Sj-;Jl: Delhi 113/C. 

C. Hdshiyah *al3 SkoThVl'Aq3HdVl-Jal3ll 

(yl5^l ojIsaJI 4,.:t«iji); Tadhkirah 12. 

,14. Abo Bakr Muljyi al-Din ‘Abdu’hQSdir al- 
‘Aydarus (1038/1628). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV, VIII, 


B. (0 AUrtiqndiyyah (44iia»Vi): BOhfir 454. 
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(//) KitSbu*l-minh3j ila ma'rifatVl-mVrUj 
(^IjaJI ^ViJi vis5'): Berlin 2609. 

{Hi) Safwatu'Usafwah fl bayUn ahk(3mVl~ 
qahwah (*><-2^1 fK-' Oy y» »jl^) : 
Ibid. 5479. 

(iv) Al-Durru'th-iham'm fl bayanVl-muhlm 
min 'ulUmVd-dln ,*fJI (!>'e* j*^') 

Buhar 453 i. 

15. Shaylsil ‘Abdu’l-Haqq Haqql (1052/1642). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, VI, 
VII.) 

B. (i) Fathu'l-manndn fl madhhabi'n-Nu*- 
man (ui*«d> o'iJi ^-i): A^afiyyah 

ii. 1329. 

(i7) Al-FawaHd (-^'lyJi): Mifta6 2783. 

16. ‘Abdu’l-Hakim al-SiyalkutI (1067/1656). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, VI, 
IX.) 

A. (/) Hdshiyah ‘aid hdshiyah al-^aydll *alS 
^arh Taftdzdnl ‘ala'l-^Aqa'idl'n- 
Nasafiyyah *i.su. jc 4 ,j:MI) 

MSS. Loth 397-8; Gotha 675} BOhar 107; 

Nadwah 90; A§afiyyah ii. 1298; BanklpOr 

509; Bengali. 298; Bengal A.E. 21; Cairo 

ii. 18; Peshawar 811; Constantinople (in 

several libraries). « 

1. The same work with a little difference in the title has been also men* 
tioned iff the previous section under No. 26 (see p. 255.) 
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(//) Hdshiyah ‘aid sharhVl-‘Aqa‘idi*l~Jaldll 

MSS. Bengal A.E 20; Salimlyyah 345; 
Lalah li 2202; Jami‘ Sharlfi 405; Sulay- 
maniyyah 750; As‘ad Efendl madrasah 26; 
Qiiij 519; Asafiyyah ii. 1 - 00 ; Bengal 1.3C8; 
Banklpur 554; Rampur Nos. 111-13. 

(/«) Hdshiyah ‘aid sharhVl-Mawdqif 
Jt-: see Mu'jam 680. 

MSS. Loth 449 ; Nur‘UthmanI 2131; Banki- 
pur 538-9; Lalah H 2224; Wall al-Din 2014; 
A§afiyyah ii. 1300; iv. 538 ; Nadwah 99. 

B. (/) Risdlah al-Khdadnivvah. also called bi*l- 
Durru'th-thamln fi ithbdt ‘Urn wdjib 
ta‘dla 

oUjI : Berlin 2344; Ben¬ 
gal II. 42; Delhi 1877. 

(ii) Zubdatu*l~afkdr sxj): see Brockel- 
mann ii. 417. 

17. Mulla Muhammad Muhsin (1081/1670). Con¬ 
cerning him nothing seems to be known. 

B. Hdshiyah ‘ala sharhi 'l-‘Aqd'id As-U) 

(jiUiJI 

18. Mulla Hasan b. Mulla Husayn of Madras (1082/ 
1671). Peshawar 794. 

B. Raddu’l-mukdbirah (i’^il^Ji jj) : A§afiyyah 
ii. 1304. 

19. *Abdu’l-BaqI b. Qbawth al-Islam al-Siddiqi 
of JawnpOr (1084/1673). 
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He was a well known scholar of JawnptSr who 
studied under Mulla Matimud Jawnpuri (d. 1062/1651). 

1. Farhat, 2. Tajalll 65, 3. Mahbub 18, 4. 
Tadhkirah 268. 

(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

B. Sharh KalimatVt-tawhld j-^-): 

Miftkh 2591/2. 

20. Abu’l-Fatb Kallu of Kasljmlr (1100/1688). 

A pupil of IGiwajah Haydar Charkhi, he was an 
eminent scholar of Ka^mlr well-versed in scholastic 
theology. 

1. Hada’iq 425, 2. Tadhkirah 6. 

C. Sayfu's-sahhln '-^): Ibid. 

21. Mir Mubammad Zahid b. Q3dl Muhammad 
Aslam al-Harwi al-Kabuli al-Hindi (1101/ 
1689). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, VI.) 

A. Ha^iyah *ala*l-*umuri*l~‘ammah min sharlii 
'l-Mawaqif o-* J«a^u); 

MSS. Buhar 98; Loth 451>2; BSnklpur 
540-2 ;’A§afiyyah ii. 1302, IV. 835; 'Aligarh 
110; Bengal I. 322; Bengal, A.E. 26; 
Rampur. 

22. Mulla Qutbu’d-DIn al-shahid b. 'Abdu’l-Hallm 
b. ‘Abdu’l-Karim SihSlawI (1103/1691). * 

He was a descendant of Ayyub An$3ri, a pupil of 
Mull! DanySl (the pupil of Mulla 'Abdu’s-Sallm of 
Dewafa) and a disciple of QSdl Ohaslwhowasoneb^the 
spiritual successors of Mubibb UllSh of ' 
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AllahSbSd. He was well versed in all the branches 
of the Islamic learning. Besides works mentioned below, 
he wrote glosses on the Talwih the 

TafrVUt al-Bazdawi oU>y;), the Mu{awwal and 

the shark HikmatVU^ayn (as*-*' He is also 

the author of al-Risdlah fl tahqlq darVl-harb 

1. Ma’athir 209, 2. Subhah 79, 3. Abjad 409, 

4. Hada’iq429, 5. Tadhkirah 168, 6. Azad 41, 7. 

Faranqi, 8. Atharu’l-uwal 4. 

C. (i) Hdshiyah ‘aid Sharhi'l-Aqdi'idVd-Daw- 
want oJijxJl A-.1UJ1): Atharu 

’1-uwal 4. 

(«) Hdshiyah *ala'U'AqdHdVn-Nasafiyyah^ 

aJuji j* Ibid. 

23. Mulla Muhammad Muhsin Ka^imm (1119/ 
1707). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IX.) 

B. Najdtu^l-mu’minln Delhi 866. 

24. Mubibb Ullah b. ‘Abd’al-§hakur of Bihar 
(1119/1707). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, VI.) 

B. Al-FilratWl-Ildhiyyah shark al-HikmatVl- 
jdmi^ah (**-Wi 5*5^31 ;>iJl); Ram- 

pflr 317. 

25. ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab al-Qidwa’ial-Qannawji styled 
Nawwab Mun‘im IGian (1126/1714). 

.1. Hada’iq 458, 2. Tadhkirah 139, 3. Brockelmann 
U.4i7.* 
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(For another work of his, see section IX.) ■ 

B. Bahru*l-ma^ahib Berlin 1851; 

Bflhar 105; Rampur 284. 

C. KUdbu's-salat Hada’iq 458. 

26. Hah? Uman Ullah of Benares (1133-1720). 
(For other works of his, see sections I, VI.) 

C. (i) HUshiyah *ala sharhVl-Mawdqif aj^UJI) 
(wJii^l Js: Tadiikirah 27. 

(i7) Al-Hd.Myah *ala'l-hdshiyatVl-qadlmah 
(AfcjjiiJI i«sUJI Jft Aj.:Wl): Ibid. 

{iii) Hd^iyah 'ala Sb^fhi'l 'Aqa*idi*d‘DaW‘ 
wani (^ 5 *'jaJ\ allSAJl Je. j 

Ibid. 

(iv) Hashiyah *aIa'l-Aqn*idi'l-'A4udiyyah 
oJiaJi AsiWi): Ibid. 

27. Shah lyiub Ullah of Allahabad (1144/1731). 
(For other works of his, see sections III, IV.) 

C. Ma*l^adhu*l-i'tiqSd fi shlSnVl-ashdb wa 
ahl bayti'l-amjUd, u* 

(jl*fc.Vi j*i; Tadhkirah 59. 

28. Nuru’d-Din AhmadSbadi (1155/1742). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IV, 
VI, IX.) 

C. (/) Al-H3shiyatu*l-qawlmah 'ala'Ufyashiya- 
tVl^qadlmah (a^.«JIS~4UJI. ^1^)1): 

Tadhkirah 248. 

1. Acco^ing to tho Ta4iklrah (p. 139), tbe title of tbk Wdrk la, 
which is obviously a mUprint. .m" 
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(//) Hdshiyah *alS sharhiU-Mawdqif a#jU}I) 
^ Ibid. 

(/«) Hallu'l-ma'aqid li-ha^iyah sfmrhVl^ 
Maqasid (.vUJi oiuoi 

Ibid. * 

29. Nizamu’d-Din Sihalawi (1161/1748). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, VI.) 

B. (0 Sharhu'risalatiH-mubdriziyyah ji*l-*aqS*~ 
idVlIslamiyyah iJLjJI 

: Rampur 308. 

(ii) Hdshiyah *ala Sharhi'l-^Aqd'idi’d Daw- 
want Banki- 

pur 556; Delhi 112/2. 

(m) Al-Hashiyah 'aid’l-hUshiyatVl’qadlmah 
Ja A..iWI): ‘Aligarh 113. 

30. Muhammad Panah entitled Mustard Khan (in 
the time of Muhammad Shah of the Mughul 
Dynasty—1131-1161/1719-1749). 

Tajalll 94. 

(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

B. Risdlah fl tahqlqi’l-mabdd’ J aJI-jJI) 
(^VJi: Miftai 2633/7. 

31. QSd! Mubarak b. Muhammad Da’im al-FirOqi 
of GupSma’u^ (1162/1748). 

He was a scholar chiefly interested in theology and 
philosophy and was a contemporary of QadI Ahmad 
*A1I and Maulawl Hamd Ullah, both of Sandila, with 

I. A village in the Hardoi district of U. P. in India. 
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whom he had polemic discussions. His commentary on 
Muhibb Ullah Bihari’s Sullamu*l-'ulTim is one of the 
standard books for higher studies in logic. 

Tadhkirah 175. 

(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

B. Hdshiyah *ala Hashiyah Mir Zahid *ala'U 
umurVl-ammah 'j 

(a-uji Jc : Delhi 828; BanklpGr 543; 
Loth 453; ‘Aligarh 113; Rampur Nos. 71-2. 

32. Muhammad Hayat al-Sindhi (1163/1749). 

(For other works of his, see section II.) 

B. Al-Awn ft ka shf hdll Fir‘awn fi raddi'r- 
risdlati'l-HikmiyyatVU'alawiyyah fi^l- 
kalimdtVl-Mnsawiyyah li Ibn aU'Arabl 

ji (3><0I) 

(jyj'J' oLis^Ji ^: Rampur 316. 

C. (i) RisSlah fl Bid*ati'Ha*ziyah J» *3UjJi) 

Itbaf404. 

(ii) TuhfatuU-andm fi'l-*amal bu^adl0 
lOiayrVl-cmSm J-*!' ^u'sli *«*j) 

: Ibid. 

(Hi) Risdlah fi*n-Nahy *an Hshq mwarVU 
murd wa*n-niswSn ^ aJI-jJI) 

(<l)i^.M.^l J ij»J\ I Ibid. 

33. Sh^b Muhammad Fakhir b. Sh^b KbOb UllSybi 

of Allahabad (1164/1750). , ; 

After completing his education under his elder 
brother Sh&ylsb Muhammad ^hir, he went on the 
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pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah where he finished 
higher studies in hadith under Shaykb Mul^ammad 
HaySt al-Sin^i. When he was going for the pilgrimage 
a third time, he died at Burhanpur on his way to the 
9ijaz. 

1. Ithaf404, 2. Tadhkirah 206. 

B. Durratu't-tahqlq fi nusrati's-Siddlq h^) 

Asafiyyah ii. 1304. 

C. (0 QurratvCl-aynayn fl rapVl-yadayn 

Tadhkirah 206. 

{ii) Nuru's-sunnah : Ibid. 

34. Muhammad Hashim b. ‘AbduT-Qhafur al- 
Sindhi (1174/1760.) 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III.) 

B. (i) Hadlqatu’s-safS fl asmS'i'l-MmlafS 
‘U-i j u^i S2i J»): Bengal I. *330. 

(ii) Tatmlm Ha^iyatVl-Khavdll (*s*s*) 
(Jis»Jl: Asafiyyah ii. 1294. 

35. Kamalu’d-Din Sihalawi 1175/1761). 

He was one of the eminent pupils ofMulla N4am* 
u’d-Din b. Mulla Qutbu’d-DIn a/-Shahid al-Sihalawi. 
He has several works to his credit. 

Tadhkirah 172. 

(For other works of his, see section VI.) 

A. H^shiyah *al3 sharhVl-Aqd*idi*l-Jalall 

MSS. Asafiyyah ii. 1300; ‘Aligarh 111. 

36. Qutbu’d-Din Ai^mad, called §hah Wali Ullah 
of Delhi (1176/1762). 
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(For other works of his, see sections, I, II, III, IV, 
X, XI.) 

A. (i) Hujjat UllShVl-bdli^ah ^): 

MSS. Bankipur, 580; Rampur 334. 

{ii) Al-Aqldatu'l~hasanah ( 

MSS. A§afiyyah ii. 1302; Delhi 112. 

B. (i) Al-Muqaddimatu'S‘Sanlyyah fl intisdrVU 

firqati's-sumiyyah jUi'l j v-J' 

: Delhi 939; Rampur 322; 
Asafiyyah ii. 1326. 

(ii) Shark al-Risalah fl masS'iI-*ilm Wdjib 
ta‘ala ( j 

Rampur 308. 

37. Muhammad Siddiq Lahuri b. Muhammad 
Hanif b. Muhammad Latif (1192/r/78). 

His father having migrated from Kabul to Lahore 
he was boro there in 1128/1715. He completed his 
education under eminent scholars of the age. In hadltb^ 
he obtained the sanad from Shaykh Yal>ya b. SSlil^ 
Makkl and S^aykh Abu’l-Hasan al-SindJiT. He bad a very 
facile pen and wrote many works, none of which Js 
known to the present writer to be extant. 

1. Hada’iq 451, 2. Tadhkirah 194. 

(For another work of his, see section VIII.) 

C. (i) Madaru'l-IslUm fl HlimVl'kaWm jiju) 
j ; Hada’iq 451. 

(ii) Shurutyi-lman (OU-jJil tj^): Ibid. 

(Hi) AUQawlu'l haqq fl iarkVl-shVr wa^U 
1}alq (jUJi j d,jj.); Ibid. 
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(iv) Hadmu'l-lSghUt fl qissah HSrUt wa 

MGrUt j : 

Ibid. 

(v) NQr hadaqatVth-thaqalayn fl tamthdWn- 

na'Iayn jj^): 

Ibid. 

(vi) SharhVn-nafahStVUbdhirah fl jawSzVl- 

qawl bVl-khamsati'{-{^hirah oUii 
(.ykikji "A^ieju J^iJl Ibid. 

(v//) Tabyl4u*r~raqq fl tabylnVl-fyaqq fl 
radd m3 tasahala flh al-Shaykh ^Abdu^l^ 
Haqq J*1-j ^ ij jsJI Oist^ if 

^A^Ji Aa8 I Ibid. 

88. Muhammad Anwar b. Nuru’d-Dm AkbarSb&dl 

(compiled in 1192/1778). 

Concerning him nothing seems to be known. 

B. AnwSru’I’hiddyah fi*l-Fadak wa'l-qirlSs j'^O 

(^U.^1 j ^04)1 j A<ivi: Delhi 786. * 

39. Ntlr Muhammad Kashmir! (1195/1780). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IX.) 

C. HSsfiiyah *ald H3sJuyati*U^ay3ll J* *«aWI) 
(ji,iJi : Tadhkirah 248. 

40. Abu*l-Khayr (1198/1783). 

[ Tajalli 104. ] 

C. Sborlfu'l’‘Aq3'idVn-Nasafyyah Aiu-Jl 
(4,4..jji ; Ibid. 

41. Fakbru*d-D!n b. Ni^&mu’l-Haqq. 

A. Al-Qawlu’l-mustaf^an fl faqri'l-HasanVl- 


2S 
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Basrl w* Jj*!'): see 

Peshawar 792. 

42. 'Abdu’r-Rait^man b. ‘Abdu’r-Rasul al-RabmaoI 
(in the 12th century). 

B. HSshiyah ‘aid S]lorhi*l-‘Ag3Udi’l ‘A4udiyati 
BSnklphr 558. 

43. Muiiammad b. *Abdu’l*‘Aziz (in the 12th 
century.) 

B. Faj^ljru'l'hawashi hdshiyah ‘aid sharhVl- 
‘Aqd'idi'l-Jaldli 

alUiJl: Bankipur 555. 

44. Barkat Ullah (in the 12th century). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, VI, VII.) 

B. Hdshiyah ‘ala'Uhd^iyatVz-Zdhidiyah ‘ald*l- 

umdri*l-*ammah J* *».sUJI J* As^sW') 

(A..UJI : B8nk!phr 545. 

45. Mubammad Murtadfi al’ZabidI al’Hindl (1205/ 
1790). 

(For other works of his, refer to sections 1, II, III, 
IV, IX.) 

C. (i) I}ikmatu'l-islyrdq ild kitdbVl~dfdq 

(julJi : Ta^kirah 225. 

(«) Ithdf hard al-zaman fl hukm qahwaWU 
Yaman ( 0**^1 ht* J'i 

Abjad 714. 

(ill) Ithdfu*l-ikhwdn ft hukmi'd-duj^hdn uU»5i) 
1*^ u* : Ibid. 
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46. Muhammad Hasan b. Qhulam Mu$tafa of 
Lucknow (1209/1794). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, VI.) 

B. Ha^iyah *ala'l~hd^iyati’z-Z3hidiyah ‘ala'l- 

umUrVl-*3mmah J* Aj^Wi) 

(a.«wi : RSmpur 291. 

47. Qadi Ihana’ Ullah of Panipat (1225-1810). 

(For another work of his, see section I.) 

C. (i) Haq3qu*l-Isl3m, also known as Haqlqatu 

*l~Isl3fn (j*^•~VI (JjSm.) ; 

Tadhkirah 38, 204. 

(«) /4/-Say/u’/-mas/3/ ’ Ibid. 

48. Mulla Mubammad Mubin b. MullS Mubibb 
Ullah of Lucknow (1225/1810). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, VI.) 

B. Ifa^iyah ‘aIa*l’If3shiyati*z-Z3hidiyah *ala*l- 
umUrVl-*3mmah J* J* ”a,^wi) 

(A.«IJ| ‘Aligarh 111; Nadwah 86. 

49. Sayyid Dildar ‘All b. Sayyid Mubammad 
Mu‘mu’d-Dln of Na§irabSd (1235/1819). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, VIII.) 

B. (0 */mS</i/V./yZ4m (c5^-^i iL*): Bfiokipur 
533-35. 

(i7) Shih3b th3qib () : Delhi 909 ; 
‘Aligarh 115 ; Asafiyyah iv. 540. 

(i7i) Kashfu*n-niq3b *an *aq3*id Ibn ^Abdu'l- 
Wahh3b (vU^iJu* 0* cJ^): 

Asahyyah iv. 542. 
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. C. {i) Saw^rimVl-ildhiyat 

kirah bi-baha 149. 

(ii) ffusamu*l-lsl3m fi-—): Ibid. 

(Hi) IhyS'u'l-sunnah ‘it*0: Ibid. 

(iv) RisSlah fl Ghaybati SahibVz-zaman 
(c)U>Jl : Ibid. 

(v) Musakkinu'Uqulub *inda faqdVl-mahbub 
.x2i jLi* • Ibid. 

50. Babru’l-'Uium ‘Abdu’l-‘A1I of Lucknow (1235/ 
1819). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, IV, VI, 
VII.) 

B. (/) HaMyah *ala’l‘Hashiyati*z-Zahidiyah 

^ala'l^umUrVl-'^ammah J* *s-Wl) 

(A..UJI : A§afiyyah ii. 1302, 

iv. 538; ‘Aligarh 113; Bankipur 548; 
Delhi 831. 

(ii) Hdshiyah ‘al3 sharhi'l-*Aqffidi’d~Daw~ 
w3nl *s^w>)' Miftab 

1194. 

(Hi) Shark Maqam3ti*l-mab3dl oLU- 
: A$afiyyah ii. 1314. 

. (IV) HSshiyah *al3 sftar^Vl-Mawdqif J* a^aUJI) 

Bengal A.E. 17. 

51. Muhammad b. ‘All of Faydabad (compiled in 
1235/1819). 

C. (0 Al’Asinnatu'l-Muhammadiyyah IVz-zanS- 

diqah wa^n-nasrSniyyah wa’l-yahUdiy- 
yah fl fa43*ili ‘i^matVl-ma'sUm *i*.VJ) 
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AiiUjU AjA4iJ(*j| 

(i>ji,mJI a«4a« ; Kashf. 

(//) Riya4uU-muw^Hz wa kifSyatu'l-muta- 
dbftkkir wa'l-w3‘iZjS' :«JI Xjur j UaI^JI 
Ibid. 

52. ‘All Muhammad (1236/1820). 

[Tajalli 125] 

C. (i) MinhajuU-Islam(f:K^'^^ Ibid. 

(ii) Tahdhlbu'l-Islam Ibid. 

53. Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘AzTz b. Shah Wall Ullah of Delhi 
(1239/1823) 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, VI, 
VIII, IX, X, XI.) 

A. (i) MlzMu*l-aqa*id (AiUJi t>>>*). Bri. Mus. 
(ii) Shark mizdni*l-‘aqS*id (^Jia-JI ^v*s): 

Ibid.’ 

(Hi) Risdlah fi md yajib hifzuhU li'n-ndzir 
(^lilAjJ aILim aJU.^ 1) ; Ibid. 

B. (i) Hashiyah *ala*UHdshiyatVz‘Zdhidiyah 

*ala'l-umuri'l‘*dmmah v-iWl Ji* a,4UJI) 
(A.UJI A 4 JUI 3 JI: Delhi 828-1514. 

(ii) Hd^iyah ‘ala'l-muqaddimaiVs’Sanlyyah 
ft intisUri'l-firqatVs-sunnlyyah ^1* a^uji) 
(A,1«JI Ai^1 ^ A^l 'JUAiJI : Ibid. 

54. HSfiz Qbulam Mul^ammad b. Shaykh Mul)yi*d’ 
Din b. Shaykli ‘Umar,* commonly called Al- 
Aslam! of Madras (a contemporary of S^Sh 
‘Abdu’l-*Aziz of Delhi). 

1« According to BffnkipUr No. 584; but according to the Asafl 3 ^yah 
Catalogue ii, page 1284, the name of the author is 4 ^- 4.»m, 
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Concerning him, nothing seems to be known except 
that he was a scholar of Madras and a pupil of Babru’l- 
*ulQm ‘Abdu’l-*A1I. He composed the undermentioned 
work in 1227/1812. 

A. Al-Tarjumatu*l’*abqariyyah wa's-sawlatu*l- 

Haydariyyah **-r>^*) 

uJi (Arabic translation of 

^ah ‘Abdu’l-*Aziz’s **«): A§afiy- 

yah ii. 1294. MSS. Banklpur 584; X§afiyyah 
ii. 1294. 

’ 55. ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. Abmad Multani, a contem¬ 

porary of the above mentioned Sh5h ‘Abdu’l- 
‘Aziz of Delhi). 

B. Al~Nibrds sharhu'l-^AqaHdVfi'Nasafiyyah 

(*t4U)l crijt^O* Nadwah 89. 

56. ShRh Muhammad Isma‘!l b. ‘Abdu’l-QhanI of 
Delhi (1246/1830). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, X.) 

A. IrshadWl-Hbad Ha sablWr-ra^dd ^tAjl) 

Jo- yJl: Bri. Mus. 

57. Rashidu’d-DIn lOian of Delhi (1249/1833). He 

. , was a pupil of §hah RafI‘u’d-DIn DihlawT b. 

Shah Wall Ullah. 

I. Abjad 917, 2. Tadhkirah 63, 3. MahbQb 29. 

B. J43fy lalSfati'l-maqQl fl tafslWl-jawdb bi'l- 
ifsSh *an sjtarSfati'l-Sl wa tafifUHl-ashSb 

Ciil^ ^ cjllaJ 

(vUv^VI js^aii j jDi: Mahbub p. 29. 

C. Al-Shawkatu*l-*Umariyyah (*i^i 
Abjad 917. 
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58. Q3dl Irtida ‘Ali Khan Gupamawi (1251/1835). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, VI, IX.) 

B. IzShatu^l-awhUm ‘an mas^ilati'l-kaJdm 

: A§afiyyahiv. 532. 

59. Mufti Zuhur Ullah b. Muhammad Wall b. 
Mufti Gbulam Mustafa of Lucknow (1256/ 
1840). 

Born in 1174/1760, he received his education from 
his father and his uncle Mulla Muhammad Hasan and 
was appointed Mufti at Lucknow during the reign of 
Nawwab Sa'adat ‘Ali Khan. He has several works to 
his credit. 

1. Farangi, 2. AtJiaru’l-uwal 16, 3. Tadhkirah 99. 

(For other works of his, see section VI.) 

B. Ifashiyah ‘ala'l-HSshiyati'z-ZShidiyah *ala 
H-umnrVl-‘Ummah Ar^Wt) 

(A. 4 WI : Bankipur 547; Delhi 830. 

60. Sayyid ‘Ali b. S. Dildar ‘Ali Nasirabadi(1269/ 
1843). 

Born at Lucknow in 1200/1785, he received his edu¬ 
cation from his father and qualified himself in all the 
branches of Islamic learning. He was the author of 
several works. He died at Karbala. 

1 . Nujflm 403, 2 . Tadhkirah bi-baha 214. 

B. Znd qalil (J«i>« .>ij): A^ahyyah ii. 1308. 

C. (i) Rislilakfi*l-Fadak{'-S'M\ 

403. 

(i7) Risdlah fi'Umut‘ah (*i*iJt *Ji-^l):lbid. 
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(m) RisSlah fl jawSzi't-ia‘ziyah 
: Ibid. 

61. Wall Ullah b. Mulla Habib Ullah Farangi- 
matjalli (1270/1853). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, VI, VIII.) 

B. Hdshiyah *ala sharhi*l‘*AqU'idiU.*A4udiyyah 
(Aij,k»j| oJuu)! J.t. A,.iu)i): ‘Aligarh 113. 

C. HSshiyah ‘ala'l-HashiyatVz-ZShidiyah *ala 
*}-‘UmUri*l-^ammah '-ojiAijJi Ss^UJl Ag^UJi) 
(*-Ui j>.Vi Ji*: Atharu’l-uwal 33. 

62. Mulla Nuru’d-Din b. Isma‘il Rampuri (1270/ 
1853). 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

B. Al-Bay'ah bi yadi ^allfatVr-RahmSn *ala 
ma(^habVn-Nu‘mM '*^**^* 

(0U«iJi : Rampur 285. 

63. Sayyid Husayn ‘ b. S. Dildar ‘Ali Na^irSbadi 
(1273/1856). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, VI.) 

B. (i) MandhijuU-tadglq wa Ma*drlju't-tahqlq 

(j^l j 9 *^i jf*ii^): Bengal I, 991. 

(i7) Al-MajSlisu*I-mufji‘ah (A*»tiJl : 

Btihdr 211. 

C. (i) Asnlatu'i'phSrat (SjV»h x)u*0: Kashf, 
(/i) Al-FawnUdu^I-hasanah J^Jl^ui): Ibid. 

64. AbQ Sa‘id Zuhuru’l-Haqq of Patna (1279/ 
1862). 

1. For his biof;Taph 7 refer to ^ P* 
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[See Bankipur 583 ] 

B. TaswllStu'l-faldsifah 

pur 583; Na^Ir A^icaad 105, 

65. Hajji Rabmat Ullah al-Hindi al-DihlawI al- 
‘Uthmanl (in the 13th century). 

A. IzhSru^l-haqg fi raddi*n-nas^r3 

(dsjVi-’i ij See Brockelmann ii. 504; 
Asafiyyah ii. 1290. 

WORKS OF UNKNOWN OR 
DOUBTFUL DATES 

1. Mulla Ahmad Ullah of Peshawar. 

B. TuhfatuU-ij^wan fiU-tafriqah baynVl-kufr 

wa'l-lmdn : (oUjV<j >Oi W) 

Rampur 285. 

2. Ni‘mat Ullah. 

B. Risalah fl ^alqVl-d’mal (JUaVI : 

Miftah 2609/7. 

3. Ibn Siraj. 

B. Tadhkiratu*l~madhShib (w-* I.aJI s^ai) ; Delhi 
285. 

4. Shaykh Muhammad b. Ya[iya b. ‘Ahdu’l- 
Karlm. 

B. Risdlah fl imUn Fir*aun 
Rampur 301. 

5. Badru*d-Din of Haydarabad. 

B. Risalah fl raddi*l~Wahhdbiyyat 
: RampQr 302. 
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6. Path Mul^ammad.’ 

B. Risdlah fl Taf^llqi'l-wujud y» aJ'-jJ') 
: Bengal II, 32. 

7. Muhammad A|;tsan of PeshSwar. 

B. Al-Abhdthu*t’tis*atu'l-muta*allaqah bi-kali- 
mSti*t-tawhld (■*?•• *t.UjVi): 

Peshawar *739. 

8. Malik A|)imadabadi b. Malik PIr Muhammad 

al-F3ruqi. 

B. ‘Iqdu'l-la'all al-^ashiyah fl hbshiyatVfhr 
shark wa sharhVl-MsMyah Ai-Ujl 

j yi: Bengal A. E. 45. 

9. Mulla Akbar.2 

B. Hdshiyah *ala*l-HdshiyatVz-ZUhidiyah *ala 
i'Umiiri*l-*dmmah j* Aj^WI) 

(A.UI Ja : Delhi 835. 

10. Yusuf Al^madabadT. 

B. ‘AqS'id (.kiu«): Stewart, p. 143. 

11. Ibrahim b. Isma’ll of JunSgarh. 

B. Wasilatu'n-najat fl ahkdmi'l-mamSt '*k“j) 
(oUJi j suui: Na^ir A^mad 55. 


1. He miy be the son of Muhammad *lsa BurhinpOrl, (see p. 341). 

2« He may be Muhammad Akbar Kazmin (d. 1272/1855) • For his short 
biography refer to the Taiikirah, p. 182. 



SECTION VI 
PHILOSOPHY 

1. Sayyid Muljammad HatndaDi b. Amir Kablr 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamdani (died in the early part of 
ninth century). 

We have already known his father* as the author 
of several works mentioned in sections I, II, IV. While 
twenty-two years old, Muhammad HamdSnl went to 
Ka^mlr in the reign of Sultan Sikandar, the Idol- 
breaker, and acquired there a very high position as a 
saint and religious leader. Under his influence and 
guidance, the Hindu minister of the Sultan embraced 
Islam and gave him his daughter in marriage. Besides 
the work mentioned below, he is said to have written a 
treatise on Sufism 

[Tadlikirah 219] 

C. Shark al-Shamsiyyah : Ibid. 

2. ‘Ala’u’d-Din Manglurl (in the early part of the 
ninth century) 

See Loth 577, where it is written: ‘It appears from 
this MS. that the author wrote this commentary at 
Asawul (/.e., Al^madabad in Gujarat), and dedicated 
it to Muhammad Unnar Khan, who was probably a 
son of Jam Path Khan b. Sikandar, ruler of Sindh (812- 
827 A. H.’) 

B. Al-Juz'u*l-awwal min al-Zubdah ^arlf al- 
Shomsiyyah fl HlmVl-mlzan 

y* As--Loth 577-79. 

1. For his life, refer to page 270. 
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3. ‘Abd Ullah b. Ilah-dad al-‘Uthmani of Tulumba^ 
(922/1516). 

For a short biographical note on him, refer to 
pages 129-30. 

1. Tabaqat f-152a, 2. Ma‘athir 191, 3. Subbah 
42, 4. Abjad 894, 5. Hada’iq 362, 6. Tadljkirah 101, 
7. Azad 18. 

A. Badi‘u*l-mlzdn shark Mlzan al-man{iq 

MSS. Loth 574; Delhi 1359; Miftab 1926; Bri. 
Mus. p. 455; Rampur 433; B^nkipur 2311; 
Asafiyyah 1566; Nadwah 424, 451. 

4. Mubammad b. al-Hasan al-‘IImi (965/1557).* 

He was a §bi‘ah scholar of Persia and a pupil of 
JalSlu’d-DIn al-Dawwanl. He came to Abmadnagar 
during the reign of Husayn Nizam Shah (961-972/ 
1553-65), and dedicated the undermentioned work to 
him. 

See Loth 490 and Bankipur 2364. 

A. Qhayatu'n-nihayah,^ hashiyah sharhi'l- 
Maybudbl **i*)t See 

Asafiyyah iv. 488. 

MSS. Loth 490; Rampur (philosophy sec¬ 
tion) No. 47; Bankipur 2364. 

5. Muilibu’d-DIn al-Lari al-An§ari (979/1571). 

1. Rieu Perse. Cat. 1,116; 2. Brockelmann ii. 420. 

A village in Multan. 

2. Al-*Alimi according to Bsnkipur 2364. 

3« According to Loth; but ajU according to Bgnklpnr, 
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B. (/) RisSlah fi Bahth tamSm al-mushtarik 

(i_r): Goth 87 ii, 
88, ii. 

(h) Risalah fi Bahth al-qudrah wa'l-iradah 
(.iij'ili j .joiji ^ *JLjJi): Ibid. 87 iii, 
88, iii. 

{Hi) Risalah fi Bahth aUharakah 
(^1 : Berlin 5*100. 

(/v) Risalah fi Tahqiq aUma'dd wa'l-mabda* 
(.JI.JI j ; Leid 1601. 

C. (/) Shark Tahdhib al-mantiq c.-^) 

(jkJI: See Rieu Pers. Cat. page I, 116. 

(ii) Shark HidayatVl-hikmah (a*5C»»)i ; 

Ibid. 

6. Amir Path Ullah ShirazI (997/1588). 

A pupil of Kamalu’d'DIn Shiruaol and Mir QJjyatiiu 
’d'DIn Man§ur ghlrazl, he was an eminent scholar of 
Sj^IrazI from where he was invited by ‘Adil S^ah of 
BIjapur to the Deccan. Later on in 991/1583 he joined 
the service of Akbar, the Great, and soon became one 
of the most prominent companions and courtiers of the 
Emperor. 

1. Badi’unI iii. 154, 2. Tabaqat b. 222 a, 3. 
Ma’athir 237. 

C. (i) Takmilah hSshiyati'd-DawwSnl ‘aid Tah- 
dhlb al-manliq J® *LS3) 

(jkuJi viV: Ma'StJiir 237. 

(ii) HSshiyah *al3 lfidshiyati*d’Daww3nl 
(jtjjji igAU J* : Ibid. 
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7. Qadi Nur Ullahb. Sayyid Sharif Shustarl (1019/ 
1610). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, V, 
IX.) 

B. (i) Shark Tahdhlb al-man{iq 

(jkJi: Btihar 299 ; Rampur 453; Delhi 
1464. 

(fi) Hdshiyah ‘aid sharhVd'Dawwdni ‘ala 
Tah4llibi‘l-ntan{iq J* yiij.iJi J* *s-iUJI) 
(jkiJi sr-iV: Rampur 457. 

(Hi) Hdsitiyah ‘ala' l-Maybu^hl J* *#-W') 

(i5: Rampur 385. 

C. Hdshiyah ‘ala'l-ShamsiyyatVl-Qu{biyyah 

* ICashf. 

8. *Imadu’d-D!n Muhammad ‘Arif al-‘UthmaoI, 
called ‘Abdu’n-NabI al-§]^attarl (d. after 1020/ 
1611). 

For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
IX, X.) 

C. RUfyu'Uarwdh ^rl}u*l-l}ikmatVUistyrdqiy- 
yah ^jj): Tadhkirah 

135. 

9. Sh^ykh *Abdu*l-Haqq Haqql of Delhi (1052/ 
1642). 

For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
VIII.) 

A. AUDurraiu'l-bahiyyah (*#<--J' Sj-*Ji)- in Bri. 
Mus. 

10. Shaykh MuhibbUliah of Allahabad (1058/1648. 
For other works of his, see sections I, IV.) 
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B. Kitdb al-mubln Rampur 402. 

11. Ni^amu’d-DIn Abimad Gilanl, entitled Haklmu 
7-m«/A: (1059/1649). 

He was a pupil of Mir Baqir Damad and was 
attached to the court of the Qutb gljabs of Golkonda 
(918-1098/1512-1687). 

B. Sbajrah dani^^ xU—Jl 

AmJI j O^Utl ^ J AjU I4J 

(u^li jii j j J J *JuJUi)l jl 

A§afiyyah ii. 1748. 

12 . Mir Hashim Jilani (1061/1650). 

He received his education in Mathematics and 
Medicine from Hakim ‘All al-Jilani, and was appoint¬ 
ed by Sh§hjahan as a teacher to Awrangzib. 

1. Farhat 75, 2. Mabbub 190. 

(See Sections Vll A and IX also.) 

B. (/) MSshiyatuU-maybudhl * 4 ^'*): 

RimpOr 385. 

(ii) j^uldsatu'l-afkSrt ^shiyah ^ sfmrhi 
Ma^lV al-anwdr ^ 

(jijiVi : A§afiyyah ii. 1568. 

13 Mulls MabmOd al-FSrOqi Jawopiiri (1062/ 
1651). 

(For another work of his, refer to section IV.) 

A. (i) Al-Hikmatu'l-bQlishah (*iJUI *^i). 

(ii) Al-Sbofnsu*l-bSzighah sjiar^u*l-Hikma~ 

1. The title shows that the book is in Persian, but in the A^afiyyah 
catalogue, it is clearly written that it is in Arabic* 
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ti*l-hdli^ah (a*)Ui 

MSS. (of both): Loth 561; Calcutta 57; Rim* 
pQr 398; Bankipur 2393-95; ‘Aligarh 79; 
A^afiyyah ii. 1206, iv. ^86 

B. (0 Hdshiyah *alS Mir Qu{bl J* *«iU)l) 

‘: A§afiyyah 1570. 

(k) Al-Dawhatu'l-mayySdah fl hadlqatVs- 
sUrah wd*l-mSddah J 
(.iUi j : Rampur 388; A§afiyyah ii. 
1200; Delhi 1618. 

(Hi) RisSlah fl Ithbati'hhayUla J 

oWi: Loth 561, ii. 

(iv) RisSlah fl ma'na irtifd*Vl-naql 40 ‘yn 
(^s^eiiji ^UJ^l ^ *ji-jji); RampGr 449. 

(v) Risdlah fi*l~KulHyySt (‘='isWI J aJI-jJi)' 
A§afiyyah ii. 1202. 

14 . ‘Abdu’l-Hakim al-Siyalkuti (1067/1656). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, V, IX.) 

A. (/) Hdshiyah 'aid Mir Qu{bl J* *i.sW') 

(^; See Loth 518. 

MSS. Loth 518, 519; BGhar 296; Delhi 1408; 
RSmpGr 437; Berlin 5264; BGnkIpur 2253; 
‘Aligarh 88. 

(ii) Hdsltiyah 'aid ftdshiyah shark Ma^li' 

1. The commentary of ^^Jj| (d. 766/1364) on the of 

^ (d. 675/1276} is known in India as the and the 

glosses of ijb^l .L^JI (d. 816/1413} on the is lEnowii as the 
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al-anw3r 

MSS. Bankiptir 2263; Loth 596. 

B. (i) Hdskiyah ‘ala*l-Qulbi J* A-iUJI); 

Berlin 5264; in many libraries at 
Constantinople, e.g., Ay a Sufiyah 1947; 
Sarwill 204; Fayd Ullah 95, 97; Ra^ib 
886; Lalah li 2572; Yahya 216; Dam§.d 
QadI 1496; ‘Atif 1626; Qilij 649; 
Mahmud Pasha ii. 59, 60; Sulay- 
maniyyah 800; Jami* Sharifl 489, 492 
etc. 

(ii) Hashiyah *ala*l-Maybudbi J* a#.sUJI) 

: Rampur 385; Delhi 1615. 

15. ‘Abdu’r-Rasljid b. Shaykh Mustafa b. ‘Abdu 
’1-Hamid of Jawnpur (1083/1672). 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

A. Al-Addbu’r-Rashldiyyah fiHlmCl-mundzarah 

(.>UJI ^ J AjJUJ ji\ vlilJl). 

MSS. Buhar 461 ii; Loth 558 ; Rampur 675; 
Bri. Mus. p. 456; ‘Aligarh 115; Bankipur 
2410; see also J.R.A.S. for 1892, p. 508, 
No. 46. 

16. Mulls ‘Abdu’l-Baqi b. Qhawth al-IslSm al- 
Siddiql of JawnpOr (1084/1673). 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

B. (0 Al-AdUbuU-BSqiyyah fl sharhVl AdabV 

sh-sharlfiyyah W 

(*t^jZi\ : Loth 554-57; Delhi 77; Berlin 
5321 ; Buhar 364; Bengal J. 3; RampOr 


26 
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674; BSnkipur 2407-8; Nadwah 575. 

(h) Al-Abfyaihu*l‘Baqiyyah ; 

Buhar 365; Bankipur 2409; A$afiyyah 
iv. 536. 

(in) Bahthfl anna'l-HlmwaU-ma'lUmmutta^i- 

j A§afiyyah 

1736. 

17. Mir Sayyid Isma‘il Bilgrami (1088/1677). 

He was one of the pupils of Mulla ‘Abdu’s-Salam 
of Dewah and an eminent scholar of Bilgram. He 
also attended the lectures of ^Abdu’l-Haklm of SiySlkot 
and had discussions with him which impressed the 
latter very much. 

[Ma’athir 232.] 

C. Hdshiyah *al3 h3shiyati*d-Dawwanl *s-iWI) 
(jt* I Ibid. 

18. Jalal b. Na§Ir ChanabI (in the eleventh century). 
(For another work of his, refer to section I.) 

C. Hdshiyah *ala Badl*u’l-mlz3n J-t’ a,-'****) 
(o'isJ':' see India OflSce 1119. 

19. Mulla Muhammad Sadiq (in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury A. H.) 

[See Buhar 300.] 

B. Hdshiyah ‘aid Badl‘u*l-mlzdn V^Wl) 

(oi>Ji: BOhSr 3(X); Delhi 1564. 


1. Extracts from this are lithographed on the margin of the 

edition of the published at Lucknow in 1261-62 *, (India Office 

imu " ^ ’ 
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20. Mulnammad §liarlf Kanbuh (in the eleventh 
century A. H.). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IX.) 

B. (/) RisSlah fVl-Man{iq (jUJI J : 

BSnkIpur 1779, vi. 

(«) RUnlah fl*l-Mmd 2 arah : 

Ibid. 1779 viii. 

21 . *Abdu*r-Ra]^m^n al-Hindi (about 1100/1688). 

B. HSshiyah ‘al3 shark Tahdhlb al-manliq Wl 
Yazdl * 9 —Wl); 

Berlin 5181. 

22 . Mir Muhammad Zahid b. QadI Muhammad 
Aslam Harwl Kabuli (1101/1689). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, V.) 

A. (i) Hdshiyah * ‘a/« RisalatYt-tasawwur wa*t- 
tasdlq li-Qu{bu*d-Dln a-^WI) 

(^A)I <_..ki3 j ji^.A^I 

MSS. Loth 533, R§mpOr 464; Asafiyyah 
ii. 1570, 1572, iv. 624; ‘Aligarh 82, 87; 
Nadwah 429, 431; Bankiphr 2266. 

(«) Hdshiyah^ *al3 sharhi’d-DawwSnl *ala Tah- 

^IbVUmanliq J* ^^>>^1 J* a^aWi) 

.... . (jjliUjI 

MSS. Calcutta lx; Rimpfir 465; Loth 
544; ‘Aligarh 84, 87; Nadwah 456; 
BankipQr 2287-88. 

1. These glosses by Mir Zfibid are generally known in India as 

2. Theie gloueB are generally known in India as 2jJi*KJI A^dWI 
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B. Hdshiyah *ald shark HaySkili'n-nUr As^UJI) 
(^ui iXigfc : Rampflr 386; Banklpur 2355. 

23. Mulla Imamu’d-Din b. Lutf Ullah Muhandis 
(in the early part of the 12th century). 

Originally he was a resident of Lahore, but later 
on he settled at Delhi. He was a great mathematician 
and astronomer. 

[Tadhkirah 262.] 

(For another work of his, see section VII.) 

B. AUTaswlh shark al-Tah^lb ) 

( Delhi* 1473. 

24. Mulla Mul)ammad Amin Ka^mtrl(l 109/1697). 

He was an eminent scholar and author of Kazimir 
and the teacher of Mulla ‘Inayat Ullah and Mulla 
Mulisin Ka^mlrl. 

[Tadhkirah 182.] 

C. Ha^iyah*ala Sharhi*t-Tahdhlb J* vWI) 

(Ibid. 

25. Mubibb Ullah b. ‘Abdu’sh-Shakur of Bihar 
(1119/1707). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

A. Sullamu ^-)MSS. Loth 563-6; 
RampOr 451;'Aligarh'82; Nadwah 443- 
455; A§afiyyah ii. 1572, iv. 622; BankIpOr, 
2313-14; see Brockelmann ii. 421. 

B. (/) Al-JawharuH-fard Loth 

581; Biihar 463 vii. 

{ii) Halin'I - mu^Slalatu'l - ‘Srrunatu*l‘yyjirU4 
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A-U)t ik) Ia.ji j..): A^afiyyah 1738. 

1.6, Qbuiam Yahya b. Najum’d-DIn of Bihar (1128/ 
1715).* 

He was a scholar of Bihar, chiefly interested in 
logical studies. The under-mentioned glosses of his on 
a work on logic are highly esteemed in India. 

1. Beale 144, 2. Tadhkirah 159, 3. Buhar 310. 

A. Liw3*u*l-huda fi'l-layl wa*d-duj3 *1^) 

Jl* JJI 

MSS. BQhar 310; Rampur 441 ; Delhi 
1380, 1537; Peshawar 1736; ‘Aligarh 84. 

27. Hafiz Aman Ullah of Benares (1133/1720). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, V.) 

B. (/) Risdlah fi'l-Mu^3la{fWdmmatVUwurfid 

i..uJi •*wu..)i j *Ji-jjl): Delhi 1568. 

(«) Ris3lah fl Tahqlqi'l-mithli'l-^flS{tinl 

aJIwjJi) ; Delhi 1671. 

(/») Ris3lah fl Tahqiqi*l - KulliyyV{ - \abVl 

*JU^3i): Delhi 1568/D. 

C. H3shiyah *ala'l-Ad3bi'r-Rashldiyyah *s^i»«J>) 

: Tadlikirah 27. 

^ 28. Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Jalll Bilgrami (1138/1725). 

lie was a great scholar and an elegant poet. He was 
the maternal grandfather of Sayyid QhulSm ‘Ali AzSd. 
In 1111/1699, he visited the camp of Awrangzlb at BljS- 
pQr and got a Man$ab and J3gir, with the joint offices 


1'.' BSnkipttr No. 2275 gives 1180/1766 as bis death year which is not 
correct, 
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of BaUishi (Paymaster) and Newswriter of GujarSt» 
from where he was transferred to Bhakar in Sindh. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Farrukhsiyar he was suspended from his 
post at Bhakar and was recalled to Delhi in 1126/1714; 
but soon he was re-instated and was allowed to officiate 
by deputy, whilst he himself remained at Delhi until 
1133/1721, when he resigned in favour of his son. He is 
the author of several works and composed verses in 
four languages: Arabic, Persian, Turkic and Hindi. 

1. Ma’a^ir 257, 2. Subhah 79, 3. Abjad 907, 
4. Hada’iq 437, 5. Tadbkirah 108, 6. Beale 4, 7. 
Azad 53, 8. Qamus ii. 56, 9. Hayat-i-Jalll by Maulawi 
Sayyid Maqbul Abmad. 

(For other works of his, see sections IXj X.) 

C. RisSlah fl Ib^l Juz* l3-yatajazz3 J 

Hayat-i-Jalil ii. 13. 

29. SaM Uliah Salflni b. ‘Abdu’sh-gfeakur (1138/ 
1725). 

He was a resident of Salhn, a village in the 
Allahabad Division. Having completed his studies and 
having gained a high position as a scholar and a saint, 
he went on the pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah. He 
stayed at Makkah for 12 years where many persons 
became his disciples. Then he returned to India and 
settled at SQrat. Besides the under-mentioned work, he 
is the author of the RisSlah Kashfu'U^qqt the ££tar^-l- 
maibnawhi-Rnml, and the RisSlah TuhfatWr-Ra^L 

1. Abjad 910, 2. Tadhkirah 73, 3. Azfid 54. 

C. Sborh HidSyatu*l-^ikmah (**5^^)! r>*): 

Ta^bkirah 73, 
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30. Shaykh Habib Ullah Qannawji (1140/1727). 
(For another work of his, see section III.) 

B. RisSlah fi'l-manliq ^ *Ju^i): Ram- 

pur 450. 

31. Mulls ‘Abdu’n-Nabi b. QadI ‘Abdu’r-Rasul 
al-*Uthmani of Ahmadnagar (after 1144/1731). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IX.) 

A. Hdshiyah ‘aid SharhVt-Tahdhib IVUYazdi 

ci* Brt* Mus. 

MSS. Rampur 438; Bankipur 2304-5; A§a- 
fiyyah iii. 668. 

32. Nuru’d-Din b. Shaykh Mubammad Ahmada- 
badi (1155/1742). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IV, 
V, IX.) 

B. Shcirh Tah4!llbi*l-man{iq sr-jV* c-'") • 

A§afiyyah iv. 622. 

33. Hamd Ullah b. Shukr Ullah of Sandlla (1160/ 
1747). 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

A. (/) Sharh Sullam al-‘ulum : 

MSS. Rampur 453; BSnkipur 2321-22; 
‘Aligarh 83. 

(//) Hdshiyah ‘ala'sh - - bdzi^ah 

(UjUl J* A,.il»JI) ; 

MSS. RSmpur 386; ‘Aligarh 80; Aiafiy- 
yah iv. 486; Bankipur 2396-98. 

B. Hdshiyah ‘aid sftar^ HiddyatVl-lfikmah 
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iju* j* *s^i)‘ RS-mpOr 385; 
‘Aligarh 81. 

34. Ni?amu’d-Dm Sihalawl (1161/1748). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

B. (i) Hd^iyah *ala*s-Sadr3 mWI) : 

‘Aligarh 81; Buhar 324; RSmptlr 384; 
Peshawar 1677; Bankipur 2371. 

(«) Hd^iyah *ala'sh - Shamsi’l - bSzighah 
(ujui ^J^i\ Jt. A-£i»ji): Bankipur 2399; 
Delhi 1640. 

35. Muhammad PanSh entitled Musta‘id KhSn 
(in the time of Muhammad ^ah of Delhi, 
1131-1161/1719-1748). 

(For another work, see section V.) 

B. RisSlah fl TahqlqVl~ja‘li*l-basll J 
(k,*Jl j»»Jl ju».i : Rampur 449. 

36. Muhammad Ashraf b. Abu Muhammad al- 
‘AbbSsi al-Bardawani (in the time of Muham¬ 
mad Shah of Delhi, 1131-1161/1719.1748). 

He was a pupil of Muhammad Salih of Lucknow. 
B. Shark SullamVl-*ultim (*i- : Btlhar 

304; BankipOr 2320. 

37. Qadi Muhammad Mubarak b. Muhammad 
Da’im of Gupama’u (1162/1748). 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

A. (/) Skarh Sullami*l-‘ulfim (f^' (*l- : 

mss! Loth 567, 569; Calcutta LXI; 
‘Aligarh 81, 83, 84; RampQr 455; 
A?afiyyah ii. 1574 iv. 622, 
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(ii) Minhiyyatu*l-Q34i *ald 
: Bri. Mus. 

MSS. Asafiyyah ii. 1574; RampQr 463 ; 
Delhi 1505; Binkipiir 2315-16. 

B. H3shiyah *ala'l-H3shiyati*z-ZBhidiyyiati*l- 
JalBllyyah Xjjuki^i viUji : 

Rampur 447 ; Buhar 310, iii; Delhi 1176 ; 
Bankipur 2289-90; ‘Aligarh 88 ; A$afiyyah 
iv. 620. 

38. Kamalu’d-DIn Sihalawi (1175/1761). 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

A. HBshiyah *ala*l'H3^iyati*z-Z3hidiyyati*l- 

JalBllyyah *< 0*1 j3i *..swt j* a 3 .:U)I) : 

See Aiafiyyah ii. 1570. 

MSS. Delhi 1523 ; Rampur 447. 

B. Al-*Urwatu*l-wuthq3 (JiJyi : RSmpQj; 

'' 339; Asafiyyah 1300 ; Bengal I, 307; Bflnkl- 

pfir 2402. 

39. Mulls Musafir (composed in 1177/1763). 

B. Shark al-SuUam (,^)i j^^-) : MalitbQb 397. 

40. Mui;iammad ‘All MubSrakI of JawnpGf (in 
12th century). 

B. (0 Shark Sullam ((4- : ‘Aligarh 85. 

{ii) Risdlah Muhammad *Alt ’ *^^)) 

{iSjj^yr ‘Aligarh 79. 

41. Mulls Barkat UllSh (in 12th century). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V, VII.) 
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42. Muhammad ‘Alam b. Mul[^ammad Sh3kir of 
Sandlia (in 12th century). 

(For, another work of his, see section III.) 

A. Hd^iyah *ala*s-Sadrn (J® : See 
Bahar 335. 

MSS. Buhar 335; Rampur 383; ‘Aligarh 
29; Bankipur 2375. 

B. (i) Risdlah fi Tashklk (cCJCi; j aJL^i) : Rgni* 

piir 390. 

(//) Qis{u*Ulablb wa hazzu'l-adib vat'll 
hj. j : Rampur *400. 

43. Muljammad *AzIm b. KifSyat UllSh Faruqi of 
Gup§ma’u (in 12th century). 

(Concerning him, nothing seems to be known 
except that he was a scholar of the 12th century.) 

[See BanklpQr 2267.] 

B. (i) Sbarh Sullamu*l-*ulUm (*t« ^>J) : 

Loth 571. 

(//) Hdshiyah^alaU-mshiyatVz’ZnhidiyyatVl- 
Qu{hlyyah (a«i»sji letwi J* ajAUJI) : 
RSmpQr 445; A^afiyyah iv. 622; BSnki- 
pQr 2267-^5. 

{iti) Hdshiyah*alaH'HdsJiiyatVz‘ZShidiyyati*l“ 
Jaldliyyah *i«*» yi 2*^ uji J* Ag^uil): 
BSnkipQr 2291. 

(/v) Hdshiyah *ala*s-Sadrd J* a«4Wi) ; 
R&mpf&r 385. 
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44 . Mul^ammad Amjad b. Mubammad Fayd Ullah 
Siddiql Qannawjl (in 12th century). 

He was a pupil of *Ali As^ar of Qannawj. 
[Hada’iq 457.] 

B. HSshiyah *ala*s-SadrS : 

RampOr 383; BankTpur 2373-74; 'Aligarh 
80. 

45 . Qadf Sayyid Ahmad 'All b. Path Ullah of 
Sandlia (in 12th century). 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

B. (i) HTtshiyah *aIa*l-HSshiyati*z-ZShidiyyati 
i-Quiblyyah(*t^^ XjZUJi j* *^wi): 

BankTpur 2270-71 ; Buhar 305 ; Ramphr 
444; A§afiyyah iv. 620; Delhi 1523/b. 

(li) Hashiyah *ald*l-Hdshiyati*z~ZUhidiyyati*l- 
JaWllyyah *e-Wt): 

Delhi 1391; Rampur 448; Bankiphr 
2293. 

(///) Sullamu’l~*ulum ((*jli*J> (4- : 

Nadwah 435 ; BOhar 305 ; RampQr 456; 
A?afiyyah iv. 624. 

46 . Mulia Muhammad Hasan b. QadI Qhulam 
Mustafa of Lucknow (1209/1794). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

A. Sborh Sullamu'l-ulnm (f^.»-): 

MSS. RampQr 453; Asafiyyah iv. 622; 
Banklphr 2323; 'Aligarh 88; Nadwah 442. 

B* (/) Ma*3riju*l-*ulfim rj'—): Delhi 

1519. 
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(«) Hd^iyah *ala*s-Sadr5 (I: 
Rampur 383; Baoklptir 2372; ‘Ali¬ 
garh 82. 

(ill) Ha^iyah *ala'’sh-ShamsVUbazi^ah 
(Ai.jUl *s.:UJi): Buhar 333; 

Rampur 386; Bankipur 2400. 

(iv) HSshiyah *ala'l-Hdshiyati*z-Zahidiyyati 
*l-Qu{blyyah viWI J* 4^UJI); 

Bankipur 2269; A§afiyyah ii. 1570; 
Rampur 445; ‘Aligarh 88. 

(v) HBshiyah ^ala'l-Hashiyati'z - Zdhidiyyati 
*)-Jalaliyyah kj-iUJI Je. ajjiUJI) 

Delhi 1375; Rampur 447; 
Buhar 310; Bengal I, 325 (either this 
or the previous one); Bankipur 2292. 

C. p) CtSyatWl-Utlum fi'i-lab‘lyy(St 

(oUejkJi Tadhkirah 185. 

(//) Madariju'l-ulum (pjtJl : Atharu’l- 
uwal 11. 

. 47« Qhiilam Husayn al'Shi‘i of Allahabad (d. in 
the early part of 13th century). 

jj;,/ HpfWa^.the teacher of Sayyid Dildar '‘Ali,tSi|l‘i 
Na$irabadi. 

' [See Buhar 309 iv.] 

: A. Risdlah ft Ja*l basil wa ja'l murakkfib aJL^') 
(‘*-0- J J-* w*: see Asafiyyah ii. 
1202 . 

MSS. Bahar 309 iv. ^ 

48. Muj^ammad Firuz b. Mal^abbat (in the time of 
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Shfih-‘alam of the Mughal dynasty 1173-I22I/ 
1759-1806). 

[See Buhar 301.] 

A. Al-SirdjuU-wahhdj ^arh SullamVl-'ulUm 

(>^i : see A§afiyyah iii. 

672. 

MSS. Buhar 301; R^mpur 456; Binkiphr 
2324. 

49. Sayyid Khwajah Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman Qannawj! (in the time of §h^h-*Slam 
of the Mughal dynasty). 

He was a scholar well-versed in esoteric and exoteric 
branches of Islamic learning. He went on the pilgri¬ 
mage to the Haramayn where he derived a good deal 
of benefit from coming in contact with the scholars of 
the Hijaz. Besides the under-mentioned work, he is also 
the author of the HidSyatu's-sUlikln ild sird^i RabbVU 
'dlamln vj ^ iiij*)—a book on 

Sufism which he dedicated to Shah-‘alam. 

• — ' ■ 

[Abjad 931.1 

B. Risdlatu'l-mu^dlalah 

- 1516. 

"SO.'Mulla Muhammad b. Ni*mat UHSh, Ibi 
Sharaf (1224/1809). 

B. Al-Dawl}atu*^-shdmikhah fl sharhVl-u^Wr- 
rdsij^ah (*i-i^l ^ 

Ramptir 388. 

51. Muila Muhammad Mubin b, Mullfi Muhib 
Ullah of Lucknow (1225/1810). 
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(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

A. Mifntu'sh-shurTthy stmrh SuUamVl'Ulfim 

(f^'l (•1— ♦*-r*)* 

MSS. RSmpur 4S6; * Aligarh 86; Nadwah 
441. 

B. (i) Hdshiyah *ala'l~Hdshiyati*z-Zdhidiyyati 

*1-Jal3liyyah v^UJl J* < 4 AUt)l) 

: Delhi 1371; RSmpur 448; 
BSnklphr 2294. 

(//) Hdshiyah *ala'l-Ii3shiyati*z-2^hidiyyati 
*UQu{blyyah (Aerlwit '<4 a* I^I "v^ujl J* V^UII): 
RSmptir 445; *Al!garh 84; Nadwah 
432; A$afiyyah iv. 622. 

{Hi) Hdsitiyah *ala*t‘Takrir J* 

Bengal I, 292. 

(iv) Hdshiycdi *ala*s~Sadr3 J* a^UII): 

‘Aligarh 82. 

52. Haydar ‘All b. Hamd Ullah of Sandlla (1225/ 
1*810). 

He completed his education under his own father, 

■ Abmad ‘All and Mulli Bab Ullah of JawnpQr. 
He had a large number of pupils, of whom Irti^ 
*4^ Gupdma’Q, Sayyid Dildir ‘All and NQr 

Uilih Farangl Mahalli may be mentioned here. 

[Tadhkirah 54.] 

B. Al-Tahrir3t *ala ^arh SuUamVWulUm Ih 

Hatnd Ull3h (* 3 Ia»»j ^ *b»i^jn:)I); 

. RftmpQr 434. 

C. (0 AUTa*ltq3t *ala*l-J^3sliiyati*Z‘Z3hidiy- 
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yati*l~Qu{blyyah 5*^U)I J* ob^i) 
(*ul*ij|: Tadhkirah 54. 

(//) Al-Ta*liqat ^alaH-HasjuyatVz-Zdhidiyyati 
U-JalSllyyah j* ou^i) 

: Ibid. 

{Hi) Takmilah Sb<ifh SullamVU'uliim li-Hamd 
Ulloh Ibid. 

53. Hakim Sharif ^§n b. Hakim Akmal KhSo 
b. Hakim Wa§il Khan of*Delhi (1231/1815). 

He was a famous physician of Persian extraction 
who settled in India and vied with ‘Alawi KhSn. 
the weU'known physician of Muhammad Shah of 
Delhi, in reputation as a successful medical practitioner 
and Arabic scholar. These two Hakims became the 
focus of the later Indian physicians who traced their 
sources of learning to the one or to the other. The 
descendants of Sharif Khan still retain some reputation 
for medical skill at Delhi. 

1. Zayun’l-*Abidin’s Bustan-i-Siyaljat, 2. Tadh- 
kirah 85, 3. Binkipur 48. 

(For other works of his, refer to section VII, 
medicine. 


B. HSshiyaK *dtS Hamd UllSh 

^ Biihar 306; Rampur 439. 

54. *Ubayd Ullah Asad *Ali b. Muljtammad *Alam 
al-MawdQdi (composed in 1234/1818). 

B. Sb<^rh SullamVl-*ulUm (4- 

A$afiyyah iv. 624. 
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•^ 5«. ’AbduVAIi 5a/irM7-‘«/Rm of Lucknow (1235/ 
1819). 

; (Fof Other works of his, see sections II, III, IV, 

A. (/) Shar^ SullamiH-'ulum (f • 

Bri. Mus. 

MSS. Buhir 302; A$afiyyah ii. 1574, 
'Aligarh 88. 

(//) Ta*llg3t *al3 St^rh SullamVl-ulUm 
yU ois»U:ji): see BuhSr 
303. 

MSS. Buhar 303; RSmpur 463; 
Bankipur 2327; 'Aligarh 82; A$afiyyab 
ii. 1580 where it is menttoned as the 
Minhiyyah (^i J* 

(iii) HSshiyah *al3 Mutham3t biU-takrSr 

iiiUi yic A-iWi): Bri. Mus. 

(iv) H3shiyah *ala*UH3shiyatVz’Z3hidiyyati 

*l~Qu{blyyah Ji* 

(A,.ld)l: see Binkipdr 2272. 

MSS. Ramphr 443; BinkipQr 2272; 
A$afiyyah ii. 1566. 

(v) IlJiMyah ^akCUIfSsJjjfyati'Z’Zdhidiyyati 

*l’lal3llyyah Ji* 

: see B3nk!phr 2295. 

MSS. RUmptir 446. 

B. (i) H3shiyah *ala*s-^adr3 JL* a^ujI) : 

Bhhar 234; Rsimptir 382; BSnkipQr 
2376; 'Aligarh 81. 
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(//) HSshiyah ‘ala DabitatCl-Tah^hib 

ikji^ : Bengal 11. 74; Rampur 
457; Delhi 1502 ; A§afiyyah ii. 1576. 

{iii) TaUlqat ‘ala'l-Ufuqi’I mubln oUjUrJi) 

(osi-J* : Rampur 850. 

(iv) Al-‘Ujjalatu'n-Nafi‘ah : 

Rampur 399. 

56. Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. Shah Wall Ullah of 
Delhi (1239/1823). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
VIII. X, XI.) 

B. (i) Hdshiyah ‘ala'UHashiyatVz-Zahidiyyati 
'l-Qutbiyyah (*.ii»yi a.j.iu)I): 

Rampur 446 ; ‘Aligarh 82. 

(«) Hd^iyah ‘ala^l-HashiyatVz-Zahidiyyoti 
'l-Jaldliyyah As.iWi) 

(*J5^^.Jl: Delhi 1590. 

{Hi) Hdshiya ‘ala*s~SadrU (b*^)' yi* *s“i»Jl): 
Rampur 384. 

57. Muhammad Khavru’d-DIn of Jawnpur (1243/ 
1827). 

1. Elliot viii. 237, 2. J.A.S.B. XXIII. 284, LXXI, 
part I, p. 313, 3. Buhar 332. 

A. Naqdu*l-jawahir ft shark Zawahiri*l-jawahir 

(^•lynJI aU). 

MSS. Buhar 332. 

58 . Fadl ImSm of Khavrabad (1243/1827). 

He was a pupil of Say vid ‘ Abdu’l-Waiid of Khavra- 
bSd and held the post of at ShSh jahSnabad. 

27 
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A. (/) Tashhldhu^l-adhhSn fl sharhVl-Mlzan 

uUiVi 

MSS. Delhi 1529, A§afiyyah ii. 1566. 

(//) Mirqat 

MSS. Delhi 1529, 1545. 

(iii) Hashiyah ‘ala'l-HashiyatVz-Zahidiyyati 
U-Qutbiyyah A..iWi 

MSS. Banklpur 2273. 

B. (/) Hashiyah 'alaH-Ha^iyati'z-Zahidiyyaii 

U-Jalaliyyah auWI) 

(0^1: Delhi 1513. 

(ii) Talkhls al^SIlif^’ (*UiJi : Rampflr 

381; ‘Aligarh 80. 

59. ‘All Muhammad b. Da’ud IGian (composed 
in 1248/1832). 

B. Hidayatn'l-mantiq Sharh Tah dh lbVl~man{iq 
(jki*ji AjijA): Nadwah 

439-40. 

60. Shah Rafi‘u’d-Dm b. Shah Wall Ullah of 
Delhi (1249/1833). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, X, XI.) 

B. (/) Takmilu*s-san*ah (<>Ai..aJl J.*5C)): Nadwah 
458; Bankipur 2329 ; Rampur 435. 

(ii) Ha^iyah ‘ald'l-Ha^iyati'z-Zahidiyyati- 
U-Qutjbiyyah 
(AsjkaJi Rampur 454. 

(iii) Muqaddimatu*l‘ilm wa'l-iktisSb *-•»«-) 
(wUsrV'j jjuJi; Nadwah 460. 
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(iv) RisHlah fl lUibSrati'l-Mahiyyah 

(AjfcUi oijUti : Nadwah 459; A§afiy. 
yah ii. 1578. 

61. Qadi Muhammad Irtida ‘All Kh5ti b. Mustafa 

‘All Khao of Gupama’u (1251/1825). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, V, IX.) 

A. (0 Al-Tasrih fi'l-mantjq (JluJi 

Bri. Mus. 

MSS. Banklptir 2330; Asafiyyah iv, 
620. 

(i7) Shark Sharhi't-Tahdhib : 

see Asafiyyah ii. 1574. 

B. (i) Hashiyah ‘ala's-Sadra *..iUJl): 

Rampur 384; Asafiyyah ii. 1198. 

(«) Hdshiyah *ala*l-Hdshiyati'z-Zahidiyyati 
U-Qutbiyyah L.iUJl Aj..iU)i) 

(*s-JisJi: A§afiyyah ii. 2574; iv. 622. 

{iii) Al-Ta*llq3t *al3 sharhi SullamVl-ulum 
Asafiyyah iv. 620. 

62 . Mul^ammad Isma‘n Landani (1253/1837). 

Originally a resident of Muradabad, he used to 
live at Lucknow. He was a clever fellow, well versed 
in literature. He was deputed by Nawwab Na§iru’d 
Din Haydar, ruler of Lucknow, to go to London to re¬ 
present his case before the British Government. He 
married an English lady there and returned home with 
her. 


[Tadhkirah 279.] 
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C. (/) Hashiyah'alaSharhVUTah^ib 

: Ibid. 

(ii) Hashiyah 'ala'l-Maybudhl 
: Ibid. 

63. Mu^iammad Zahur Ullah b. Muhammad Wall 
b. Mufti QJjulSm Mustafa of Lucknow (1256/ 
1840). 

(For another work of his, see section V.) 

A. Hdshiyah ‘ala'l-Hashiyati’ Z‘ZahidiyyaW l- 
Jalaliyyah a,.sWI 

Bri. Mus. 

MSS. Rampur 446 ; Delhi 1395; ‘Aligarh 
82; Bankipur 2296. 

• B. (/) Hdshiyah *ala'd-Dawhati'l-mayyadah 

Rampur 381. 

(//) Hashiyah ^ala'l-HashiyatVz-Zdhidiyyati 
^l'Qu{biyyah (*sJaiiliiJui^jr*i.iWi ^^u*5.sUJi): 
Rampur 445; A§afiyyah ii. 1580. 

64. Muhammad Mu‘in b. Mulla Muhammad Mu¬ 
bin of Lucknow (1258/1842). 

He received his education from his elder brother 
Muljammad Haydar, Wall Ullah and Zuhur Ullah of 
Lucknow. In Hadlfh he was a pupil of ‘Abdu’l-Hafiz 
Makki. He wrote several books, of which, besides the 
undermentioned work, the GhdyatuU’bayan fimn yata- 
*aUaqu bCl-hayawan, (obs»tH, jUIj Ugi (it-Ji aji*), the 
^dyatu'l'kalSm fi*l-qird*at J^alfimUm J "ajU) 

(^U wiU. and the Ibrdzu'l-kunuz v'o* ts* J*-*0 
may be mentioned here. 
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1. Atharu’l-uwal 30, 2. Tadhkirah 228. 

C. Hashlyah 'alaU-Sadra yi* ; Ibid. 

65. Muhammad ‘All b. Mufti Yar Muhammad al- 
Malaybari (composed in 1260/1844). 

A. Kawakibu'l-Hrfan fi tahqlqi's-subhan al- 
mulaqqab bi*s-sab‘ati*s-sayyarah 

jjsei y* see 

Asafiyyah iii. 672. 

66. Muhammad Ahsan Wa‘iz known as Hafiz 
Daraz of Peshawar (1263/1846). 

He was the son of Hafiz Muhammad Sadiq Wa‘iz 
b. Hafiz Muhammad Ashraf of Peshawar. Besides the 
works mentioned below, he wrote both in Arabic and 
Persian several books of which the Manhaju*l-B5ri 
5 ^-): (Persian commentary on the SahlhU*l-Bu- 

khSri), the Tafsir Yusuf the Tafslr Wa*4- 

4uha and Mi‘raj-ndmah (*-1^ 

mentioned here. 

1. Hada’iq 473, 2. Tadhkirah 60. 

A. H^shiyah *al5 shark Qd4l Mubarak *ala 

Sullami'l-ulum yt* y.il* Js. ij.sWi) 

(c^UJi : Bri. Mus. 

MSS. BQhar 308; Rampur44l; Pe^iawar 
1686. 

67. Wall Ullah b. Habib Ullah of Lucknow (1270/ 
1853). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V, VIII.) 

B. fi) Hd^iyah ‘a/aVSflr^/rS (tjJ%<»J* yt* *«^Wi): 

Rampur381. 
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/ 

(li) Al Tanblhat fl bahihiU-tashklk JVUniS~ 
hiyyat (ois^ui jt uCCiUl : 

RSmpur 381. 

(i7i) Shark Tadhkiratrbmlzan 
( Oi>s^l: ‘Aligarh 83. 

68. Khadim Ahmad b. Muhammad Haydar b. 
Muljiammad Mubin of Lucknow (1271/1854). 

(For other works of his, see section III.) 

A. Hdshiyah ‘alS Mir'Sti\^-^uruh yl* 

Bri. Mus. 

69. Sayyid Abu ‘Abd Ullah Husayn b. Sayyid Dildar 
‘All Na§Irabadi (1271/1854). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, V.) 

B. Al-TaHiqat *ala Hamd Ullah yU oUiiojl) 

: R5mpur 434. 

70. A)jmad ‘All ‘AbbasI of Chiryakot' (1272/1855). 

He is one of the eminent scholars of his time, well- 
versed in all the branches of Islamic learning. 

[Tadhkirah 20.] 

C. (i) Nuru'l-nawSzir fl ‘ilmi'l-mundzarah 

(.>UJI ^ j jii\yxi\: Ibid. 

(«) Hdshiyah *ald Mir Qutbi ji* yU AgJiWi) 

(y,J»5: Ibid. 

(in) Sharah SullamVl~*ulltm ((* 31*^11 ,*L. ^r^): 
Ibid. ’ 

71. Fadl Haqq b. Fadl Imam KhavrSbadi (1278/ 
1861).* 

1. Cliiraykot is a village in A'vamgarh District, U. P. 
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(For other works of his, see sections IV, VIII, 


A. (0 Al-Hadiyyatu’s-sa*ldiyyah{*i^t^\'*4^i^'>). 

MSS. Rampur 405; BankTpur 2403; 
Asafiyyah ii. 1216 

(//) Hashiyah ‘ala Shark Qadi Mubarak 
j'i" cs'"** C-^ li* *s-Wt) 

MSS. Rampur 440 ; Bankipur 2317. 

B. (i) Risalah fi Radd ‘ala'l-qa'ilin bUharakati 

'hard *3U_,)i): 

Berlin 5114. 

(i7) Risalah fi TahqlqVUHlm wa'l-ma‘lum 
j y* AJi-jJi): Rampur 392. 

{Hi) Risalah fi Qatlghuriyas (ir^i : 

Ibid. 392. 

(/v) Al-Kdfi li-hall Isaghujl JsJ ^*1531)' 

Ibid. 460.* 

(v) Hashiyah ‘ala'l-ufuqi'l-muhln A.-UJI) 
(oii-’i : ‘Aligarh 87. 

(v/) HaMyah ‘ala'l-minhiyyah li-Qadl Muba¬ 
rak ‘aid Sharhihi JJ 

j.e. yi* uTjit..: Bankipur 

2315. 

C. (/) Al-Jinsu'l-ghall fi sharhil-Jawahiri'l-‘dll 

(liwi >b»Ji j juii : TadJikirah 
164. 

{ii) Risdlah fl Tahqlqi'l-kulliyyi 't-\abl‘l 
^i\ y«**Ji-^i): Ibid. 
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(Hi) Risalah fl Tahqlqi'l-ajsam y* 

; Ibid. 

72. ‘Imadu’d Din ‘Uthmanl Labkanl (in the 13th 
century). 

(For another work, see section III.) 

B. (i) Ha^iyah ‘ala's-Sadra (': 
Rampur 384 ; Banklpur 2378 ; ‘Aligarh 
81. 

(i7) Ha^iyah ‘ala Shark Hamd Ulldh ‘aid 
SullamCl *ulum -i>i 

J.f’ : Buhar 307; RampDr 440; 
Delhi 1414; ‘Aligarh 83. 

(in) AUQawlu'Ufaysal, Ha^iyah‘ald‘UHd^- 
iyati'z-Zahidiyyatri-Qulbiyyahi^^ii^iiy^i^) 
Ajjubi^ji *e.iWi: RSmpur 

444 ; Banklpur 2274‘Aligarh 78, 88. 

(iv) Risalah al-‘AsharatuU-kSmilah fl tah~ 
qlqVl ‘ilm wa'I • ma ‘ lum ISTJI 

j |.^UJl ; Rampur 449; ‘Ali¬ 
garh 87. 

(v) Al-‘uqudu'l’Wathiqah Ji^s*3l) : Ben¬ 

gal II, 76; Nadwah 454. 

(v/) Al-Fi‘lu'l-jamll Js4.?JI J»iJl) 

"AyiWi: Banklpur 2291't 

‘Aligarh 89. 

(v/z) Al-Jadhra'^l-abkam j^*): ‘Ali¬ 

garh 89. 

73. Nuru’l-Islam b. Shaykh al-IslSm ofRampiir 
(13th century). 
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A. Ha^iyah ‘ala Shark Qd^'i Mubarak 

(c^i J.t : see Asafiyyah 

ii. 1568. 

B. (j) Hashiyah ‘ala'l-HashiyatCz-Zahidiyyati' 

'’I'Qutbiyyah A..iWi) 

(ajxWJi : Rampur 446. 

{ii) Risdlah fl MahiyyatVl-makan J 
(O^Ji i^u : Ibid 393. 

74. Asad Ullah Panjabi (13th century). 

B. (/) Hashiyah ‘ala Hamd Ullah yi* A.. 1 UJ 1 ) 
Rampur 440; Nadwah 83. 

{ii) Risalah fl ‘IlmVhWajib j aJU^JI) 
: Rampur 392. 

{Hi) Sharh Sullamri-‘ulum (c>^*3' (*'- ^j^) t 
Bankipur 2325. 

(v/) Ha^iyah ‘ala's-SadrU Js. A..iWl) ; 

Rampur 383. 

75. ‘Abdu’l-QJiafur b. ‘.Abd al-‘AzIz Sarhindi 
(13th century). 

B. Al-Sharhu'l-mubin sharh SullamVWidum 
[*t.» OiT*3l ^; Delhi 1452. 

76. Qhulam Mu§tafa b. Muhammad Mustafa (13th 
century). 

B. Risalah fl Sb^ifhHi’Muqaddimah j aJL^JI) 
(A^AiJi : Rampur 450. 

77. Qbulam Nabi of Shahjahanpur (13th century). 

B. Ha^iyah ‘ala'l-HdshiyatVz-ZdhidiyyatVl- 
Qu{biyyah (A^jkJJl Ajs..iWI) ; 

Rampur 440; Nadwah 435; Delhi 1380. 
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78. Taju’d-DIn Atiniad al-‘Abbasi (13th century). 

B. Hashiyah ‘aid" l-HaMyatV z-Zahidiyyat’i'l- 

jalaliyyah auWI) : 

Rampur 448. 

79. Muhammad Wall b. Wahid ‘All Khan (13th 
century). 

B. Hashiyah ^aldl-Ha^iyatVz-Zahidiyyati'l- 
Qutbiyyah As.sWI AjKwsJi); 

Ibid. 446. 

80. Rustam ‘All of Rampur (13th century). 

B. Hfh^iyah ‘ala'l-Ha.^iyati'z-Zahidiyyati'l- 
Qutbiyyah (*jttuJI Aj.ii»ji): 

Ibid. 445. 

81. Husayn ‘All KhSn (13th century). 

B. Hashiyah *ala'l-HashiyatVz-ZahidiyyatVl- 
Qutbiyyah (AsilaSJl Aj^juJI J* As.jujI); 

Ibid. 

82. Qutb ‘Alam of MuradabSd (13th century). 

B. Risalah fVl-KulliyyVt-tabVl aJU^i) 

y*«laJi): Ibid 392. 

83. Fayd Ahmad b. Shayljh Muhammad (13th 
century). 

B. Hdshiyah *ala Ha^iya Ghuldm Yahyd^ 
J* *~iUJi): Ibid. 437; Nadwah 

82. 

84. Abu*l-Mazhar Sbarafu’d-Dln Muhammad (13th 
century). 


1. See No, 26 of this Section. 
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B. Shark SuUami'l-ulum : Bankl- 

pur. 

85. Muhammad Hasan b. Mufti Abu’l-Hasan (13th 
century). 

B. (i) Ghayatu'l-kalam fl haqlqatCt-tasdlq *ind 
’l-hukama'wa* l-imam 
(pLVij .ljTpJI j^e- : Ramptir 459. 

(i7) Minhaju'l-mVraj shark Mi‘raji'l~‘ulum 
((•>1*^' c’ _>*•* ^•Ji j^i^L.); Nadwah 448. 

86. *Abd Ullah Muhammad of Saharanpur (13th 
century). 

B. Sb^i'h Sullamri-Udum (*i- c.-'")* Ram- 
pur 456. 

87. Qbulam Subhan (13th century). 

A distinguished scholar of Bengal in the 13th cen¬ 
tury A.H., who was for some time a teacher at the 
Calcutta Madrasah and afterwards Qacjl aUqudat of 
Bengal. 

[Bankipur 2298.] 

B. Hashiyah *ala'l-Hashiyati 'z-Zahidiyyati'l- 
Jaldliyyah Xjjubl^il AiaUJi); 

Bankipur 2298. 

88. Hafiz ‘Ali Asghar of Faydabad (13th century). 

B. Hashiyah 'aid Hdshiyah Qhuldm Yahyd 
f’U- J* As.iUJi): A?afiyyah ii. 

1658. 

89. *Abdu’l-Malik (13th century). 

B. Hdshiyah 'aid sharhVl-Qd^i a-^WI) 

(yi»Wi: Pesliawar 1737. 
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WORKS OF DOUBTFUL OR 
UNKNOWN DATES* 

1. Muhammadu’d-Din commonly called Mohan b. 
‘Abd Ullah of Bihar.^ 

B. Shark Risalati*l-Mu^alatah Ul-j 

Bankipur 2312. 

2. ‘Abd Ullah b. al-Qadi. 

B. Halin'd-Dabitah J».): Rampur 448. 

3. Jar Ullah of Allahabad. 

B. Risalah fi TashrihVl-Mu^dlatati'l-ammatV- 
Uwurlid ikJUJI 

Delhi 1568/E. 

4. Muhammad Akram b. Mubammad Na‘Im. 

B. Risalah fi'l-Manliq j aJUjII): Ram- 

pur 450. 

5. ‘Abd Ullah of the Panjab. 

B. Nusratu'lhawashl ‘j***)- RSmpur 

466. 

6. Nuru’d-DTn Ja‘farl Jawnpuri. 

B. Nuru'l-anwdr ^arhi'l-Addb jy) 

: Nadwah 577. 

7. Mustafa Khan. 

• , - 

B. HUshiyah 'ala'l-Hashiyati'z-ZUhidiyyatVU 
Saldllyyah 
Ibid. 454. 

A. H. 


1, All these works most likely belong to the 13th century. 

2. Bankipur No. 2312 suggests that he flourished in the 11th century 
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8. Khan-i-‘ulum. 

B. Hdshiyah ^ala'l-HoshiyatCz-ZahidiyyatVl- 
Jalaliyyah : 

Ibid 453. 

9. Muhammad BaqI. 

B. Risalah fVlKulliyyVt-tabVi J 
‘Aligarh 79. 

10. Qbulam Mustafa b. Muhammad al-Ja’isi. 

B. Risalah fi NafyVl-kulliyyVt-tabri J 

‘Asafiyyah ii. 1738. 



SECTION Vll 


MATHEMATICS AND MEDICINE 
(a) MATHEMATICS 

1. Wajihu’d-Din al-‘Alawi Gujarati (998/1589). 

(For other works of his, see sections, I, II, III, V, 
VI, IX.) 

C. Hdshiyah *ala SItarh al-Jaghminl * J* *#->*) 
Tadhkirah 250. 

2. NurUllah Shustari (1019/1610). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, V,) 
VI, IX.) 

C. Ha^iyah 'ala Sll^fh al-Jaghmlnl J* ^!-'») 

(^,1*4^1: Kashf. 

3. Hakim Mir Hashim Jilani (1061/1650). 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, IX.) 

B. (0 Risalah fl 'IlmVl-muslql (.U j *31-^1) 
; Rampur 414. 

(//) Shark Tahrlr usuWl-handasah wa'l-hisdb^ 
j *- jij>^ : Ibid 415; 

Miftah 2032. 


1. means J by MahmGd b. Ahmad Jaghmini, 

^ is the commentary on the above work by Musa b. Mahmhd 

known as 

2, j is also called ^JL^I jJj>o and is 

the work oi 
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(Hi) Sharhu'l-Mijistl ( jyi-) : RdmpQr 
415. * 

(/v) Ha^iyah ‘ala Tahrlr uqlldas^ J* *e4UJi) 
jijjj: Mahbud 190. 

4. ‘Ismat Ullah b. ‘Azmat Ullah of Saharanpur 
(1089/1678). 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, IX.) 

A. (/) Anwar KhulasatiH-hisab jl^Jl) 

MSS. Peshawar 1694 ; Loth 759 ; Ram- 
pur 416; Nadwah 583; ‘Aligarh 120; 
BankIpQr 2424. 

(//) Shark Ta^rihi'l-aflak (<-ry>iVl ^-^.i). 

MSS. A§afiyyah i. 794; Rampur 427. 
Nadwah 585 ; Bankipur 2458. 

B. Dabitah qawa‘idCl-hisab *k»U) : 

Bengal N. a. 6. 

5. Lutf Ullah al-Muhandis b. al-Ustadh Ahmad 
al-Mi‘mdr (d. after 1092/1681). 

He belonged to a family of Lahore, whose three 
generations were well known for architecture, engineer¬ 
ing and mathematics. His father Ustad Ahmad and 
uncle Hamid were the chief architects and designers 
of the Fort and the famous mosque of Delhi and of 
the celebrated Taj Mahall of Agra. Lutf Ullah him¬ 
self was an eminent mathematician and engineer under 
whose supervision the city of Shahjahanabad was 

1. Perhaps it is the same work as the above mentioned 
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built. His brothers and his son were also eminent 
architects. Lutf Ullah was also a Persian poet, 
Muhandis being his tal^allus. Besides the works men¬ 
tioned below, he was the author of several works, which 
are in Parsian. 

1. Mabbub 409, 2. Rieu, Persian p. 451. 

B. Shark ^uldsati*l~hisab C-’")* 

Rampur 416. 

6. Imamu’d-Din b. Lutf Ullah al-Muhandis (1146/ 
1733). 

Like his father, he was well versed in mathematics 
and architecture. He was also a Persian poet. 

1. Safinah-i-Khusheu. 2. Husayn Quli Khan 
‘A?imabadi’s Nishtar-i-‘ishq, 3. Hamishah bahar by 
Kishan Chand Ikhlas, 4. Makhzanu’l-ghara’ib by 
AlimBd ‘All Khan Sandilawi, 5. Tadhkirah 262. 

A. (/) Al-Tasrlhflshark Tashrlhi'baflSk 

y*. 

MSS. Rampur 422; Delhi 1937. 

(i7) Hashiyah *ald shark*il-Jaghmlni J* 

B. Hdshiyah *ald shark lOjuWsati* *l-hisSb li ablh 

(*sjV J* A-^u): see Loth 716*. 

7. Mu'tamad Khan Rustam b. Diyanat Khan Qu- 
bad HarithI BadakhshI (in Awrangzib’s time 
1069-ill9/1659-1707). 

He went to Portugal in the time of Awrangzib. 

[See Loth 769.] 

B. KidSbu*UMaqa'is Loth 764; 

Bri. Mus. Cat. 443 (a portion). 
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8. BarkatUllah* (12th century). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V, VI.) 

B. (i) Tahrir usulVl-handasah wa'l-fiisSb 

((.^u.^1 j * Bunkipur 

2435. 

(ii) Sharli Tahrir uqlldas (cr-4^' jy^): 
Rampur 415. 

9 Shaykh Sulayman b. Abi’l-Fathi al-Kashmiri (in 

12th century). 

B. Lubb'l-lubab shark KhidasatVl-hisab <^) 

: Rampur 417. 

10. Muhammad Rashidu’d-Din (12th century). 

He dedicated the work mentioned below to Prince 
Radiyyu’d-DIn ‘All, the grandson of Jahandar Shah of 
Delhi (1124/1712). 

B. Shark TashrlhVl-afidk (‘-^A» VI : 

Bankipur 2459. 

11. Tafaddul Husayn Kh5n Ka^mlrl known as 
Khan-i-*allamah b. Asad UllSh Khan (1215/1800). 

He was born at Siyalkot and completed at Shah- 
jah^nabid his studies of Arabic literature and Philo¬ 
sophy under Wajibu’d-Din (a pupil of Mulla Nii^amu’d- 
Din]Sih3lawi) and of mathematics under Mirza Muham¬ 
mad ‘All b. Mirza lOjayr Ullah. At the age of 18, he shift¬ 
ed to Lucknow where as a pupil of Maulwl Muhammad 
Hasan, he gained name and fame and became the 
tutor of Nawab Sa‘adat ‘All ^an. Originally he be¬ 
longed to a Sunni family, but he himself was converted 

1- Or Muhammad Barkat of ISth ceatury. See BanklpQr 2435* 

28 
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to Shi'ism. He knew English and even Latin. He was 
chiefly interested in mathematics. In addition to the 
works mentioned below, he is said to have composed 
many other works. He died at Calcutta. 

1. Ta^kirah 35, 2. Tadhkirah-i-bibaha by S. 
Muhammad Husayn 94. 

B. Risalah fi'l-Ma^rulat (oU»j>:Jl j JL^I) ; 
Miftab 2033. 

C. Kitab fi'l-Jabr wa'l-muqabalah J v^') 
(JaUJi j : Tadhkirah 37. 

12. ‘Abdu’l-Basit b. Rustam ‘Ali of Qannauj 
(1223/1808). * 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III.) 

B. Shorh Khulasafl-hisab (v'^' : 

Rampur 416. 

IS. Raushan ‘AH (1225/1810). 

See MS. Tarikb*i*Farryiabad in Bri. Mus. f. 
177. 

B. Risdlah JVUJabr wa'l-muqabalah J 
( JjUJI j j^\ : Rampur 413. 

14. ‘Abdu’l-‘An Bahru’l-'ulum (1235/1819). 

(For other works of his see sections II, III, IV, V, 
VI.) 

B. Sbofhu'l-Mijis^i : Bengal E. B. 

5. 

15. Muhammad Salim (1266/1849). 

(See Section XI also.) 

[Tajallil28] 
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C. Rhalah fi'l-Jabr wa'l-muqabalah j 

(^UJI J ^1 : Ibid. 

16. ‘All Kablr b. ‘All Mufearamad (1269/1852). 

[Tajalli 124.] 

C. (/) Maf^rutat'i-jabri oU^j^):» 

(«) Makhrutat-i-Handasl oU»j^): 

17. Mun^i Mannun Lai al-Mutakhallis bi Falsafl 
Dihlawl b. Ray Mohan Singh ‘As! b. Ray 
Lukraj Muhammad Shahi b. Ray Nand Ram 
‘Aiamgiri b. Ray lUiatil Das Shahjahani (in 
early part of 13th century). 

He belonged to a learned Hindu family of Delhi 
which maintained the torch of Persian and Arabic 
scholarship from the llth century A. H. till the 13th. 
He and his father and son all three were Persian poets. 
His son, Munshi Kuodan Lai Ashki, has, in his preface 
to his Munta/^ab, enumerated seven works of his father 
in addition to one mentioned below. 

[ Bankipur 2461 ] 

B. Al-*ujdb fi'l’hisab (vL^> J Ram- 

pur 414. 

18. Munshi Kundan Lai al-MutaMallis bl Ashki b. 
the above mentioned Munshi Mannun Lai 
Falsafl (composed in 1237/1822). 

Like bis father and grandfather, he was also a 
Persian poet. Only two works of his are known to 
exist, viz.y the work mentioned below and the 


1. Both theie works may be in Persian* 
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MuntaJ^ab,' 

[ Bankipur 2461 ] 

B. Al-Qistas • Bankipur 2461. 

A WORK OF UNKNOWN DATE 
Muhammad ‘Abid of Delhi. 

B. Risdlah fl IstiJ^rajVl-awsd{Vl-‘ulwiyyah 
(.AJjUJi j jUjJi): Rampur 424. 

PART B. MEDICINE 

1. ShSoaq al-Hindl (2ad century A. H.) 

(For a short note on Shanaq refer to page 7. 
supra,) 

1. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s ‘Uyiinu’l-anba’fi tabaqati 
’1-atibba’ ii. 32, 2. JRAS (vi) old series, p. 108, 3. 
MacdonnelPs History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 434, 
427, 4. Ibn Nadim 271. 

B. Kitdh al Sumam^ ’ Berlin 6411; 

Cairo vi. 

2. Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Fattfilj b. S. Isma‘il al-Husayn! 

of Lahore (composed in 949/1542). 

B. Sliurh Qdnunjah A$afiyyah ii. 

928. * 

3. Hakim *Ali al Jil9.ni entitled Jaiinus-i-Zaman 

(1018/1609). 

He came from Persia to India in very straitened 
circumstances, but soon became a personal attendant 

1. See the Handlist of the printed books at the BankIptXr Library 
No. 1340. 

2. It is not the original work of Shgngg : It is an Arabic translation by 
al-*Abbas b. Sa*id al-Jawhari. 
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and friend of Akbar, the Great. In 988/1580 he was 
sent as an ambassador to ‘All ‘Adil Shah of BljSpQr, 
but on the sudden death of ‘Adil §hah he returned 
to Delhi. In 1595 he constructed the famous reservoir. 
The next year he was given the rank of 700 and the 
title of JdlinJis-i-zamSn. 

He was a great scholar, excelling his contemporaries 
in mathematics and medicine. He was renowned for 
his wonderful cures. In the time of Jahangir he was 
raised to the rank of 2000, but this honour he enjoyed 
for a short time and died in 1018 A. H. 

1. Bada‘un!, iii. 166, 2. Blochmann’s translation 
of A’in-i-Akbarl, i. p. 466, 3. Tabaqat f. 281, 4. Ma’a- 
thiru’l-umara’ i. 568, 5. Beale *151. 

A. Sharhu'l-QanTin (j-yi). The portion 
of this commentary dealing with the Ku‘lliy- 
yat was lithographed on the margin of 
al-‘Amuli’s commentary at Lucknow in 
1266 A.H. 

MSS. Complete MS. in five volumes at Ram< 
pur 485; first Vol. Banklpur 35 j Vols. Ill 
and IV: Asafiyyah ii. 926; other incomplete 
copies: Bri. Mus. p. 744 and Loth 
No. 781. 

4. Muhammad Akbar called Hakim Arzani b. 

HajI Muhammad Muqim (in Aurangzib’s time 

1069-1119/1659-1707). 

He was an eminent physician and a great author. 
He is rightly known as Arzani because he made the 
studies of medicine very cheap in India by translating 
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the standard Arabic works on medicine into Persian. 
Among his Persian works, the Tibb-i-Akbarl 
the Mizanu’t’libb the Mufanihu'LqulUb 

(v^l the Mujarrabat-i’Akbarl and 

the MuntaJ^abdt-i-Akbarl, (ts^' oiJez;^) may be men¬ 
tioned here. 

1. Tadhkirah 21, 2. Mahbub 465. 

A. HudUdu'l-amrarj 

MSS. Peshawar 1505; Asafiyyah 920. 

5. Muhammad Dad al-Hanafi al-Qadarl al-Shattarl 
al-Burham (in the 11th century). 

Concerning him nothing seems to be known except 
that he was a physician of the eleventh century A.H. 

B. Tranqihu'l mirdq wa'l-ihtiraq ^) 

; Bankipur 108, xix; Rampflr 472. 

6. §hayk]i Kallm Ullah Jahanabadi (1143/1730). 
(For another work of his, see section IV.) 

B. Sharhu'l-Qdnun ^^.i): RSmpur 486. 

7. Hakim Muhammad Kazim entitled Hadhiqu’l- 
Mulk b. Shi'i Mujtahid Haydar ‘Ali al-Tastari 
al-Najafi (1149/1736*). 

B. Al‘Juz’u’l-*amall min Akmali*s-sanS‘ah 
' ly (jH' ): Bankipur 84; 
Rampur 468, 473. ^ 

1. This date according to the Hsmpur Library Catalogue (No. 14.468); 
but according to Beale he must have died after 1150 A H. in which year 
he is said to have composed a Persian work of his. entitled <ul»U 

(see Beal p. 210). 

2. On p. 473 Rsmptir the title is given as AxUvaJI which may 

comprise both the parts, theoretical and practical. ^ 
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C. Al-Juz'u*l-*ilml min AkmalVs-sana *ah 

; mentioned in the pre¬ 
face to ‘>*31. 

8. Hakim ‘AzTzu’r-Rahman alias ^udayar Khan 
(composed in 1158/1745). 

B. Jami'u’Ulatjafat (*iUaUl ^U): Asafiyyah ii. 918. 

9. Mu‘tamadu’l-mulk Muhammad Hashim b. 
Hakim Muhammad Hadi called Sayyid ‘Alawi 
Khan (1162/1749). 

He belonged to a distinguished family of the 
physicians of Khurasan. He was, however, born at 
§hiraz in 1080/1669. He received his early education 
from his father who was a good physician. In 1111/ 
1699 he came to India and entered into the service of 
Aurangzlb who appointed him as a personal physician 
to Prince A‘zam Shah, afterwards known as Shah ‘Alam 
Bahadur Shah, who, after his accession to the throne, 
conferred upon him the title of ‘Alawi Khan. After¬ 
wards he was patronized by Muhammad Shah who 
gave him the title of Mu‘tamadu’l-mulk and raised 
him to the rank of 6000. He was taken by Nadir 
§hah to his capital but soon returned to India. He 
wrote several valuable works. In addition to the 
works, mentioned below, he was the author of the 
Jdmi*u'l-Jaw3mi‘ 

1. Tadhkirah 150, 2. Beale 69, 3. Bankipur 107. 

B. (/) Qarabndln (oi^Mj*): Bankipur 107 (only 
vol. I.) 

(i7) KitUb fl AhwaWl‘a*4S*Vn‘naflsah 
(«u«^i Ji>^l j): Rampur 492. 
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(iii) Shark Mujiz entitled aUTuhfatu'l-*Ul~ 
wiyyah wa‘l-l4ahi'l-'aliyyah 
(^1 [> : Ibid 487. 

10. Mu^iammad Ishaq lOian b. Isma'il ^an of 
Delhi (composed in 1182/1768). 

See Mahbub 495 ; Bankipur 40. 

B. (/) Ghdyatu*Ufuhum fl tadbiri'l-mahmfkm 
(f>^' J : Bankipur 40; 

Ramptir 486. 

(i7) Mawdridu*l-hikam fi ^ilaji*lamrS4 min- 
a'r-ra's wa'l-qadam j 
((“WJI J cr* ; Ramptir 490. 

11. Hakim Muhammad Hashim b. Hakim 
Muhammad Ahsan b. Muhammad Afdal 
(composed in 1184/1770), 

B. Kashfu'Uishkdldt, hashiyah *ald SharhVl- 
asbah oVl^*iVi • 

BSnkIpur iv, 73. 

12. Hakim A*ajib b. Mu‘alij Khan (in 12th 
century.) 

B. HdsMyatu'n-Naflsl : Bankipur 

46. 

13. Hakim Ahmad Ullah known as Hakim ImSm 
Balsh^ (composed in 1205/1790).* 

He was a pupil of Muhammad IshSq Khan, and 
was in the service of RajS Tiket Ra’y> Prime Minister 
of NawwSb A$afu’d-Daulah of Oudh. 

[Tadhkirah '6] 

B. Tahqlqu'n~nab4 (uA^' Js^): A?afiyyah ii. 
916. 
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C. (0 AdSbuH-Atibba' v'^T): Tadlikirah 
26. 

(//) Shark AdabVl-Atibba’ entitled Ma*rakaiu 
’l-ara* ! 

Ibid. 

14. Hakim Muhammad Husayn Khan (composed 
in 1208/1793). 

B. TanqlhuU-asbab wd'U'alamat j 
(ou:A; 0 i : A§afiyyah ii. 918. 

15. Hakim Shifa’I Khan (in the timeofNawwab 
sVadat ‘All Khan of Oudh, 1212-1229/1797- 
1813). 

He was the son of Hakim ‘Abdu’sh-Shafl Khan 
Maslt^u’l-mulk and flourished during the reigns of 
A§afu’d-Dawlah and Sa'adat ‘All Oan of Oudh. 

[ Banklpur iv. No. 41 ] 

B. (/) Shark KulliyySti'l-Qanun : 

Banklpur 41. 

{ii) Al-FawU*idu\2h-^ifn’iyyah .4l_)iJI): 

Rampur 488 ; Asafiyyah 922.* 

(Hi) KitSbu'l-HummaySt s-'^): Bengal 
I, 792. 

16. Ra‘lsu*l-atjbba' Hakim ‘All Sljarif of Lucknow 
(in the time of Nawwab Qbazi-al-Din Haydar, 
1229-1243/1814-1827). 

[ Bankipur 85 ] 

B. Asraru'l-Uldj (^.^b'^-') : BankipQr 85; 

1. In the Ssafiyyah catalogue title is given as <jU. a3L«j (see Ibid 

ii 922). 
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A§afiyyah* 914; ‘Aligarh 125.* 

17. Hakim Sharif ^an b, Hadhiq al-Mulk Akmal 

KMn b. Wa§il Khan of Delhi (1231/1815). 

(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

B. (/) Hashiyatu'n-Nafisi A-ii») : Banki- 

pur 48. 

(ii) Al-Fawa'idu'sh-Sharlfiyyah al-HaMyah 
*ala Sharhi'l-asbab wa*l-‘alamSt Jj‘I>JI) 
^ * ^3anki* 

pur 75; Asafiyyah ii. 920. Bengal ii. 

66 . 

{Hi) Sbarhu*l-Qannn ^ala'l-hummayat 
(oU>ji Js. oyi 2 Ji : Rampur 487. 

(iv) AsrUru'l-'ilaj : A§afiyyah ii. 

914. 

18 . Hakim Muhammad Mahdi b. ‘Ali Asghar b. 

Nur Muhammad Khan al-Harawi (1253/1837). 

He was the Prime Minister of Nasiru’d-Din 
Haydar, King of Oudh He built the iron suspension 
bridge on the Kalinadi at the expense of 70,000 rupees. 
He was dismissed from his post in 1248/1832 but was 
reinstated by Muhammad ‘Ali Shah in 1837. After 
this, he lived only a few months. 

1. Mifta^u’t-tawarikh 587, 2. Beale 230. 

B. Hilyatu'l-wSsifln wa wishdhu'l-inlibln *aU) 
(osJdJl : Bankipur 86. 

1, Here it is wrongly assigned to Mihr «Ali who is not the author but 
the person to whom the author dedicated this work. 

ii This catalogue gives jl^b j^JUJI oLm. JLa o(2,LiJ 

^(*^f as the full title of the work. 
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19. Hakim Masihu’d-Daulah ‘All Hasan KhSn 
• • • ' 

(in the 13th century). 

B. RisSlah fi Jawdbi'l-istiftd* ‘an akl bill'd- 
dajajah Wl-majdhum J JU^I) 

^ jTi : A§afiyyah ii. 922. 

20. Shaykh Darwish Muhammad b. HaOz ‘Alim 
Khan (in the 13th century). 

B. (/) AU‘UjaIatu'n-Ndfi‘ah iJi«Jl) A§afiy- 
yah ii. 928. 

{ii) Risdlah fi'l-adwiyati'Umurahkabah Jl-^l) 
{^^1 AjjiVI j : Bankipur ii. 108 X. 

21. Hakim Muhammad ‘All of Lucknow (in the 
13th century). 

B. Ajwibatu'ssawdlat : Asafiyyah 

ii. 914. 

22. Hakim Mirza Muzaffar Husayn Khan b. 
Hakim Maslliu’d-Daulah of Lucknow (in the 
ISth century). 

A. Al-Durm'n-nafis : Asafiyyah ii. 

922. 

A WORK OF UNKNOWN DATE 

B. MabShithu'l atjbbd* (»U»V1 : Asafiyyah 

ii. 934* by Fathu’d-DIn of Gupama’u. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY 

1. QSdl Jamalu’d-DIn Ahmad known as Ba^raqu 
’1-Hadrami (929/1522). 

He was a resident of Hadramaut (Arabia) and was 
a scholar and a poet who, going to India joined the 
court of Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat for whom he com¬ 
posed the undermentioned biography of the Prophet. 

Al-Nuru’s-safir under the year 929. 

C. Tabsiratu'l-ha4ratVsh-shahiyyatVl-Ahmadiy- 
yah bi slrati'l-ha4rati*n-nabawiyyatVl- 
Ahmadiyyah djiyt») ^ 

• Ibid. 

2. Qutbu’d-DTn Muhammad b. ‘Ala’u’d-Din 
A](imad b. Muhammad b. QadI Khan Mabmud 
al-Nahrawall al-Makki al-HanafI (990/1582). 

(For a short biographical note refer to p. 170-71 
supra.) 

1. Al-Nuru’s-safir under the year 990, 2. Al-Kawa- 
klb f. 174, 3. WQesten 534, 4. Brockelmann ii. 381, 
5. Jurji ZaydSn iii. 309. 

(For another work, see section IX.) 

A (i) Al-riSm bi aU3mVl-baladi'AU3hi*l- 
haram (f>j»<J' jIj 

MSS. Berlin 6065-6; Goth 1708-9; Paris 
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1037-42; Bri. Mus. 326-7 ; Banklpur 1088* 

(For other MSS. see BrockelmaDn ii. 382). 

(«) Al-Barqu'l-Yamanl fil-fpth'il-‘Uthm3nl. 

MSS. Berlin 9742; Goth 1616; Vienna 
977; Paris 1644-50; Bri. Mus. 1646; 
Rieu 588; (for other MSS. see Brocket- 
mann ii. 382.) 

B. Muntakhabu't-tarll^fi't-tarajim v-^) 
J: Leid 2010. 

3. Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din al-Ma‘bari b. ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz 
(d. 991/1583). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, IV.) 

A. Tuhfatu'l-mujahidln ^). 

MSS. Loth 714; Bri. Mus 94; Morley 
catalogue of history MSS. 13 (see Brockel- 
man ii. 416.) 

4 . Baha’u’d-DIn ‘Abdu’l-Karim b. Muhibb al-DIn 
b. ‘Ala’ al-DIn (1014/1605). 

He was born at Ahmadabad in 961/1554. He 
accompanied his father to Mecca where he received 
education under his uncle Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad 
al-Nahrawail and Ibn Hajar al-Haythaml. After com¬ 
pleting his education, he was employed as a teacher 
at the Madrasatu’l Muradiyyah. Later on he was 
appointed mufti at Mecca, and about 990/1582 he was 
made imSm of the Haram, Besides the under-mentioned 
work, he wrote a commentary on the Safilhu’l-BukhSrl, 


1, Here in the title the word bayt is given for the word balad$ 
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entitled Al-Nahru'l-jdrl ‘ala Sahlhi*l-BuMari ^i) 

[ See Bankipur 1089 ] 

B. riSmu'l~‘ulama'Vl-a‘lam bi-bina'iH-masjadi 

’l-hardm (^'*Ujj tULOl 

(it is an abridgment of the above mentioned 
(^t^i oL |.:)U b : Bankipur 1089. 

5. ‘Abd Uliah Muhammad b. Siraju’d-Din ‘Umar 
al-Nahrawali al-Asafi al-ulagh-khanl called 
Hajjl Dabir (d. after 1020/1611). 

(For a short biographical note refer to p. 173 
supra.) 

Introduction by Sir Denison Ross to the Zafaru*!- 
waiih, Vol. ii. pp. xviii-xxvii. 

A. Zafaru*l-wSlih bi Muzaffar wa alih j^) 
: edited in 3 Vols. by Sir Deni> 
son Ross. 

MSS. Calcutta LXXXVI; Kutab-jasnah- 
i-‘Arif-Be at Madinah (see the M‘arif of 
A*?amgarh, vol. xviii, p. 335.) 

C. Fawatihu*l-igbsl wa faw3i*du'l‘intiqSl 
(jiiaVi j JLi’ili; see the introduction of 
the editor to the Zafaru*l-w§lih, Vol. ii. 
p. xix. 

6. Abu Bakr Mu^yi’d-DIn ‘Abdu’l-Qadir al-*Ay- 
darOs of AJjmadabad (1038/1628). 

(For other works of his, sections I, IV, V, X.) 

A. Al-NUru's-s3fir fl a^bSri al-qarniU-Ssfiir 
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MSS. Bri. Mus. 937; Bankipur 659; Bubar 
273; Rampur 650; Asabyyah i. 344, ii. 180. 

B. (i) Al-Muntakhabu'l-mustafS min akhbar 

mawlidi'l-Mustafa Cr* 

; Berlin 9635. 

(//) Ithafu'l-ha4ratVl-‘azizah li*uyuni*s-sirati~ 
'l-wajlzah oUil) 

: Ibid 9660. 

(Hi) Al-Raw4u*n-rid4ir fl man ismuhu *Abdu 
bQadiv ^ 5 

Berlin 9890. 

(iv) Sidqu'l-wafa' bi haaqi*l-ikha' tJ».V) 
(.u*:;! : Ibid 10139. 

(v) Risalah fl Manaqibi’l-Bukharl J aJL.^ 1) 
(c$jUJl : Bubar 454. 

(v/) Is*df ikhwanu*s-safd*bi ^arh tuhfatVz- 
*zurafa* tUyJI 

Ibid 201. 

(vii) Mawlidu'n-Nabl^ Bengal I, 

1025. 

C. (i) Al-Anmudhaiu*l-latif fi ahli*l-Badn*sh- 

st^arlf J- 4 JI Ja' j LjuJaUl : 

vide his autobiography in the NOr. 

(ii) *Iqdu'Na^dl bifa4n'ili 7-5/ JUJi ja^) 
(0*^1: Ibid. 

(Hi) Qurraiu’l-aynfi mandqibi*l-wall Muham¬ 
mad Husayn J'jJ' J ^J) 
(os—: Ibid. 


1. Perhaps it is the same work as the above mentioned No, 1. 
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7. Al-Hasan b. ‘AH Shadqam al-Husayni al-Madni 
(1046/1636). 

(For another work, see section II.) 

B. Zahru’r-riyS4 wa zuldlu*l~hiya(i j j*>j) 
J'ilj: Buhar 269; Bri. Mus. 365 (only 
third part); Delhi 1329 (a small portion); 
Nadhir Ahmad 73 ; (also see Brockelmann 
ii. 416). 

8. *Abdul’l-Haqq Haqqi b. Sayfu’d-Din of Delhi 
(1052/1642). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, 11, IV, V, 
VI.) 

B. Takmilah Madariju'n-nubuwwah >4*So) 
(oj^i: Bengal I, 224. 

9. Shaykh Muhammad Wa'iz of Delhi (composed 
in 1064/1653). 

B. J3mi*u*l-mu*jizSt (oi><uJl ^u): A§afiyyah 
ii. 868. 

10. Malik Al^mad b. al>Malik Pir Mubammad al- 
Faruqi (in the eleventh century A. H.). 

He was a zealous Sunni scholar of India who, 
ordered by his teacher, Sayyid al-Murtada (d. 1067/ 
1657) wrote the under-mentioned work to acquaint his 
co-religionists with the excellent deeds and virtues of the 
Companions of the Prophet, especially of the first four 
Caliphs. 

[ See Bankipur 1047. ] 

B. ZSdu*l’ahbSb fl manaqibVl-ashah vV-Vl^'j) 
(vWVl j ; Bankipur 1047. 
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11. Ja‘far al-Sadiq aKAydarQs (compiled in 1107/ 
1695). 

B. Tuhfatu'l-asfiya’ta'^rib SafinatVJ-awHydi* 
li Data shuicuh ‘‘WmVi) 

: Rampur 332. 

12. Sadru’d-Din *Ali b. Ahmad b. Ma‘|um, com¬ 
monly called Sayyid ‘Ali lOian or Ibn Ma*§um 
al-MadanI (1117/1705). 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, IX.) 

A. SuldfatuH-asr fi mahdsin a‘ydnVl-‘asr bi 

kulli misr {j^ JSj ii%^) 

MSS. Buhar 270; Vienna 409; Berlin 
7418-9; Bri. Mus. 1647; Bankipur xii. 
795; A§afiyyah i. 338; Bengal I, 494; 
Edinburgh 48; As*ad Efendi Aya 2736. 

B. (/) Al~Darajdtu*r^rafVah fl*t~tabaqdtVl-imd~ 

miyyah mina’^-shVah oUjoJi) 

vwiLVi oUjkii ; Berlin 10050. 

(ii) SulwattCU^arlb wa uswatVl-arlb i>») 

(^.jjVi c_y.\j : Berlin 6146. 

13. Muhammad Siddlq b. Muhammad Hanlf b. 
Muhammad Latif of Lahore (1192/1678). 

(For other works of his, see section V.) 

C. Silku’d-durar li-akmaWr-rsuWl-alhar ‘-^) 

JJ.AJI: Hada’iq 452. 

14. Sayyid Qhulam *A1I Azad Bilgr^ml (1200/ 
1785). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, X, XI.) 

29 
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\ A. Subhatu'l-marjSn fi Athar HindUstSn 

MSS. Baoklpur 810; As*ad Aya 2732; 
Calcutta LXXXVIII; A§afiyyah i. 198. 

15. Sayyid Dildar ‘All NasIrabadI Shri Mujtahid 
(1235/1819). 

(For other works of his, see sections III and V.) 

B. Itharutd’l-ahzM ^ala'l-qatlliU *atshSn 
(oUUsaJI jjxiji j* : Bankipur 1059. 

16. Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. Sbah Wall Ullah of 
Delhi 1239/1823). 

(For other works of his, refer to sections I, II, IV, 
V, VI, IX, X, XI.) 

A. Sirru*sh‘shahMatayn 

17. Muljiammad Karamat ‘All of Delhi (1248/1832). 

A. Al-Slratu’UMuhammadiyyah i^JI) : 

MS. Asafiyyah iv. 380. 

B. ^aylu's-Sirah Jjj): A§afiyyah iv. 

380. 

18. Al^imad b. Muhammad b. *Aii b. Ibrahim 
Yamanl al-Shlrwanl (1256/1840). 

He came to ludia, visited several large cities and 
finally settled at Calcutta. He was a good poet and 
prose writer. He wrote some panegyrics in the praise 
of Qh^zl al-DIn Haydar, ruler of Lucknow. 

1. Tadjik irah 19,2. BuhSr 434. 

1^ aathorsbip thiei work has been seriously cbaUesged by tbe 
Sunnis who bold that tbis book was wdtten by some ghli scholar* 
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(See for other works of his, section X.) 

C. Shamsul-iqb3l fi manaqib ntalik BhUpSl 
j JUVI : Ta^kirah 19. 

19. Muhammad Bahadur ‘Ali Khan (composed 
about 1253/1837). 

B. Amlru*S’Siyar fl hal ^myrVl-ba^ar js-Jl 
(^1 ^ ju : Rampur 652. 

20. Wall Ullah b. Habib Ullah b. Muhibb Ullah 
Farangl mahalli, Lucknow (1270/1853). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V, VI.) 

A. Al-Aghsanu'larba'ah jWVl). 

21. Muhammad Fadl Haqq of Khayrabad (1278/ 
1861). 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, VI, XL) 

B. Risalah fi Tarikhl'l-^adr •y JLjJI) 

(jAiJi; Nadliir Ahmad 151 ; ‘Aligarh 136. 

22. ‘Abbas Mirza b. Sa*id Ahmad Husayni (13th 
century). 

B. Al-Hisnu*l-matin fi tarikh Oudh o^') 
(iiji j : Bengal ii. 104. 

WORKS OF DOUBTFUL DATES 

1. Mamluk ‘AH of Delhi. 

B. TSrJl^ Yamanl : Bengal D. 20. 

2. ‘Abd Ullah of Ahmadabad. 

B. RabVu’l-quIab ^S) • Bengal D. 25. 
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PHILOLOGY 


1. Radi al-DIn al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-Saghani al-Hindi (650/1262). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, XI.) 

A. (i) Kitdbu’l-Adddd v^). 

MSS. Berlin 7092; Delhi 1281. 

(ii) Kitdbti’dh’DhVb. 

{iii) Kitdb Yapul (J^ v'^), see Mu'jam 
1209. 

B. (/) AWubdbu'z-zdkhir^ wa*l-lubdbu*l-fakhir 

: AyS Sufiyah 4702; 
• Kopruli 1551-3; Cairo iv. i75. 

(ii) Al-Takmilah wa*dh-dhavl wa^s-sUah 
j : Bri. Mus. p. 27; 

Berlin 6939; Cairo iv. 167; Kopruli 
1522. 

{Hi) Al-Mukhtasar fi*l~Arud. : 
Berlin 7127. 

(iv) Majma^u'lbahrayn fi*l-lu^ahcy.^^ c^) 

(AiUi J: Kopruli 1570. 

2. Mu‘inu’d-Din ‘ImranI (in the time of Mu|]iam- 
mad Tughlaq of Delhi—725-752/1324-1351)'. 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

C. (0 HdshiyatuU-Miftd^ (c**^’ see 

1. Brockelmann wrongly gives its title asBrock, p. 961). 
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Nuzhat p. 165 and also Elliot iv. 486. 
(ii) Hashiyatu*l-Talkhls : Ibid. 

3. Siraju’d-DIn ‘Umar b. Ishaq al-Hindi (773/ 
1371). 

(For other works of his, see sections 11, III, IV, 

B. Sharhu'l-BacW li-Ihn al-Su'atl ^-xJl 

(^vuLJ! : Atif 694; Wall al-DIn 954 : Qilij 
301. 

4. Sayyid Yusuf Multan! (790/13^8). 

(For another work of his, see section III.) 

C. Yusufl Shark Lubbi'l-albah fi ‘ilmi’l i^rab 

^ : Tadhkirah 

256. 

5. Badru’d-Dln Muhammad b. Abu Bakr al- 
Makhzuml al-Iskandarl, known as al-Damamini 
(827/1424). 

(For another work of his, refer to section II.) 

A. (0 Tuhfatu'l-gharJb fi sh^arh Mughnl al- 

labib (<.-^1 

MSS. Berlin 6727-8 ; Loth 967; Leid 
317; Escur 203. Cairo iv. 75, Yeni nos. 
1088-98 ; Hamidiyyah I U6 ; Nur ‘Uth- 
maniyyah 4606; Munch 739; Nadwah 
672; Aiafiyyab ii* 1644; ‘Aligarh 13. 
Bankipur 2)20. 

(//) - J jS\y]\ 

B. Al-Manhalu’s-safl sharl}u*l-Wafi JWI 

(Jl^l : Loth 972; RSmpur p. 556, 
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Bankfpur 2128. 

6. Qadi §hihabu’d-Dm b. Shamsu’d-DIn ‘Umar 
Zawull DaulatabadI (849/1445). 

(For other words of his, see sections III, V, X.) 

A. AUIrshad fi'n-nahw : printed 

at Haidarabad. 

• 

MSS. Bri. Mus. 525 ; Loth 974-5 ; Leyden 
232; ^usraw Pasha (^63; Bengal B. 3; 
Asafiyyah ii. 1638 ; Rampur 525 ; Peshawar 
1275 ; Buhar 394; Bankipur 2130-31. 

B. Al-Sharhu'UHindl, Sharhu'l-KSfiyah 

(aJIS^ji : Sulaymaniyyah 936 ; As‘ad 

Efendi Madrasah 29; Mabmud Pasha ii. 347 
Qilij 952; Aya Sufiyah 4501 ; Wali-al-Din 
2974 ; Laiah-ir4314-6; Damad 1037 ; ‘Abd 
Uliah 355; Loth 9.37; Delhi 1166, Berlin 
6584-5; Bengal B. 26-11; Rampur 545; 
A§afiyyah 1652.^ 

7. Sa‘du’d-Din of Khayrabad (882/1417). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, IV.) 

C. (0 Shorhu'l-Kafiyah (•'■s-'Wl : Tadhkirah 

76. 

(i7) Shark Shark al-Jaml ^ : 

Ibid.* 

(Hi) Sb^f'hu'l-Misbdh Ibid. 

8. Safi b. Nasir b. Nizamu’d-Din (9th century). 

He was a descendant of Imam Abu Hahifah. His 
grandfather Nizamu’d-DIn migrated from Gbaznah to 

1. Here has been wrongly given as tbe title of this work^ 

QC it may be the work of the nes^t scholar. 
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Delhi in the time of ‘Ala’u’d-DTn IGiilji and then to 
Jaunpur and married his son Na§Iru’d'DIn to Qadi 
Shihabu’d-DIn Daulatabadi’s daughter who gave birth 
to three sons, one of whom is our author. He complet¬ 
ed his education under his maternal grandfather. 
Later on he became a disciple and Khali fah of the 
saint Sayyid Asbraf Jahangir of Kachhochha, He 
wrote several books. 

I. Tadhkirah 96, 2. Mahbub 495, 3. Buhar 382. 

B. ChUyatu’t-Tahqlq (a commen¬ 

tary on the Daulatiibadi’s commentary 
on the Kafiyah): Delhi 1125; A§afiyyah 
1652 ; Rampur 550 ; Bengal B. 59 ; Buhar 
382; Bankipur 2052. 

9. Kbwajah Husayn Nagurl (901/1495), 

(For another work of his, see section I.) 

C. Sharhu'l qismi'th-thaUtJi mina'l-Miftah 
(^bLil ^ ciJUl : Tadhkirah 50. 

10. Ilah-dad Jaunpuri (932/1525). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, HI.) 

C. Hashiyah ‘ala SharhVl-JUml ^ 

(^wi: Ibid 25. 

II. Shaykh Budh Biharl (in the time of Sher Shah 

Surl, 948-952/1542-1545). 

He was an eminent scholar and a good physician 
for whom Sber Shah had a very high regard. 

[Tadhkirah 31] 

C. §har1}u'UIrshad : Ibid. 

12. I^atib AbuT-Fadl Gazaruni (959/1551). 
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(For other works of his, see sections' I, V.) 

B. Sharhu'l-Irshd4 : Bankipur 

2132! 

13. Mufti Jamal Khan b. Na§iru’d-Din of Delhi 
(984/1576). 

He was the most eminent scholar and teacher of 
Kamboh tribe. He is said to have had no match in 
jurisprudence, scholastic theology and Arabic lite¬ 
rature. In addition to the works undermentioned, he 
wrote commentaries on the *A4udi and the Anwaru’l fiqh. 

1. Bada’uni iii. 77, 2. Tabaqat f. 211 b, 3. Tadh- 
kirah 44. 


A. HSshiyah *ald SharhVl-Jami 

: see Buhar 388. 

MSS. Rampur 535; Buhar 388. 

14. Shay]i;h Jamalu’d-Dm Muhammad b. Tahir 
Faruqi of Pattan (986/1578). 

(For other works of his, see section II.) 

B. Kifdyatu'l-Mufrilln, Shark al-Shdfiyah 

(aJUJI ) A§afiyyah ii. 898. 

15. Qutbu'd-Din Muhammad b. ‘Al5’u’d-DIn 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Nahrwall al-MakkI 
al-HanafI (990/1582). 

(For other works of his, see sections VIII.) • 

B. (/) Al-Kanzu'Uasmd fl fanni*l-m.u*amm3 
(,j»«Jl ^ ^ U-'ill ^1): Berlin 7346; Escur 
556. 
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B. (i7) Al‘Tom{hll wd’l’muha4arah} fi*l-aby5li 

*l-mufaradatVn-nddirah J^i) 

Si/Jl : Cairo iv. 229; Leid. 

356. 

16. Mayjdumu’l-Mulk ‘Abd Ullah Sultanpuri 
(990/1582). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

C. Shark Shark al-Jami : 

Ma’athtru’I-umaru’ iii. 252, 

17. Wajihu’d'DIn of Cujarat (998/1589). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V.) 

B. (i) Hashiyah ‘aid SharhVl-Jdmi A~iU) 

; Buhar 387; Aya Sufiyah 4457; 
Mahmud Pasha ii. 33 ; Rampur 535 ; 
‘Amujah Husayn 408 ; Bengal I, 310; 
Delhi 1071*; Asafiyyah i. 1644; Nadwah 
684. 

(//) Shark IrshddVn-nahw : 

Loth 976 ; Rampur 539. 

C. (i) Hdshiyah‘ala''l-Mtilawwal(i}^^^J^ 

Tadhkirah 280. 

(ii) Hd^iyah ‘aid Mulditasari‘Uma‘dni **^1-) 

(JUJI Jt; Ibid. 

18. I15h-dad ^ of Lucknow (10th century). 

He was a scholar of the tenth century, well-known 
for his learning and high intellect, and thoroughly 

1. Brockelmann gives its little as oLA'I JUuVl 

Aj^UI 0 also. (See Brockelitaann ii. 382.) 

2. This IlSh-dad is not to be confused with Ilah-dUd of Jaunpur (d, 932/ 
1523) see No. 10 of this chapter. 
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qualified ia the Muslim jurisprudence and Arabic 
literature. 

Bada’unI iii. 85, 2. Tabaqat i. 213 b. 3. Tadhkirah 
25. 

(For other works of his, see section X.) 

C. Qutbi ((^): Bada’unI iii. 85. 

19. Abu’l-Fayd Faydl b. Shaykh Mubarak (1004/ 
1595). 

(For other works of his, see sections, I, IV.) 

B. Duraru*l-kilam wa timmuH-hikam j 
(j*sc»e)l : Nadwah 334. 

20. Qadi Nur Ullah Shustarl (1019/1610). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, 
V, VI, VII.) 

B. Hd^iyah ‘aid Sharhi*l-Hindl v^t^) 

; Ram pur 5 '6. 

C. (i) Hd^iyah ‘ala SharhVl-Mul^tasar fi'l- 

ma'dnl wa'l-bayan J* *^u.) 

(oUtj JUJI: Kashf. 

(ii) Hdshiyah ‘aid SharhVl-Jdml 
(^U)l: Ibid. 

« 

21. ‘Imadu’d'DIn Muhammad ‘Arif al-‘UthmanI, 
called ‘Abdu’n-NabI al-Shattari (d. after 1020/ 
1611). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
IX, X.) 

C. (0 HUshiyah ‘aid Sbarl}Vl-Jdml J* ^s^***) 

((^wi: Tadhkirah 135. 
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(ii) Shark Irshmd al-nahw : 

Ibid. 

22. Hakim Mir Hasjiim JilanT (1061/1650). 

(For other worksofhis, see sections VI, VIII Math.) 

B. Hd^iyah *ala*l-Mutawwal : 

Rampur 562. 

23. Mulla Mahmud al-Faruql Jaunpuri (1062/ 
1651). 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, V.) 

B. Al’fara'id ^arhu'l-fawa'id (.il'jiJl .aSIjaJI) : 
Delhi 1207; Asafiyyab i. 158 ; Rampur 567; 
Bengal H, 19; Bengal II, 486; Bankipur 
2193. 

24. *Abdu’l-Hakim of Siyalkot (106''/1656). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, V, VI.) 

A. (/) Ha^iyah^ala’l-Mutawwal 

MSS. Jami‘ Sharif! 458 ; As‘ad Efendi 
Madrasah 28; Sulaymaniyyah 887; 
Mahmud Pa^a 331; Qilij 864 ; Wall-al- 
Dln 2770; Fatih 4563; Aya Sufiyah 2972; 
Atif2328; Sarwill 267 ; D5mad Qadi 
1599; Hamidiyyah 1230; ‘Abd UllSh 336; 
Nur ‘Utiimani 4424-25; Loth 876; Delhi 
1192; Peshawar 1161; BGhar 403; Banki¬ 
pur 2168-72; Nadwah 486. (For other 
MSS. in Europe,see Brockelmann i. 295.) 
(ii) HSshiyah *alS Sharhi'hJSmi J* *e^L.) 

MSS. Loth 930-1 ; BuhGr 390; *AIigarb 
130; 
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{Hi) Takmilah H^shiyah *Abdri-GhafSr *ald 
SharhVl-Jdml 

: (lithographed at Lucknow in 

1885). 

MSS. Loth 928; Delhi 1055; Bengal 
B. 13 ; Calcutta LXX; Bankipur 2057 ; 
Rampur 536. 

(iv) Ha^iyah *al~i hashiyah *Ahdi'l-Qhafur 
'ala Sharhi'l-Jaml 
(^W' : see Bankipur 2060. 

MSS, Jami‘ Sharif! 538; Qilij 899; 
Sarwill 286; Cairo iv. p. 43; Loth 930; 
Bengal B. 22; Asafiyyah ii. 1642; 
Calcutta LXXI. 

25. Nuru’l-Haqq b. ‘Abd al-Haqq Haqql of Delhi 
(1073/1662). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II.) 

B. Hashiyah 'ala SharhVl-Jami J* ^u) 

Peshawar 1306; Asafiyyah 

ii, 1644. 

26. Mulla ‘Abdu’r-Rashld Jaunpurl (1083/1672). 
(For other works of his, see sections III, VI.) 

C. (0 Tadb.kiraiu*n-nahw (>>«J'SyS'.ij): Akhbaru 

*n-nuljat, p. 125. 

(i7) Biddyatu'n-nahw (^i Sj|j^); ibid. 

27. ‘I§mat Ullah Saharanpurl (1090/1678). 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, VllI 
Mathematics section.) 
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B. Hashiyah ‘aid SharhVl-Jaml ^ J* uu-iU) 
: Ismi Khan 377; ‘Amujah 407; 

Mahmud Pasha ii. 33; Delhi 1065. 

28. ‘All Akbar b. ‘All of Allahabad (1091/1680). 

He was an eminent grammarian. Besides the works 
under-mentioned, he also wrote a book in Persian on 
Arabic inflection under the title of Fusul-i-Akbarl which 
is very popular among the Indian students of Arabic 
elementary grammar. 

1. Rieu, Persian ii. p. 552 b. 2. Mahbub 422, 
3. Bibliotheca Sprenger No. 1369. 

A. Al-UsUlu’l-Akbariyyah Bri. 

Mus. 

MSS. Delhi 1001; Rampur 523. 

B. Sborhu’l-UsuWl-Akbariyyah 

Bengal B. 44; Calcutta LXXVI; 

Bubar 377; Rampur 52; Asafiyyah i. 892; 

Bankipur 2137-38. 

29. Muhammad Farid b. Muhammad Sharif 

AhmadSbadi (in the 11th Century). 

Nothing concerning his life seems to be known, 
except that he completed the undermentioned work 
in 1060/1649. 

B. HSshiyah ‘ala’l-Mutjawwal ; 

BSnkipur 2166. 

30. Abu’l-Labib ‘Abd UllSh b. ‘Abd al-Hakim al- 

SiySlkoti (in the 11th Century). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III). 

A. ^Ss^iyah ‘aid Ifdsluyah ‘Abdi'UQbfifdr 
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‘alS StmrhVl-J^ml J* *e^U J© Aj^U) 

c-^ • Bri. Mus. 

31. Muli^ammad gharlf Kanbtih (in the 11th Cen< 
tury). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, III, VI.) 

B. (i) RisSlah fi*s-sarf J a 3L.^|) : Bank!- 
ptir 1779, II.‘ 

(ii) Risalah fi*n-nahw J aJL^I) : Ibid 
1779, IV. 

32. Ahmad b. Abi’l-Qhavth b. Mughalta’i (wrote 
in 1116/1704). 

He was in the service of SultSn A‘zam Shah b. 

• • ""' 

Aurangzlb and wrote for him the work undermentioned. 

[Brockelmann ii. 415] 

B. Mulhatu*l-badl* wa bahjatu*UbadV 
(^Aji 5^ j : Paris 4431, ii. 

33. Muhammad Husayn entitled Imamu’l-Mudar- 
risln (1108/1696).' 

He belonged to the tribe called Nawa’it who are 
said to be the descendants of those ‘Arabs who fled for 
their lives from Madinah to the Indian coast when 
HajjSj b. Yusuf sacked the holy city. His scholarship 
maybe judged from the fact that Aurangzlb appointed 
him as the principal of the well known Madrasah-i- 
Mahmud Gawan at Bedar (Deccan). He composed 
several works some of which are as follows: (1) A»=i U)i jUji 

(2) AlUc (3) IaJIwJ 

1. Information regarding this author and anther No. 47 of this 
section was kindly supplied to me by the latter's grandson. Dr. M. Hamid 

dl ii^ribld. 
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(4) (5) *»^fc6*' " * (6) J 

*ljVi Ja- Ji ftUJij etc. These works are still to be 

found in the possession of his descendants in the 

Deccan. 

The periodical Al-Mu‘allim of Hyderabad, Vol. V, 
Nos. 8-9. 

B. Khulasatu'l-Kafivah (^ssls^l Sv»!>U): in the 
possession of the author’s descendants. 

34. Sadru’d-DIn ‘All b. Ahmad, b. Muhammad 
• • • 

Ma‘sum known as Sayyid ‘All Khan or Ibn 
Ma‘§um (1117/1705). 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, VIII.) 

A. Anwaru*r-rabV fi anwdH'l-badV j'^l) 

(j*- 

MSS. Rieu 990-1; Berlin 7384; Paris 3255; 
Cario iv, 209; Edinburgh 42; Leyden II ed. 
340; A§afiyyah i. 144. 

B. ^arh FawaUd Samadlyyah (AiW G^) • 

A§afiyyah iv. 648. 

35. Mulla Muhammad Mu^isin Ka^miri (1119/ 
1707). 

(For other works of his, see section III.) 

C. Hdshiyah *ala'l-Mu{awwal (J>^l J* >*s^l»-): 
fadiikirah 212. 

S6. Sayyid Mui^ammad QannaujI (in the time of 
Aurangzlb, 1069-1119/1659-1707). 

He was one of the teachers of Aurangzib. 

C. HS^iyah *ala*UMu{awwal (J>Ji *s^U): 
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Ta^kirah 83. 

37. ‘Abdu’l-WahhSb Qannaujl entitled MunUm 
Kh§n (1126/1714). 

(For other works of his, see section IV.) 

C. Miftahu's-sarf (<J^' ^ti.): Tadhkirah 139. 

38. Ghulam Naqshband b. ‘Ata’ Ullah al-Shafi’i of 
Lucknow (1126/1714), 

(For another work of his, see section I.) 

B. (/) Sharhu'I-Qasldati 7 -Khazrajiyyah qt^) 

Rampur 572; Nadhir 
Ahmad 97; Nadwah 475; Bankipur 
2213 (II) 14. 

(//) Risalah fl *Aru4 abyStVl-Mu^awwal 
oui j *JL,_,J|): Nadwah 579 

(2); AsaSyyah i. 150. 

39. Baha’u’d-DIn Mubammad b. Taju’d-Din 
Hasan al-Isfahani, known as Fadil*i-Hindi 
(1137/1724). 

(For other works of his, see section III.) 

C. (/) Al-Talj^ls fi*l baldghah (**:5M* d 

Nujum 211. 

(i7) MmyatuH-harls Shark al-Talkhls 
(jajiekJl : Ibid. 

40. Nuru’d-DIn AbmadabSdl (1155/1742). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IV, 
V. VI.) 

C. (i) Al‘Mu*awwal Hdshiyah *ala*l-Mulawwal 

. (JjkJi vsu J^i) • Tajibkirali 248. 
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(//) Hashiyah 'ala SharhVl-Jami J* 

• Ibid. 

(Hi) Hashiyatu'l-Manhal ^U-): Ibid. 

41. Muj^ammad A‘la‘ b. Shaykh ‘All b. Qadi 

Muhammad Hamid b. Muhammad Sabir 
• • • 

al-Faruqi al-ThanawI (composed in 1158/ 
1745). 

1. Brockelmano ii. 421, 2. Jurjl Zaydan iii. 329, 
3. Mahbub 597. 

A. Ka^shaf istilahati*l-funun oHr) 

MSS. Rampur 513 ; Bankipur 2009. 

42. Mulla ‘Abdu’n-NabI b. QadI ‘Abd al-Rasul of 
A^madnagar (composed in 1173/1759). 

For other works of his, see sections III, VI.) 

A. Dasturu'l-'ulama' (tUi*JI printed at 

Hyderabad. 

MS. Bankipur 2010. 

43. Nur Muhammad Kasjimlri (1185/1780). 

(For other works of his, see sections III, V.) 

A. Hashiyah ‘al3 SharhVl-J3ml ^ J* >As.iU) 

(^Wl: in Bri. Mus. 

B. IlSshiyah 'ala*l-Mu{awwal J* -'s-si*): 

RSmptlr 563 

44. Abu'l-Fayd Muhammad MunadS b. Muham- 

1. Oa the title p^ge of the printed hook tr^e name of the author is Riven 
at such ; but inside the book it appears as *Aii which is a misprint for A'ifi. 
The former has been ad ipred by Brockelmano who gives the first word of 
the title of the book as in place of and the latter by the editor 

of the BgnkipQr Library Catalogue. 

30 
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mad b. Mubammad ‘Abd al-Razzaq known as 
Sayyid Murtada al-Husaym al-Zabldi al- 
Hanafl (1205/1791). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, 
IV, V.) 

A. Taju'l-Arus Sliorhu'l-Qamus 

; for MSS., see Brockelmann ii. 

288. 

B. Al-Qawlu'l-mabtut fi tahqiq lafz al-Tdbut 
(o_^ul Jii) j o_^l : Cairo iv. 179. 

C. (i) Takmilatu'l-Qdmus (lt^^U)! iLio) : ‘Aja’- 

ibu’l-athar’, etc. 

{ii) Al-Taftlsh fi ma'na lafz Darwesh 
(jijjjj kiJ j : Ibid. 

(hi) Al’Mund fl sirrVl-kund 
Ibid. 

(iv) Al-Ta*nf bi 4oruriyy(it Hlmi't-tasrlf 
^ : Ibid. 

45. ‘Abdu’l-Basit b. Rustam *AK of Qannauj 1223/ 
1808). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III.) 

B. Sbo^h^'§h‘Sbdfiyah (aJUJI ^^): Buhar 375. 

46. *Alimu’d-Din b. Fa§Ib al-Din Qannauji (a 
pupil of the above mentioned scholar). 

(For another work of his, see section II.) 

B. * AynuU’hudd shark Qairi'n-nada * cSJ^l of) 

1. The text is by Jam&lu'd-Din *Abid UllSh YSsuf Ibn Hi^am al*Nfihwi 
( 761 / 1359 ). 
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Jai : Nadwah 672. 

47. Muhammad Qbauth Sharafu’l-mulk b. Nizam 
al-Din (1238/1822). * 

He belonged to the tribe, called Nawa’it who are 
said to be the descendants of thore ‘Arabs who fled 
for their lives from Madinah to the Indian coast when 
Hajjaj b. Yusuf sacked the holy ciiy. His father 
wrote the history of Hyderabad in Arabic entitled 

He himself was a great author and composed many 
works, of which the most important is d 

which has been published in seven volumes at 
Hyderabad. His other works are : 

■ a^i^a)l olS^l (^) 

- j^UJI Ais (j AoU5^ (3) 

- jlj (J*l (4) 

- Aii J JjLw. (5) 

- ol J^\ J5Vi (6) 

- J -^‘1^1 j (7) 

etc. J oUJaj (8) 

Tarikhu’n-Nawa’it by ‘Aziz Jang of Hyderabad. 

(For other works of his, see sections X, XI.) 

B. (/) TaHlqnt "ala §harh QatrCn-nada ou^v) 
(j^xJl ^ ^>1 Jt: in the possession of 
his descendants. 

(ii) KdflMul£htasaru'l‘KdJiyah{*d^^j^d^) 
Ibid. 

1. Information regarding this author and author No. 36 of this section 
was kindly supplied to me by the former's grandson Dr, M. Hamid Ullsh 
of Hyderibid. 
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(Hi) Shdfl Sharhu'l-KSfl fi'n-nahw J'-i) 

(^1 ci : Ibid. 

(iv) Hawaii *ala QamusVl-Flruzabadi 

: Ibid. 

48. Shah ‘Abdu’l.‘Aziz b. Shah Wall Uliah 
Dihlawi (1239/1823). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
VI, VIII, X.) 

B. 1‘jazu’l-bala^ah : Rampur 559. 

49. Fadl Imam Khavrabadi (1243/1827). 

(For another work of his, see section VI.) 

B. Risalah fi*n-nahw : Delhi 

1082. 

50. Muliammad Irtida *A1I Kh5n b. Mu^tafSL 'AH 
Khan Gupama’u (1251/1835). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, VI.) 

A. Al-NafaUsu’l-Irti43Hyyah fi sharhi'r-ris3~ 

latVl-azlziyyah J *cJUjjVI 

(*i3i>'*: see A§afiyyah iii. 70. 

WORKS OF UNKNOWN OR 
DOUBTFUL DATES 

1. Sirfiju’d-DIn Awadhi. 

B. Hidayatu’n-na^w 0«i)' ii'-^): RSmpOr 557. 

2. Sbaykb Mubammad known as Salim b. Al- 
Ja'farl of JaunpOr. 

B. Al-Mlz3n ft UIntay al-*ar34 wa*l-qaw3ft 
(<j*i^*j ti o'>Jt): RampOr 573. 
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3. QadI Qbulam Muhammad of Lahore. 

B. Hawashl Anwar al-fawa'id ‘aid hd^iyah 
‘AbdVl-ChafUr j'yi 

: Peshawar 1313. 

4. Mas‘ud-i-MultanI. 

B. A UShamsiyyah Shark MVdtah ‘dmil 
(j<,u ajL ^ : Rampur 546. 

5. Al^mad b. Mas‘Od al-HasanI of Nagram. 

B. Nddiru'l-baydn fi*n-nahw J oUl j^U); 
Edinburgh 37. 

6. Sharafu’d-Din of Rampur. 

B. Hdshiyah ‘ala'l-Kdfiyah : 

Delhi 1167. 



SECTION X 


ORNATE PROSE AND BELLES-LETTRES 

1. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. *Ali al-Bukhari, styled 
Sultanu'l-Ma^a'i^ and Nizamu’d-DIn AuliyS’ 
(725/1324). 

He was one of the most celebrated Muslim saints 
of India. His grandfather migrated from Bukhara to 
Lahore and then to Bada’un where he was born in 
the month of Safar, 634 (October, 1236). After com¬ 
pleting elementary education while twelve years old, 
he went to Delhi and studied literature and Hadith 
under St)amsu’l-mulk who was a distinguished scholar 
of the age. He took so much interest in polemic dis¬ 
cussions that he won the title bahhdth (a great debator) 
from his fellow students. When he was twenty years 
old, he went to Shaikh Farldu’d-DIn Shakarganj and 
entering into the circle of his disciples, later on became 
his J^alifah. Then he returned to Delhi, where his 
reputation as one of the greatest Muslim saints knew 
no bound. He died on the 17th of RabTu’l-awwal, 725 
A.H. (April 3, 1325 A. D.). Amir Khusrau. the great¬ 
est Persian poet of India, was one of his disciples. 

1. Akbbar 54, 2. Firishtah ii. 7?0, 3. Safinatu’l- 
Auliya’ 97, 4. Hada’iq, 5. Tadhkirah 240, 6. Beale 
302. 

A. Khu{batu*l-Jumu*ah 

2. Q5di Shihabu’d-DIn b. Shamsu’d-Din ‘Umar 
Zawlli Daulatabadi (849/1445). 
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(For other works of his, see sections III, V, IX.) 

A, Musaddiqu’l-fa4I shark Qasldah BUnat Su'dd 

(iU.. cuib j£, : printed at 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

3. Ilah-dad of Lucknow (10th century). 

(For another work of his, see section IX.) 

C. (i) Risalah bi tarlqi'l-jadwal(oiM *^^): 
Bada’unI iii. 85. 

(//) Qaytun (o><j): Ibid. 

4. ‘Imadu’d-Din Muhammad ‘Arif al-‘Uthmam, 
called ‘Abdu’n-NabT al-Shattari (after 1020/ 
1611). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
VI, IX.) 

C. (/) Kunuzu'l asrSr fl ^arh a.^'drVl-Sha{^r 
(jUa^ciJi (j ) * Tadhkirah 

135. 

(«) Hadn'iquH-in^a' (-UVI jJi.u): Ibid. 

5. ‘Abdu’I-Qadir al-‘Aydarus Ai^madabSdi (1035/ 
1625). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV, V, VIII.) 

B. (0 Al-Makmib (^K^Ji): Delhi 1272; Ber¬ 

lin 8633. 

(h) FathuU-JawUd fl shark qasldati ‘Abdi'l- 
Hddi xosvi* ^ j : 

Buhar 432. 

(ill) Sh^fhu'l-QasldatVn-nuniyyah li-Abl Bakr 
b. ‘Abd Ull3h al-*Aydarus 
(trJj-*s*J' -"'V :/■ ’ BuhSr 433; 
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Berlin 4012. 

6 . *Abd Ullah b. Jum'ah al-Lahuri al-Hindl (com¬ 
posed in 1122/1710). 

B. Mubhij Wn-nufus wa mubliju'l-'abUs fl 
nawUdirVl-hikayat wa ghara'ibi'l-musdmarSt 

j ti J £^) 

(ol^^LJl: Pet. Ros. 112 . (See Brockelmann 
ii. 416.) 

7. Sayyid Abu Bakr b. Muhsin al-Ba‘budI al- 
‘Alawl (composed in 1128/1715). 

Concerning the author, nothing could be known 
except that he was an Arab and lived for a consider¬ 
able time in India. The Chronogram at the end 
indicates that the undermentioned work was com¬ 
pleted in 1128/1715. 

A. Al-Maqdmatu*l-Hindlyyah ( U 0 X 4 JI oUUJI^, 

MSS. A§afiyyah ii. 1524; Buhar 442; Pesha¬ 
war 1195; Rampur 619. 

8 . Sayyid ‘Abdu’I-Jalll Bilgrami b. Sayyid Ahmad 
al-Husaynl al-Wasiti (1138/1725). 

(For other works of his, see section VI, X.) 

B. Al~Hikamu'l''irfamyyah ): 

Na^Ir Ahmad 99. 

9. Mubammad ‘Abid of Lahore (1160/1747). 

(For another work of his, see section I.) 

C. Shofh Qasldah BUnat Su'Sd cJU 
(■>t*-«: Tadhkirah 202. 

10. Qutbu’d-Din Abmad, called §hah Wall Ullah 
b. ‘Abdi’r-Rahim of Delhi (1176/1762). 
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(For Other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IV, 
V, XI.) 

A. Khu{batu'l-Jumu*ah 

11. Sayyid Muhammad BilgramT b. Sayyid ‘Abdi 
*1-Jam Bilgrami (1185/1771). 

He was the maternal uncle of S. Qliulam ‘All Azad. 
Born in 1101/1689, he completed his education under 
his father and Sayyid Tufayl Muhammad and was well- 
versed in Arabic literature. He made the undermen¬ 
tioned selection in 1155/1742. 

1. Ma’athir 293, 2. Subhah 87, 3. Abjad 909, 
4. Tadhkirah 83, 5. Hayat-i-Jalil by S. Maqbul Ahmad 
Samdani, 6 . Azad 53. 

C. Al-Juz'uH-ashraf mina'l-Muslatraf 
^ oyiVi; Ma’athir 296. 

12. Sayyid Qhulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami ( 1200 / 
1786). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, VII, XI.) 

B. (/) Shifa u'l-'alll ft islah kalamVl-Muta- 

nabhl J : 

Na^Ir Ahmad 101. 

(j7) Ka^kul (JjSjS) : A§afiyya iii. 642, 

Nadwah (n). 

13. Muhammad Qbauth Sharafu’l-Mulk b. Nizam 
al-Din Ahmad ( 238/1822). 

(For other works of his, see sections IX, XI). 

B. Shark Qasldah Banat Su'Sd^): 
in the possession of his descendants. 
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14. Muhammad BSqir al-muWj^allis 6<-Agah of 
Madras (1220/1805). 

His parents were residents of Bijapur; but he was 
born at Ellora in 1158/1745 and was brought up in 
the city of Madras. Having completed his education 
under Sayyid Abu’l-Hasan Qarnl, he distinguished 
himself in Arabic Literature and verification. He 
was a younger contemporary of Mir Qhulam ‘All Azad 
Bilgrami, rightly known as HassSnu’l-Hind, of whose 
poetry he was a great critic. In addition to the works, 
mentioned below, he is reported to have been the author 
of several works, namely, Tanwiru*l-baslr 
Nafa'isu'n-nikat (olsTJl Al-Qaulu'l-mubin 

Al-Durru'n-nafls Ka^fu'l-ghUa' (IWI 

IthSfu's-sdlik JUjI), Jala'iru'l-basaUr (yU-Jl 

Tabylnu'l-insaf (JWxi'ill al-Nuqulu'l-badVah J^t) 

al-Hujjatu'l-badVah Riyd^u'l jindn 

(o^Jt Raw4atu'l-islUm ^jj), etc. 

1. Beale 36, 2. Tadhkirah 188, 3. Qamusu’l-a‘lam 
83. 4. His biography entitled Baqir Agah by Muham¬ 
mad MurtadS.. 

(For other works of his, see section XI.) 

B. IrSddt Muhammad BSqir ‘a/5 Kalam Azdd 
(jljT j* jb jf obi^i): Nadwah («). 

C. (/) Maqamatu*sh-ShamamatVl-Kafuriyyahfl 

wasfi*l-ma*3bidatVl-Illuriyyah {Ellora) 

biography. 

(«) MaqSmatu*l~^a{fatVU‘uqdbiyyah li*l- 
fd*rati'l-misklnah a-jWI XilwJl 

: Ibid. 
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(Hi) Al-Maqdmatu*l-ArkStiyyah (*aJtSjVl s-taJl): 
Ibid. 

(iv) Shama'imu'sh-shama'il fi niz3mi*r-ras3*il 

^Ik) (j (JjUiJI ; Ibid. 

(v) Al-Maq3matu'l-Haydar3b3diyyah 
(AjibT : Ibid. 

15. Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz b. Shah Wall Ullah Dih- 
lawi (1239/1823). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
VI, VIII, IX, XI.) 

B. (/) Al’Mak3tlh (c^Wi): Delhi 1297. 

(//) Shark Urjuzatu'l-Asma'l 
VI: Rampur 596. 

16. Sayyid Abmad Shahid (1246/1830). 

He was a great saint scholar of Rai Bareli and a 
of Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz Dihlawi. In 1237/1821, 
he went for pilgrimage to Mecca and Madinah. On 
return from the pilgrimage he left his native place for 
the Punjab waging a religious war there against the 
Sikhs. He met his sacred end in 1246/1830. 

1. Itliaf 416, 2. Abjad 916, 3. Beale 354, 4. 
TadJikirah 81. 

B. Mur3sal3t Bri. Mus. Descriptive 

list, p. 14. 

17. Shah Mutiammad Isma‘il b. ‘Abdu’l-Qhani 
Dihlawi (1246/1830). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, III, V.) 

A. Majmu‘atu’l-^u(ab (<_J»?b 3I Bri. 

Mus. 
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18. Shah Rafi‘u’(l-Dm b. §h5h Wall Ullah Dih- 
lawl (1249/1833). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, VI, XI.) 

B. Ruqqa*at (oUij): Delhi 1297. 

19. Rashldu’d-Din Khan of Delhi (1249/1833). 

(For other works of his, see section V.) 

A. Al-Makatib (<-^^lS^'): A§afiyyah i. 112; MS. 
Delhi 1297.1 

20. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Yamani al-Shirwani 
(1256/1840). 

(For another work of his, see section VIII.) 

A. (/) Nafhaiu'l-YamanfhmUyazulbi-^ikrihi 

sh^shajofi 

(ji) *Ajabu'l-^ujSb bi-mS yufldu'l-kuttdb 
(vi^^sOl j^. Uj : MSS. ‘Aligarh p. 78, 

127. 

(«7) Al-Maridqibu'l Haydariyyah{*^j'kx^'^^\^^) 

(iv) Al-Jauharu'l-waqqSd fl shark qasldah 
Bdnat Su'dd cJb ».A~ya» j iis^l >t>»JI) 
(.jU.: Bri. Mus. MS. Buhar 434. 

21. Muhammad Latif (1267/1850). 

[Tajalli 128] 

C. (i) Al-HikaydtbVl-^Arabiyyah{*-^j>^'^.c>\i^\)’. 

Ibid. 

(«■) Tatmlm ta*rib Tfi{l’n^mah 
(^u : Ibid. 

1. Here the title is given as oUfj» 
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22. Rida Hasan Khanb. Amir Hasan Khan Kakori 
(composed in 1264/1847). 

Born in 1246/1830, he completed his education 
while he was 18 years old. He was chiefly interested in 
Arabic literature. 

[Tadhkirah 63] 

(For another work of his, see section XI.) 

C. (0 Matarihu'l-adhkiya' • Ibid. 

(ii) Shark Anmudhaji’l-kamal 
Ibid.* 

23. Muhammad Husayn Khan Shahjahanpuri 
(1276/1859). 

A. RiyS4u"l-Firdaus : Bri. Mus. 

24. Muljammad Shakur (born in 1211-1796). 

[Tajalli 127] 

C. (0 Sharhu*l-Maqdmdti'l-Hindiyyah 
oUUJI * Ibid. 

(//) Ta‘rlb Tu{l-ndmah (*-1^ : Ibid. 

(See section VII also.) 



SECTION XI 
POETRY 

1. Mas‘ud b. Sa‘d b. Salman Labur! generally 
known as Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman (515/1121). 

His grandfather was a native of Hamadan. His 
father migrated to Lahore during the Qh^znawid 
period and joined the service of the Ghaznawid Sultan 
Ibrahim b. Mas'ud (451-492/1059-1099). Our poet who 
was a distinguished scholar was attached to the son 
of Sultan Ibrahim. But he was imprisoned for about 
20 years in the castle of Nay by the order of Sultan 
Ibrahim who suspected him of intriguing with the 
SalJQq king Malik §hah. He died in imprisonment. 
As a poet of Persian he was held in great esteem by 
men of letters and poets of distinction. Apart from 
Persian, he composed verses in Arabic and Hindi also. 
All his biographers have mentioned that he was the 
author of three dlwSns in Persian, Arabic and Hindi, 
one in each. But unfortunately only his Persian dlwdn 
has come to us. 

1. Lubabu*l-albab ii. 246, 2. Ta^kirah-i-Daulat 
^ah, 3. Subhah 26, 4. Abjad 890,'5. Ta^kirah 226, 
6. Browne’s Literary History of Persian, ii. 324, 7. JR AS 
for 1905 (pp. 693-740) and for 1906 (pp. 11-51), 
8. Azad 5. 

C. Dlwdn o'jj-a3I). 

2. Radi al-Din Hasan b. Muhammad b. Hasan 
al-Sa^anl (650/1252). 

(For other works of his, see sections II, IX.) 
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B. Ta'zlz baytay aUHarlri jiyj) : 

Berlin 7756. 

3. Qadi ‘Abdu’l-Muqtadir b. Qadi Rukni’d-DIn 
al-kindl al-Dihlawi (791/1388).* 

He was a ^allfa of ^aykh Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud 
AwadJii and a teacher of Qadi Shihabu’d-DIn Dau- 
latabadi.' He was well-versed in Arabic literature and 
composed very elegant odes and panegyrics in that 
language. The undermentioned panegyric which he 
composed in the imitation of the Lamiyatu'l-*Arab is 
one of his masterpieces. 

1. Akhbar f. 147, 2. Tabaqat f. 19, 3. Ma’athir 
183, 4. Subbah 29, 5. Abjad 89^', 6. Hada’iq 299, 
7. Tadhkirah 133, 8. Azad 11. 

C. Al-Qafidatu*l-lamiyyah (some 

introductory couplets are cited in the 
Akhbar and some of the subsequent books). 

4. Abroad Thaneswarl (d. in the early part of 
the 9th century). 

He was a distinguished scholar and a talented 
poet and was a disciple of Shaykh Mabmud Na§iru’d- 
Dln entitled Chira^-i-Dihlawi. During the invasion 
of Delhi by Timur, members of his family were arrested 
by the invader’s men; but when Timur heard of his 
intellectual and spiritual excellences he showed him 
great honour and admitted him into his circle. After 
Timur’s return from India, our poet migrated to Kalpi 
where he peacefully passed his remaining life in 
teaching. 

1. For a short account of his life, refer to p. 196 supra and for his works, 
refer to Sections III, V, 1X» X, 
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1. Alsilbar f. 142, 2. Tabaqat 23, 3. Ma’athir 
186, 4. Subhah 37,^ 5. Abjad 892, 6 . Hada’iq 313, 
7. Tadhkirah 18, 8 . Azad 13. 

C. Al-Qafidatu’d-daliyyah : (the 

Alihbar, the Subhah etc. contain some 
introductory lines of this poem). 

5. Shaylsla ‘Ala’u’d-DIn ‘Ali Muttaqi b. Husami’d- 
Dln of Burhanpur (975/1567). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV.) 

B. Nazmu'd-durar^ f»iij) : Asafiyyah ii. 

1526; Bengal i. 1054. 

6 . Muhammad b. ‘Abdi’l-‘Azlz al-Ma‘bari of 
Kallkot in Malabar (10th century). 

(For a short note on him, refer to page 243 supra.) 

B. Al-fathu'l-mubin Ws-Samirl alladhi yuhib- 

bu^l-Muslimtn ,^^1 ^l) 

( 0 :^ 1 : Loth 1044, vi. 

7. Shaykh Fudayl b. Shaykh Jalal Wa§il of Kaipi 
(in the tenth century). 

He was a master of Arabic literature and a poet. 
In addition to the panegyrics and odes, he also wrote a 
review of Faydi’s SawQ{Vu'l-ilham in Arabic prose and 
verse. 

[Tadhkirah 165] 

C. Al-Qa^aUd (jJUsJl): Ibid. 

8 . ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Dihlawl (1131/1718). 


1. Since putting this work under this section on poetry, 1 have come to 
the conclusion that it is in prose and not in poetry and so its right place 
is in section IV on p. 348 along with other works oi the same author* 
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He was a descendant of ‘Umar Faruq, the second 
caliph, and the father of the celebrated Shah Wall 
Uliah Dihlawl. 

I. Hayat-i-Wall by Mul;iammad Rahim Banish, 
2. Tadhkirah 119. 

B. Al-Qifah ‘ala'n-nafs (j' 

: Delhi 308. 

9. Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-Jalll BilgramI (1138/1725). 

(For other works of his, see sections VI, X.) 

C. Al-Qa0'id (^‘Ui)l): Subljah 79. 

10. ‘All As^ar b. ‘Abdi’s-Samad QannaujI (1140/ 
1727). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, IV.) 

C. AUQafidatu'l-Mlmiyyah fi*n-nafahUtVl’ 
Muhammadiyyah oUjJi j 
: Tadhkirah 141. 

II. Habib ‘Abd Ullah (in the time of Farrukh-siyar 
of Delhi, 1124-1131/1713.1719). 

B. Dlw3n (-*»lv vsj* <j|.>i'»): A§afiyyah i. 700. 

12. Qutbu’d-Din Ahmad, called §hah Wall Ullah 
Dihlawl (1176/1762). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, III, IV, 
V, X.) 

A. Atyabu'ri'nagham fi madh Sayyidi'l-'Arab 
wa’l^ajam ((***J'j vyJ' ^ j W’*) ^ 
lithographed at MuradSbad containing one 
qafidah known as accompanied 

by a Persian commentary by the author 
himself. 


31 
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MS. Delhli 273. 

B. Diwan (-ii' : Nadwah 358. 

13. Sayyid Qliulam ‘Alt Azad Bilgrami (1200/1786). 
For other works of his, see sections II, VIII, X.) 

A. (i) Dlwdn-i Azad o'^i): see Mu‘jam 

p. 1. 

MSS. 3 parts at A§afiyyah i. 696; one 
part at Bri. Mus. OR. 8269 (not yet 
catalogued); Rampur 586; the 8th 
Diwan at Kutub-Khanah ‘Arif Beg of 
Madlnah (see the Ma‘arif of A‘zaingarh 
vol. xviii. p. 339); the seven dlwdns 
entitled (‘jW' ^-J') at Nadwah (n) 16; 
for an autographic copy of the same, 
see Nadhir A^mad 152. 

(//) Mukhtdrat Diwan Azad (.s'jl ; 

A§afiyyah iv. 280. 

{iii) Mir'dtu'l-Jamdl (iJl*»«J'oT^): see NawwSb 
Siddiq Hasan’s Nashwatu's-Sakardn. 

B. (i) Mazharu’l-barakat (‘^^i j^) : Miftal^ 

1838: Nadwah 334. 

(i7) Tasllyatu'l-fu'dd (-i'i^' *JuJ): Kutub- 
Khanah ‘Arif Beg of Madlnah (see 
above). 

14. Muhammad Baqir al-Mutaj^allis bi-Agah 
(1220/1805). 

(For other works of his, see section X.) 

C. (i) DlwSn (o'jii): Ta^kirah 188. 
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(i7) Tilka ^asharah kamilah 
(axLxJI : his biography. 

(Hi) AUNafhatu'l-^anbarlyyah fl midhati 
Kh ayri*l-bariyyah J *^>^1 

: Ibid. 

15. Muhammad Qhauth Sharafu’l-Mulk b. Nizam 
al-Din Ahmad (1238/1822). 

(For other works of his, see sections IX, X.) 

B. Urjuzah fl alqab haclrat 'All d 
(Jft : in the possession of his descen¬ 
dants. 

16. Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘AzIz b. Shah Wall Ullah of 
Delhi (1239/1823). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, II, IV, V, 
VI, VIII, IX, X.) 

B. Al-Tadmln 'ala qafidati aw-qit'ati ablh 
(.ajjI aAijI jf. osl^i): Delhi 895. 

17. Shah Mulrammad RafPu’d DIn b. Shah Wall 
Uliah Dihlawi (1249/1833). 

(For other works of his, see sections I, VI, X.) 

B. (i) AUTadmln 'ala qafidati ablh (J* 

' (.A^l ; Delhi 308. 

(ii) AUTadmln 'aid qafidati jaddih 'ala*n-nafs 
o.A> yi > Ibid. 

18. Muhammad Salim (1266/1849). 

[Tajalli 129] 

C. Al-Qasd'id (AJyJii oJL^i): Ibid. 

19. Fayd A^mad b. Hafiz Qliulam Afimad b. 
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Siiamsu’d-DIn Bada’unI (1274/1857). 

He was born in 1223/1808 and completed his edu* 
cation under his own maternal uncle Shah Fadl Rasul 
Bada’unI and was a disciple of his maternal grand¬ 
father Shah ‘Abdu’l-Majid. Besides the work men¬ 
tioned below, he wrote marginal notes on the Sadrd 
(IjXaJI J* Aj-U) and on the Fusus 
He was a poet and composed verses in Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu. 

[Tadhkirah 165] 

C. DlwSn : Ibid. 

20. Rida Hasan Khan b. Amir Hasan Khan Kakorl 
(composed about 1264/1847). 

(For other works of his, see section X.) 

C. Anmudhflju'l’kamal (JUS3I : Ta^- 

kirah 65. 

21. Muhammad Fadl Haqq b. Fadl Imam ^ayr- 
abadl (1278/1861). 

(For other works of his, see sections IV, VI,V1II) 

B. Majmu'atu’l-qasdUd **>**«) : Ram- 

pur 615. 

22. Ha6z Qhulam Husayn of Rampur (13th cen¬ 
tury). 

B. Al-Qasldatu'l-madhlvvah 2 .*eya 2 Jl): 

Ramupr 610. 


[end ] 
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